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Introduction 


The gospels contain only a few isolated topographical refer¬ 
ences: they are interested in the story of redemption, not in 
the landscape. Like the apostles at our Lord’s Ascension, 1 the 
early Christian communities gazed heavenwards, eagerly await- 
ing the coming of the Son of Man. When such a mood prevailed, 
was it likely that any interest would be felt for tracing our 
Lord’s steps and recording them for posterity? And was the 
chain of evidence not broken when the Christians fled beyond 
the Jordan before the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70? Ac¬ 
cording to Josephus, only the three towers of Herod’s palace 
remained standing, along with part of the city wall, which the 
tenth legion incorporated in its camp. 2 Josephus, however, 
exaggerated, as he frequently did. On the other hand, the 
account of Eusebius of Caesarea, who says that the city was 
merely reduced to half its size, errs in the opposite direction. 3 
It is true that the fury of war did spare a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the people. Many districts sided with the Romans, and 
during the siege of Jerusalem a substantial number turned rene¬ 
gade. Had this not happened, the second revolt against Rome 
could never have flared up in Judaea in the year 132. 4 Epi- 

1 Acts 1:10 ff. 2 Bell. Jud. VII 1, 1 § 1. 2. 

3 Demonstr. evang. VI 18, 10: GCS VI 276. In another passage he 

goes so far as to affirm that even in the days of Hadrian the Church 
in Jerusalem had been “very large”. Op. cit. Ill 5, 108: GCS VI 131. 

4 Cf. A. Biichler, 7be economic conditions of Judaea after the destruc- 
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phanius of Salamis records that in the time of Hadrian seven 
modest synagogues and one small Christian church stood on 
Sion. 5 These had either escaped destruction or had been rebuilt 
on the ruins shortly after a.d. 70. In this way the first Jewish 
revolt violently interrupted the life of the primitive community 
in Jerusalem, but did not bring it to an end. Then, as the immi¬ 
nence of the Second Coming faded, each new year saw interest 
more and more turning back to earth, to the places sanctified 
by the Redeemer who had taught and suffered there. And from 
afar, pilgrims began to travel to the holy places. The first of 
whom we have written record was the very distinguished and 
learned Melito, Bishop of Sardis, who addressed his Apology to 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius about 172. He went to Palestine in order 
to ascertain the canon of the Old Testament. The Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, it is true, had been expelled by Hadrian, but, as Melito 
must have assumed, the gentile Christian community had taken 
over their traditions concerning the Old Testament. His specific 
objective was not, indeed, the Old Testament itself. He wanted 
to provide “extracts from the Law and the Prophets in so far 
as these apply to our Redeemer and to our faith as a whole.” 
It was for this reason that he “travelled in the east and arrived 
at the scene of the preaching and the things done”. 6 About 212 
Bishop Alexander appeared in Jerusalem “in order to pray here 
and visit the holy places.” 7 The resident Christians took such 
a fancy to him that they pressed him to become their bishop. His 
love of knowledge led him to found a library. To Origen 
(185—254), the greatest intellect in the ancient Church, he ex¬ 
tended a warm welcome when Origen retreated into Palestine 
from the oppression of his opponents in Egypt. Thus, in some 
passages, Origen was able to express judgments on topographical 
questions, based on personal contact with local tradition. 

Not until Constantine’s time do the reports become numerous, 
when, after persecution had died out, the trickle of pilgrims 

tion of the second temple, London 1912, 67f.; Abel: Histoire II 
45-8. 

‘ 5 De mens, et pond. 14: PG XLIII 261. 

6 Eusebius: Hist. Eccl. IV 26, 14: GCS II 1, 386. 

7 Op. cit. VI 11, 1: GCS II 2, 540. 
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grew to a flood. Eusebius (265—340), father of Church history, 
was not one of their number: as Bishop of Caesarea he lived in 
the country. To him we owe the accounts of Constantine’s 
buildings at the holy places. In his Onomasticon , translated 
into Latin and slightly expanded by Jerome in 390, he tries to 
determine the position of the Biblical scenes, now and then sup¬ 
porting his views with the traditions of his age. On the other hand, 
the so-called Pilgrim of Bordeaux wandered through the country 
in 333, leaving an account which, because of its early date, is 
of priceless value. The nun Aetheria, wrote a diary of her pil¬ 
grimages to Egypt, Arabia, Transjordan, Palestine, Syria and 
Asia Minor during the period 385—8. Unfortunately we now 
have only fragments of this. On feastdays this devout pilgrim 
eagerly assisted at the liturgy at the holy places. This is what 
gives a special tone and value to her diary. Jerome went to Beth¬ 
lehem in 385 and remained there until his death in 420. His 
writings are full of topographical observations. These, too, merit 
special attention because they are an echo from the earliest times. 
He encouraged the faithful to come and live in Palestine; but he 
also looked with displeasure on the behaviour of many of the 
general run of pilgrims. “It is not praiseworthy to have been in 
Jerusalem, but to have lived virtuously in Jerusalem.” 8 * There 
is no need to make a pilgrimage, for “the kingdom of God is 
within you”. 0 Gregory of Nyssa (d. about 394), who himself visited 
the Holy Land, utters a much stronger note of warning. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the moral dangers on the journey, and the amount 
of vice in Jerusalem are so great, that people should shrink from 
making a pilgrimage. Therefore one ought to counsel the breth¬ 
ren to “make a pilgrimage in spirit to the Lord, but not one 
from Cappadocia to Jerusalem”. 10 

Yet the numbers of pilgrims increased and on the whole we 
get the impression that most of them travelled in the spirit of 
devout pilgrimage, not as tourists or adventurers. They wanted 

8 Ep. 58, 2: CSEL LIV 529. 

n Op. cit. 531. 

10 Ep. 2: PG XLVI 1013; in the third letter his attitude to pilgrimages 
is more positive. On pilgrims to the Holy Land up to the year 500 see 
B. Kotting: Peregrinatio Rcligiosa , Munster 1950, 83—111. 
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to see the story of Jesus there in front of their own eyes. The 
countryside bears witness to their pious curiosity: with the pass¬ 
ing of years, history becomes embellished with legend. The 
writings of later pilgrims are thus very important for the 
history of the shrines but almost worthless as an aid to deter¬ 
mining the location of biblical places. There are only isolated 
examples of some piece of ancient tradition shining through these 
accounts. Not until modern times does the rank growth subside. 
This is the consequence of the awakened critical spirit, but also, 
it must be admitted, of a declining piety, that no longer flowers 
in legend. But the questions about the holy places persist. As 
Gregory of Nyssa and Jerome emphasized, they are not life 
and death problems for the Christian; but anyone who has a 
real love for his Saviour would also like to know and venerate 
those places where eternity once entered into time. Therefore 
attempts to determine the location of the holy places according 
to Scripture and tradition never cease. 


Bethlehem 


i 

Bethlehem before Christ 

A modern highway connects Jerusalem with Bethlehem, which 
lies about five and a half miles to the south. At Rachel’s tomb 
the road forks left for Bethlehem, which is about a mile from 
the junction; the main road goes on to Hebron. It begins at the 
Jaffa Gate near Herod’s royal fortress, climbs down and then 
crosses the plain of Rephaim. Here, throughout the centuries, 
the route may have varied a bit. Thereafter, nature has dictated 
the course of the road, for it keeps close to the watershed 
between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. After a long 
slow ascent, at half-way we reach the Greek-Orthodox mona¬ 
stery of Elias, at which spot, according to very late legend, the 
prophet rested when fleeing from Jezebel. This building catches 
the eye for some time because it lies on a west-east eminence, 
which the road crosses. Jerusalem now drops out of sight and 
Bethlehem comes into view. There is a sombre solemnity about 
Jerusalem: Bethlehem breathes an air of idyllic serenity. The 
eye is enthralled, too, by the sublime beauty of the hill-country 
on the right and on the left, but especially away to the east 
where the land drops down to the Dead Sea, to rise again into 
the mountain chain of Moab. The picture of Bethlehem becomes 
clearer. It is plain how, in olden times, the ridge of hills to the 
east of the road to Hebron must have invited men to settle 
there. At the west, its highest point reaches about 2700 feet. 
There is a saddle running eastwards, then another rise. At the 
end of this there are now stone steps down to a level piece of 
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ground, and the church of the Nativity which stands at an alti¬ 
tude of about 2536 feet. 1 On the south side the ridge falls away 
more steeply than on the north. Its length is about 1080 yards, 
and at its widest point it is about 325 yards across. Thus it 
provided a most necessary protection because the desert with 
its nomads lay not far to the east. In peaceful times Bethlehem 
must have been a convenient market for them, for many routes 
from the desert regions west of the Dead Sea converge on this 
place. 2 Nature had thus predestined its line of development. The 
main traffic route of the tribe of Juda ran past it on the west: 
to the east it kept watch on the desert. And it was well provided, 
too. The soil bears a good crop of corn. There are olive groves, 
fig-trees and vines; and where cultivation ceases at the fringe of 
the desert, herds can still find grazing. And yet these natural 
resources can provide an adequate living only for a small town¬ 
ship. 

More often than not it is the spade which uncovers some frag¬ 
ment of history from the silent strata from a period before writ¬ 
ten records begin. The light which has been thrown on Bethle¬ 
hem comes, not from systematic excavations, but from casual 
finds. When a cistern was being sunk in 1934 at el-baten on the 
highest point at the west end of the ridge, at a depth of forty- 
nine feet, the workmen came upon the remains of eleven pre¬ 
historic animal species, eight of which are extinct. These belong 
to the late tertiary (pliocene) period. It is not certain whether 
wedge-shaped stones are hand-cut. 3 There is an ill-defined gap 
until the iron age which has left a few potteries. The Helle¬ 
nistic and Byzantine periods have left more definite traces — as w'e 
would expect. Characteristically Jewish are two graves (kokim) 
and three ossuaries belonging to the time of our Lord’s birth, 
more or less. 4 All the graves which have been unearthed are situa- 

1 Altitudes according to Palmer, ZDPV 17 (1894) 90. 

2 Nowadays Saturday is the chief day when the Bedouin transact 
their business in the town. 

3 QDAP 5 (1936) 197; 7 (1938) 48; C. McCown: The Ladder of 
Progress in Palestine , London 1943, 42. 

4 On these finds see B. Bagatti: Gli antichi edifici di Betlemme , 
Jerusalem 1952, 255 scqq. 
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ted off the ridge. Up to Byzantine times, therefore, the in¬ 
habited place did not extend beyond the ridge; and even during 
that period the highest point at the west end was still unoccu¬ 
pied. 5 So at the dawn of the Christian era, Bethlehem appears 
as a very modest little town. 

The first historical mention of Bethlehem is in the Amarna 
texts (fourteenth century b.c.). Reports of battles mention a 
bit-ilu-lahama south of Jerusalem. “The former explanation 
that ‘Bethlehem’ means ‘house of bread’ is pure folk-etymology. 
The name means ‘house of (the goddess) Labama\” G Jewish 
settlers chose the name Bethlehem for the place in Galilee as 
well, probably uninfluenced by the Judaean place-name, but 
attracted by the name when taken to mean ‘house of bread’. 7 

With David, Bethlehem steps out of historical obscurity. 
Samuel was commanded by God to anoint one of the sons of 
Jesse king. 8 At the sacrificial feast he poured out the oil upon 
David who soon began to outshine Saul in fame. When David 
went into hiding because of Saul’s jealousy, his friend Jonathan 

5 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 32: “Its ancient core lies undoubtedly in 
the centre, that is on the lowest of the three hillocks on the ridge.” 
However, the finds are not sufficient to justify a definite conclusion. 
In 1951 when steps were being built to the market-place, old walls 
were discovered at the end of the eastern hillock, but the stones in 
these walls were removed before they could be properly examined. 
They may have been part of an eastern city wall. 

0 O. Schroeder: Zu den Berliner Amarnatexten: Orientalistiscbe Lite - 
r aturzeitung 18 (1915) 295. This view has prevailed: the derivation 
from the Hebrew bctb lehem (house of bread) has been abandoned. 
Cf., for example, Abel, Geographic 276; A. M. Schneider: Art. Beth¬ 
lehem , in: Reallexikon fiir Antike u. Christentnm II, Stuttgart 1954, 
224-228. 

7 This Bethlehem is in the land belonging to the tribe of Zabulon, 
some seven miles north-west of Nazareth, and is mentioned in Josue 
19:15 and, presumably, in Judges 12:8 also. It still keeps the same 
name today. Its age is proved by finds. Cf. Dalman: PJB 18/19 
(1922/23) 34 seq. After the expulsion from Judaea under Hadrian the 
priestly line of Malchia settled down in this place. One member of 
this line is mentioned a few times in the Talmud. See Klein 49 seq. 
In 1906 the German Templars settled their flourishing colony in the 
almost moribund village, and this was taken over by the Jews in 1947. 

8 1 Kings 16:1. 
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made the excuse to his father that, because it was new moon, 
he had to go to Bethlehem to offer sacrifice along with his 
family. 9 Where was the place of sacrifice likely to be? “The suit¬ 
able festival place outside the old town must always have been 
the area in front of the east gate where the Church of the Nati¬ 
vity now stands.” 10 And indeed, this flat rock above the slope 
down to the desert, with its awe-inspiring vista away into the 
distance, was an obvious place for worship. In pre-Jewish times 
the sacrificial fires to the goddess Lahama may well have glowed 
on the same spot. In 1 Kings 17:12 David is described as son of 
Jesse the Ephrathite. Elimelech, too, belonged to his clan. 11 When 
his daughter-in-law Ruth married Boaz the grandfather of Jesse, 
the local people wish them well, saying: “May Ephrata know 
her worth, and Bethlehem tell her praises.” 12 In this passage the 
name of the clan is identified with Bethlehem; and the same 
parallelism occurs in the prophecy of Micheas 5:1. 13 This clan 
which inhabited the wider area around Bethlehem also, 14 is traced 
back, it may be metaphorically, to one matriarch, Ephrata. 15 
When the Philistines were encamped round Bethlehem, three of 
David’s warriors broke through the cordon to satisfy his long¬ 
ing for water from the cistern “below the gate” of his home¬ 
town. 10 Apparently there was a wall around the town in his 
time. King Roboam thus merely strengthened this fortification, 

0 1 Kings 20:29. 

10 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 35. Wilken II 174 also quotes this passage 
about the probable site of Samuel’s altar. He maintains that “accord¬ 
ing to Dalman” we can assume “that the stable-cave in which Jesus 
was born, once belonged to Jesse and was, in fact, David’s birth-place.” 
Obviously we cannot claim Dalman’s support for this hypothesis. The 
chief merit of Wilken’s work is his vivid and accurate portrayal of 
Arab life in Palestine before the last world war; but he lacks an 
exact knowledge of the historical sources, and besides, his pious 
imagination often misleads him into false conclusions. 

11 Ruth 1:2. 12 Ruth 4:11. 

13 Presumably in this passage “Bethlehem” is a later, appropriate 
addition to “Beth Ephrat”. On this see B. J. Lippi: Die Zwolf Kleinen 
Propheten I, Bonn 1937, 206; A. Weiser: Das Bach der Zwolf Kleinen 
Prop he ten I, Gottingen 1949, 244. 14 Cf. Ps. 131 (132): 6. 

15 1 Par. 2:19, 24, 50; 4:4. 

10 2 Kings 23:15 seq.; 1 Par. 11:17 seq. 
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for Bethlehem was numbered amongst the “walled cities” of 
Juda. 17 The town was also the home of Saul’s warriors, of Joab, 
for example; and apparently it became that of Chamaam, whom 
he brought back with him from Gilead. 18 This odd name turns 
up again in Jeremiah 41:17 where we are told how in 586 b.c., 
after the murder of the governor Godolias, Jews fled to Egypt 
to escape the vengeance of the Babylonians. On the way, they 
“stayed awhile at the inn of Chamaam near Bethlehem.” 19 For 
“inn” we may here have to read “sheepfold”. The reading is 
not certain. 20 From exile in Babylon, Jewish families returned 
to Bethlehem too. 21 Thereafter, holy Scripture is silent. No per¬ 
son, no event seems to have been worthy of note in that place. 
David drew his birth-place into the light of history; but he with¬ 
drew it also when he marched past from Hebron on his way to 
conquer Jerusalem, which then became his capital and hence 
the spiritual, economic, and military centre of the country. 22 
Bethlehem appears in the New Testament as an insignificant 
village, 23 shortly to awaken to a new life as one of the most 
hallowed centres of Christendom, one of the most celebrated 
of cities. 

17 2 Par. 11:6. 18 2 Kings 19:38. 

19 DV: “sat as sojourners in Chamaam, which is near Bethlehem.” 

20 See the reasons given by S. Klein: Encyclopaedia Jndaica VII, 
Berlin 1931, 339. 

21 1 Esdras 2:21; 2 Esdras 7:26. 

22 Dalman, Orte u. Wege 27: “The Bethlehemite race established 
Jerusalem’s greatness, and pushed Bethlehem into oblivion.” 

23 Ka>[xyj, John 7:42. 
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The Sources Concerning the Birth of Jesus in Bethlehem 
1. Holy Scripture 

Matthew 1:18—25 tells us how Joseph, instructed by an angel, 
took Mary for his wife. Matthew 2:1 shows the magi travelling 
from the east. In a “house” at Bethlehem they found “the child 
with Mary his mother”. Acting upon divine inspiration, they 
returned home by a different route. Joseph fled with Mary 
and the child to Egypt. Herod murdered all male children of 
two years old and under, who lived in Bethlehem and its 
environs (2:16—18). After Herod’s death Joseph returned and 
made his home in Nazareth (2:19—23). 

Luke 1:26—38 describes the Annunciation in Nazareth. 
Because Joseph “was of the house and family of David” he had 
to go to Bethlehem for the census tinder Caesar Augustus. Pre¬ 
sumably he still had some family property there. Mary laid the 
child “in a manger; because there was no room for them in the 
inn” (2 :7). The one little hostel was already full; the dwelling- 
houses had but one room, so that people hesitated to offer private 
hospitality on account of the imminent confinement. Thus the 
birth took place in a cave in the rocks outside the town for, 
as Luke 2:8 says, “there were in the same country shepherds”. 
Chapter 2:21—40 tells of the Circumcision, the Presentation in 
the temple, and finally the return to Nazareth. 1 


2. Early Tradition 
Ignatius of Antioch 

Ignatius died a martyr’s death in Rome under Trajan (98—117). 
From Smyrna, travelling to his death, he wrote a letter to the 

1 A comparison of Matthew’s account with that of Luke, and a study 
of the historicity of the accounts is given in the German version of 
this work: Die Hciligen Stdtten der Evangelien , Kopp, pp. 14—26. 
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community at Ephesus. He affirmed that Jesus “our God” is 
truly “of the seed of David, yet conceived of Mary by the 
Holy Spirit” (18:2). And yet “the virginity of Mary, her bearing 
of the Lord and his death” remain hidden from the “prince of 
this world”. These are “three mysteries crying to heaven, accom¬ 
plished in the silence of God’s being” (19:l). la But how were they 
made known “to the ages”? “A star, brighter than all the rest, 
shone in the heavens .... All the other stars along with the sun 
and the moon formed a choir around it.... And now, what God 
had predestined, was set in motion” (19:2 f.). 2 At first, the 
miracle of the conception and birth was kept a secret from the 
devils, just as they only grasped later the redemptive significance 
of Jesus’ death. But these mysteries emerged from the “silence 
of God’s being” and began to “cry out” for the first time when 
the star appeared in heaven. He can only be referring to the 
star of the magi. Certainly this did not itself announce the death 
of our Lord; 3 but the beginning of the redemption already 
implies the end. Very early on, the star of the wise men fas¬ 
cinated the Christian imagination. In similar poetic imagery, 
the Protoevangelium of James 20:2 makes the magi relate: “We 
saw a mighty star appearing between these stars and eclipsing 
them altogether.” 4 Ignatius, too, describes this biblical star. Its 
light from “the silence of God’s being” penetrated the darkness 
and made the whole world take notice. The magi, however, 

lu In The Apostolic Fathers , London 1889, II 80, Lightfoot renders 
the last sentence thus: “These mysteries were foreordained and pre¬ 
pared in silence by God, that they might be proclaimed aloud to a 
startled world.” There is a similar thought in Ephesians 3:9f.: the 
mystery of redemption, concealed from eternity within God himself, 
has now been “made manifest in the Church” to “the principalities 
and powers of heaven”. 

2 K. Bihlmeyer: Die Apostolischen Vdter, Tubingen 1924, 87; Hen- 
necke 523. 

3 H. Schlier: Religionsgeschichtliche Unter such ungen iu den Ignatius- 
bricfen , Giessen 1929, 5—31, thinks therefore that Ignatius was not 
thinking of the star of the Nativity mentioned in Matthew 2:2. 
He interprets the sentence to mean that the star is Christ himself in 
his glory after the Ascension. But this would make the strong emphasis 
on the conception and birth superfluous. 

4 Hennecke 92. 
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were led by the star to Bethlehem, so that Ignatius gives silent 
testimony that this town was Christ’s birth-place. This, our 
earliest non-biblical witness, is particularly valuable; for Igna¬ 
tius was bishop of Antioch, after Jerusalem the principal 
home of the earliest tradition. Reliable tradition 5 has it that 
Peter was its first bishop. The next was Evodius, Ignatius was 
the third. His testimony takes us right back, therefore, to the 
dawn of Christianity. He owed his knowledge probably to 
sermons in the first place. Later he used the gospel, as is shown 
by the quotation of Matthew 12:33 in his letter to the Ephe¬ 
sians (14:2). 

Justin 

Justin was born, probably soon after the year 100, in Nablus, 
then called Neapolis, a city which had been founded by the 
Emperor Vespasian after the first Jewish war, to the west of 
ancient Sychem. Justin’s parents were pagans and, we may 
presume, immigrant colonists. Disillusioned in the philosophical 
schools, he became a Christian at Ephesus. Between 163 and 167 
he died, a martyr, in Rome. He wrote his first Apology sometime 
between 150 and 155, his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew some¬ 
what later. 0 Presumably he never studied Palestine’s Jewish- 
Christian past as a youth, and it would seem that in later years 
he never returned to that country as a Christian. Some parts of 
his writing have, therefore, an atmosphere of unreality. He says 
that the fact of Christ’s birth in Bethlehem can be discovered 
“from the census-lists prepared by Cyrinus your first governor 
of Judaea.” 7 He is assuming, that is, that the official documents 
concerning this census were still accessible to all and sundry in 
Bethlehem. He makes no attempt to compare the evidence of 
Luke with that of Josephus concerning Cyrinus’ term of office. 
Clearly it was only Luke that he knew. And so he was unaware 
that Coponius became the first provincial governor of Judaea 
in a.d. 6. Cyrinus, whom he names as the first in that office, was, 

5 O. Bardenhewer: Gescbicbte der altkirchlichen Literatur I, Frei¬ 
burg i. Br. 2 1913, 155. 

0 O. Bardenhewer: Ibid. 222 f. 229 f. 

7 Apol. I 34: PG VI 384. In the Dialogue 78: PG VII 657, the first 
census in Judaea is again attributed to Cyrinus. 
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as Luke states correctly, governor in Syria. The governor of 
Judaea was obviously subject to him. Frequently Justin must 
have seen Rama, perched upon its eminence between his own 
native town and Jerusalem; but there is no mention of it in his 
account. He does not know that Rachel’s first grave was there: 
it is only her second at Bethlehem which he knows. 8 For this 
reason, quite contrary to the scriptural story of the magi, he 
causes the “voice in Rama” of Jeremias 31:15 to be heard in an 
Arabian place of the same name. 9 

In this way he lacks personal contact with local traditions, 
and his account of the birth in Bethlehem derives, therefore, 
from oral or literary sources. “When the Child was born in Beth¬ 
lehem, because there was nowhere to rest in that place, Joseph 
went to a cave very close to the village. While they were there 
Mary bore Christ and laid him in a manger; and there the magi 
who came from Arabia found him.” 10 The introductory phrase 
could mean that Joseph installed himself in the cave only after 
the Child was born. Justin has been speaking of the flight into 
Egypt immediately before this, however, and now he switches 
back to Bethlehem, explains that it was there that the Child was 
born, and then goes on to describe the circumstances. The manger 
(cpzTVY)) comes from Luke, but is expanded significantly by the 
phrase which tells that this was in a cave (gk^Xouov ) “very close 
to the village” (ctuv£yyu<; xc&pjO. But where was it? On 
which side of the village? Perhaps he did not know; perhaps he 
assumed that everyone knew the site. His words do indeed 
favour the present site of the birth, but the bare text does not 
exclude some other cave near Bethlehem. He makes the magi 
appear out of Arabia to worship the Child in Bethlehem, imme¬ 
diately 11 (apa) after the birth. Is this his own supposition or did 
he draw on some source? He makes no attempt to compare the 
statement with Matthew 2:16 which allows the passage of some 
time between the birth and the visit of the magi. With a rather 
naive horror he remarks that the votaries of Mithras claim that 
“Mithras was born out of the rocks”. They call the place where 

8 Dialogue 78: PG VI 660. 9 Ibid. 10 Ibid. 675 f. 

11 Dialogue 77. 102: PG VI 657. 713. 
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they initiate their followers into the mysteries a “cave”(cr 7 ry)Aaiov) 12 . 
It was in Rome, where he lived for some time, that Justin came 
upon the cult of Mithras. In Rome, in Germany and the lands 
about the Danube this cult was wide-spread at the time when 
Christianity was beginning to take root; in Syria and Asia Minor 
it was not strong. 13 The mythology and ritual of Mithraism did 
not, therefore, affect the faith of early Christian communities, 
as has often been supposed. Contact and conflict with Mithraism 
came only when Christianity had spread more widely in the 
west. 


The Protevangelium of James 

This work, composed presumably in Egypt by a gentile Chris¬ 
tian about a.d. 150, is a religious novel. The author knew Mat¬ 
thew and Luke and so, according to him the Child was born 
in a cave at Bethlehem, but to the west of the village. 

Origen 

In the year 248, Origen, who frequently resided in Palestine 
after 216, wrote: “In Bethlehem you are shown the cave (otty)- 
Aoaov) where he was born, and within the cave, the manger 
(cpaTVT)) where he was wrapped in swaddling clothes. These 
things which they show you are recognized in the district, even 
by those who do not share our faith. They admit, that is, that 
the Jesus whom Christians adore was born in this cave.” 14 By 
“those who do not share our faith” he means “pagans”; for Ter- 
tullian affirms that “none of the stock of Israel was left in the 

12 Ibid. 70: PG VI 640. In the cult of Mithras he sees, incorrectly, an 
aping of Isaias 33:16; and he knows, too, Apology I 66: PG VI 429, 
that in this cult bread and wine are given to the initiates, and that 
the “evil demons thereby imitate the holy Eucharist”. On the other 
hand, at this period no parallel is drawn between the magi of Matthew 
and the priests of Mithras. All trace of polemics is absent. 

13 F. Cumont: Les mysteres de Mitbra , Brussels 3 1913, 201: “Les 
domaines des deux puissances religieuses ne coincidaient done pas, et 
elles purent s’etendre assez longtemps Pune et Pautre sans entrer 
directement en conflit.” 

14 Contra Celsum I 51:GCS I 102. 
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city of Bethlehem”, 15 because after the second Jewish war they 
were forbidden to stay in Judaea. It is certain that Origen was 
amongst those who had been taken to the place of the birth. The 
firmly settled tradition which he found is, however, the same 
one as Justin records, as the joint mention of cave and manger 
demonstrates. But he does not indicate distance and direction 
from the town either. The obscurity vanishes only when Con¬ 
stantine’s builders are shown the same place and by their stones 
bear witness, making cave and manger the centre of their 
basilica. 


Jerome and Paulinus of Nola 

In 385 Jerome made his home in Bethlehem, and there he en¬ 
countered the ancient tradition, now embodied in stone and 
marble and mosaics. Nonetheless, his evidence carries great 
weight because it reaches back to the earliest times. To Paulinus 
of Nola he wrote: “For the space of about a hundred and eighty 
years, from Hadrian’s time until the reign of Constantine, the 
image of Jupiter was venerated by the heathen on the site of 
the Resurrection, and a statue of Venus on Golgotha-Beth¬ 

lehem, which now belongs to us, ... was overshadowed by the 
grove of Tammuz, that is Adonis, 10 and in the cave where the 
Christ-child once cried they wept for Venus’ lover.” 17 At that 
time the grove was situated on the rocky plateau above the cave 
of the Nativity; and it must be to that place that the remark 
of Cyril of Jerusalem (348) applies: “Until only a few years 
ago, the place was still wooded.” 18 If the cult of Adonis had 
existed there in pre-Christian times, Hadrian would merely have 
been reviving and strengthening the worship of that god. 19 Such 

15 Adv. Jud. XIII: CSEL LXX 315. 

10 The home of Tammuz is Babylon, of Adonis, Phoenicia. Both arise 
from and embody the same idea: the death and re-awakening of vege¬ 
tation. At the festival in June, therefore, first of all the death of the 
god is mourned, then his resurrection is acclaimed with joy. See 
Jerome’s description in Com. in Ezech. VIII: PL XXV 82. 

17 Ep. 58, 3: CSEL LIV 531 f. 

18 Kat. 12, 20: PG XXXIII 752. 

10 Thus, for example B. K. Galling: Oricntalische Literaturzeitung 33 
(1930) 98—102, considers that the Christians regarded this cave as 
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a hypothesis is untenable because, since the time of the Macca¬ 
bees, the Jews had refused to tolerate any idolatry in their 
communities. Another theory is that this cult of Adonis had 
been instituted by the Emperor Decius. This theory finds some 
support" 0 because Justin and Origen do not mention this pro¬ 
fanation, and Jerome does not saddle Hadrian with responsi¬ 
bility for it, as he does for the idolatrous images on Golgotha 
and at the grave of Jesus. But would Origen necessarily com¬ 
ment on the proximity of the cults to one another as something 
particularly striking? He may be giving an indirect hint when 
he says that the place of the Nativity is so well known to the 
heathen. In Jerome’s time the cult of Adonis had already died 
out in Bethlehem. On the other hand, idolatry flourished again 
in Mambre near Hebron (ramet el-khalll), the spot where the 
theophany of Genesis 18 once took place. Hadrian wanted to 
paganize this ancient site of Jewish worship; Constantine wanted 
to christianize it by building a church; but even a hundred years 
later pagan idols still stood in front of the Christian church, 
and the flames of sacrificial fires flickered. 21 Christians, Jews and 
pagans prayed here simultaneously. This caused a stir during 
the Christian era; but in pagan days it was so common-place 
that the cult of Adonis in Bethlehem provoked no protest from 
Justin and Origen. 22 

In addition, Paulinus of Nola explicitly states that Hadrian 
ordered the desecration of the place of the Nativity. “The 
Emperor Hadrian, believing that he could destroy the Christian 
faith by desecrating the place, dedicated a statue of Jupiter 

the birth-place of Christ because, having already been dedicated to 
worship, it was the appropriate place for the Saviour, who really 
did die and rise again, to enter the world. 

20 See, for example, A. M. Schneider: “Bethlehem” in Reallcxikon fiir 
Antike u. Christcntum II, Stuttgart 1954, 225. 

21 The Palestinian Sozomen speaks in this way about A. D. 445 in his 
Hist. Eccl. 2, 4: PG LXVII 944. A. E. Mader, who excavated this 
shrine, found fragments of idols. See his article: RB 39 (1930) 
101-117. 

22 Mutatis mutandis: today Christians are accustomed to finding the 
various rites, Latin, Greek, Armenian, all celebrating their worship 
simultaneously in the basilica. 
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where our Lord’s Passion occurred, and Bethlehem was pro¬ 
faned by a grove of Adonis.” 23 He wrote this letter in 403 24 to 
his friend Severus. Did he get his information from Jerome’s 
letter of 395, 25 and did he take Jerome to mean that Hadrian 
inaugurated the cult of Adonis at Bethlehem? His evidence 
depends on another source as well. According to Jerome, on the 
terrace which Hadrian built up to serve as a forum, there stood 
the image of Jupiter above the site of the grave of Christ and 
that of Venus upon Golgotha. Against this, however, Paulinus 
mentions but one statue, that of Jupiter, and what is more 
locates it on Golgotha. He certainly does not include the 
sepulchre in the place <f where our Lord’s Passion occurred”, 
and ignores Venus completely as a minor deity. In the follow¬ 
ing sentences he says plainly once again that “above the Cross 
stood the image of the demon”. 26 The deviation from Jerome is 
so substantial that he must have preferred a different source. 
His description of the cult of Adonis at Bethlehem points to this 
too, for it is more detailed than Jerome’s. From the same source 
came too, most probably, his information that Hadrian in¬ 
augurated this pagan cult in order to strike a severe blow at 
Christianity. This presupposes, however, that in the time of that 
emperor the veneration of the place of the Nativity was suffi¬ 
ciently alive to disturb him. Only after his destructions in 
Jerusalem in 135 did all of the Jews have to abandon their 
motherland of Judaea. Until that time, the Jewish Christians of 
Bethlehem were able to cherish their traditions, keeping in close 
touch with the nearby Jerusalem community. Consequently, as 
early as the turn of the first century we encounter a strong local 
tradition in Bethlehem which found literary expression in 
Matthew and Luke. 

23 Ep. 31, 3: CSEL XXIX/XXX 270. 

24 See PL LXI 751. 

35 See PL XXII 63. 

20 “Super crucem stab at simulacrum daemonis.” 
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The Church of the Nativity 

1. The Building of Constantine and Justinian 

A cave in the rocks at Bethlehem witnessed the beginning of 
the life of Jesus: a grave in the rocks received his crucified body. 
On the summit of the Mount of Olives it was in a cave that he 
bade farewell to his disciples before his Ascension — a cave where 
they had often gathered round him. Constantine found these 
three mystical caves, firmly located by tradition, and he 
honoured each by building a church. Eusebius tells how St. He¬ 
lena encouraged the building of the Church of the Nativity by 
her presence, 1 but he makes no comment about its plan and 
execution. We can only surmise how the wooded plateau was 
cleared, the rocks were levelled and the hollows filled in. We 
have no record of the appearance of this rocky terrain before 
it was built upon, no description, for example, of how one got 
into the cave of the Nativity. The first meagre description is that 
of the Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333): “By order of Constantine a 
basilica has been built on the spot where our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born.” 2 Jerome tells us a little about the grotto, but nothing 
about the basilica itself. Hence there was always dispute about 
the age and identity of the present church. One party affirmed 
that it went back right to Constantine’s time, another that it 
was a later reconstruction. And then in 1927 an earthquake, 
which seriously damaged the church, cleared the matter up. The 
authorities, at that time the British Department of Antiquities, 
did not wait for the consent of the various rival rites, but went 
straight ahead on their own. They first repaired the damage, 
but in 1934/5 they went beyond what was absolutely necessary 
and examined the foundations of the basilica. 3 The data which 

1 Vita Const. Ill 41-3: GCS I 95f. 

2 Geyer 25. 

3 Accounts by the two leading archaeologists, E. T. Richmond: 
QDAP 5 (1936) 75-81; 6 (1937) 63-72, and W. Harvey: Structural 
Survey of the Church of Nativity at Bethlehem , London 1936. H. Vin- 
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emerged indicated a second period of building during the reign 
of Justinian (527—565). 4 

The Church of the Nativity is hemmed in on the south by 
the monastery and church of the Armenians and Greeks, on the 
north by Casa Nova, the Franciscan friary and St. Catherine’s 
Church. A quarter of the facade of the basilica is obscured 
by a clumsy buttress which holds the decayed masonry to¬ 
gether. Two of its three doors are completely walled up. Only 
the centre door is open, and this is so much reduced that you 
have to stoop to get through. So the immediate appearance of 
the facade is dull and uninspiring. The court-yard in front of 
the church is the remains of the ancient atrium. The British 
began to work here as early as 1932 when the pavement was 
being re-laid. 5 At certain points they went down deeper. These 
soundings revealed that under the pavement there were two atria, 
one on top of the other. Like the church, they were eighty-eight 
feet wide, wider, that is, than the present court-yard. Fragments 
of these were found also to the north at the Greek cemetery, 6 
and to the south, built into the Armenian monastery. 

We may assume, therefore, that there were two periods when 
building was in progress on the churches. The excavations 
showed that two steps led up from the atrium of Constantine 
to the porticus, three more up to the entrances. The foundations 
of these, buried under the present west end of the basilica, were 

cent followed the work on the spot. See his articles RB 45 (1936) 
544—574; 46 (1937) 93—121. Even before this he had agreed with 
F. M. Abel: Bethleem , Paris 1914, that the eastern part of the church 
with the transept and three apses dated from Justinian’s time. 

4 During a revolt in 529 the Samaritans destroyed many churches in 
Palestine. Did the basilica in Bethlehem fall a prey to this assault? 
Procopius (c. 560) enumerates the monasteries and churches which 
Justinian rebuilt: ~epl xtictjxoctwv V 9: J. Haury, Leipzig 1913, 169. 
All he says about Bethlehem is: “He replaced the walls and the 
(monastery) of Abbot John.” The Patriarch Eutychius (d. 940) was 
the first to name Justinian as director of the building: PG CXI 1070. 
According to him the emperor wished to replace the modest church 
with a more magnificent one, and so it had to be pulled down. 

6 R. W. Hamilton: Excavations in the Atrium of the Church of the 
Nativity: QDAP 3 (1934) 1-8. 

0 Today this has disappeared and the state school stands upon the site. 
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unearthed. Constantine’s building stood some thirty-one inches 
lower. Its mosaic floor was partially covered in ashes and 
charred sticks which might well point to some calamity. 7 The 
basilica of Constantine, too, had a nave and four aisles, but 
these were nine feet shorter. In proportion it was almost square — 
approximately eighty-eight by eight-six feet. Justinian extended 
the church west by adding a narthex. From this there were three 
openings into the church, but only the central one has remained 
open. The forty-eight pillars are all alike, although their 
number has increased with the lengthening of the church. They 
show no signs of damage. None, therefore, can have been taken 
over from the first building. 8 9 Its character was substantially 
altered by the disappearance of the octagon at the east end. 0 
In place of this there appeared a transept with apses to north 
and south as well as the eastern apse at the end. 

In Constantine’s building there were steps, twenty-six feet 
wide and almost two feet in height, which connected the end of 
the nave with the octagon above the grotto of the Nativity. 
The north and south walls of the basilica were continued east¬ 
wards to about the middle of the octagon where it joined it at 
right angles. This linking of a long rectangular edifice with a 
central building above the actual sanctuary thus resembles the 
arrangement in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The sides of 
the octagon measured twenty-five feet seven inches, the diameter 
at its broadest part, fifty-nine feet and one inch. On top in the 
centre there was a circular wall, built correspondingly in octa¬ 
gonal shape, and measuring twelve feet nine inches across. Two 
steps ran round this wall, the edge of which contained cavities 
for poles designed to support a balustrade or baldachino. What 

7 According to Bagatti (see c. I, n. 4) p. 54 these signs of fire are 
missing from the north side. Those which have been found could 
have resulted from the harmless burning of rubbish. 

8 Cf. J. W. Crowfoot: Early Churches in Palestine , London 1941, 25. 
According to Wilken II 176 “scholars assume that the pillars . . . 
were even brought from the temple of Venus”. The thesis that there 
was no grove but a temple of Adonis has been advanced, it is true, 
but no scholar has accepted it. 

9 Bagatti: Ibid. 35. 53 f., thinks that it was not this octagon but a 
polygonal apse which formed the end of Constantine’s church. 
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was the use of this little octagon in the centre of the large one? 
Had there been a perforation down into the rock so that one 
could look from above onto the place of the Nativity? Or was 
this little octagon covered over by an altar mensa surmounted 
by a tabernacle? 10 It is certain that the sanctuary was set up 
above the grotto under the centre of the octagon. Is it not at 
this very spot, therefore, that we would expect to find the altar? 
Where else might we suppose it to be? Another worthy place 
for it was the centre of the principal nave at its west end. But 
there was no room here because of the ascending steps. From 
Jerome we learn that the faithful venerated the place of the 
Nativity down below. There must, therefore, have been a way 
down to this place, in which case, would it not be superfluous 
to have a way of looking down from above? It is more probable, 
therefore, that the altar stood above on the eight-sided ring of 
wall in the centre of the octagon. 

To the north-east of the centre a cistern was uncovered in a 
natural cleft. This had often been mentioned by pilgrims in 
past times. Its outer rim is practically eight-sided and from its 
dimensions it could have supported the octagonal baptismal 
font which now stands unused in the south aisle. Did this once 
stand above the cistern? 11 Or is that a most “incongruous notion” 
contradicting, as it does, early Christian practice? 12 Perhaps 
in this case the baptistry was not situated outside the church 
but in the octagon above the grotto of the Nativity. The 
key-thought could have been that the neophyte was to be 
re-born right above the place where the Saviour had been born. 

10 Bagatti is the most recent advocate of this theory: 39—41. In a 
comment on Bagatti’s book, H. Vincent: RB 59 (1952) 634—637, 
maintains his view that there was a baldachino above an opening at 
this place, and that through the opening one could look down onto 
the grotto of the Nativity. I cannot find clear proof in the published 
accounts of the excavations that the rock was really penetrated from 
above right down to the vault of the grotto, only to be filled in 
again later. No pilgrim mentions this opening. H. Vincent: RB 45 
(1936) 56 2, thinks that “a strange scar in the masonry of the vault 
of the grotto” is proof beyond doubt that there once was an opening 
from above. 

11 Suggestion of E. T. Richmond: QDAP 6 (1937) 70f. 

12 Thus Bagatti 45 f. 
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This cistern must, moreover, have very early become a sacred 
thing, for where else could the Holy Family have got water? 
A natural cave formed the northern boundary of Constantine’s 
basilica. With Justinian’s extension this fell under the eastern 
apse; 13 and there was a belief that a cavity within this received 
the bath-water after Jesus’ birth. 14 The magi, too, paused at 
this cistern, into which the star, which had led them, sank down. 
In view of this it is conceivable that people received the new 
life of baptism with this water at this place, in spite of the 
common practice of the time. 

The question arises: where was the original entrance, the stony 
path which led into the grotto of the Nativity on Christmas 
Eve? This has remained unanswered, for the British excavations 
did not penetrate deeper than the floor of Constantine’s building, 
thus leaving the walls of the grotto untouched. They shed no 
light whatever on how the steps led originally from the church 
down into the grotto. The present steps, numbering sixteen from 
the north and thirteen from the south, are man-made and were 

13 Its exit is to the north, ending on Franciscan property. In 1871, 
following suggestions by T. Tobler, it was discovered by a Franciscan 
brother. This was first made public by Bagatti 152—6. At the entrance 
are to be seen, above, stones from the east choir of the church. The 
door is Byzantine, and to this period belong graffiti on the walls too. 
A cavity has been hewn out in the floor in the centre of the circular 
cave. This basin received water by a duct from the cistern under the 
east choir, or from the roof in rainy seasons. 

14 Arculf (670) is the oldest witness: Geyer 155. He recounts: “I think 
that now I should briefly mention the rock outside the wall. The 
water used to wash the Lord’s infant body for the first time was 
poured onto this out of the vessel in which it was stored and from 
which it was conducted down from the height of the wall.” According 
to Arculf, the water has remained clear and pure ever since, neither 
increasing nor decreasing in quantity. Pilgrims washed their faces in it. 
At the start of the crusades this cavity was no longer accessible. 
Saewulf (1102), 36, notes the cistern but besides this, all he has to 
say is: “This is supposed to have been the wash-room (balncatorium) 
of the Blessed Virgin.” Poggibonsi (1346/50), 61, notes up above, 
near the eastern limit of the church, “a window, from which the water 
with which Christ was washed was poured out”. Fabri (1483), I 458 f., 
has heard pilgrims’ accounts of this holy water, but his search for the 
basin was in vain. 
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put there at some time or other to meet ecclesiastical needs. Their 
entrance doors go back to the time of the crusades, but the 
steps themselves could belong to the Byzantine period. Perhaps 
even as early as Constantine’s building both stairways led 
downwards. In their lower range, at least, they could coincide 
with the present steps. 15 Or might there have been another stair 
leading downwards from the one that led up into the octagon? 15 
Archaeological studies have led to no conclusion. This alone 
is certain: at some time, now unascertainable, a very narrow 
entrance led from these stairs into the grotto. We can only 
conjecture, therefore, what the natural pathway was which 
led into the cave of the Nativity. It is probable that from old 
Bethlehem there was a road ending in a stony path which led 
easily down into the grotto. This declivity disappeared when 
the rocky plateau was levelled up to build the basilica. This 
theory is supported by the fact that grottos begin under the 
south aisle and extend to beneath the nave. There is a way 
leading into these from the Greek monastery. 17 Apparently 
people turned these natural caverns into burial-vaults in Roman 
times. A passage leads out from them in a western direction. 18 
Its course has not been studied, but presumably it ended up in 
the open somewhere near the older atrium. The caves are so 
close to the present west end of the grotto of the Nativity that 
most likely they were once connected. As a rule, however, a 
natural passage is presumed to have led from the east or north 


^ E. T. Richmond considers this to be possible. See Plan I: QDAP 6 
(1937). 

10 Thus H. Vincent: RB 45 (1936) 558. Bagatti (see c. 1. n. 4) 47, is 
inclined to favour two stairways at this place. 

17 C. Schick, the first to publish observations on this, found it full 
of bones and earth, so that he could crawl forwards only with great 
difficulty. He saw pillars and stone vaults which supported the roof. 
He thinks: QS 1901, 100, that the caves might have extended right 
under the whole length of the church. 

18 W. Harvey, M. Lethaby and others: The Church of the Nativity, 
London 1910, 8: “A branch passage runs west for some distance.” 
W. Harvey had renewed access to the grottos later. See the photo¬ 
graphs of these grottos and the plan in Structural Survey of the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, London 1936, 5—10. 
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into the grotto of the Nativity. 19 It has also been said that this 
passage was probably preserved in Constantine’s building, and 
led from further outside to the place of the Nativity. 20 

The grotto of the Nativity lies beneath the centre of the 
choir (Picture 1). From north and south aisles the steps lead 
right up into the east end which is finished off in an apse. On 
the marble floor is a silver star, bearing the inscription: “Hie 
de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est” Above this is the 
mensa of the altar, vaulted over by the small circular dome 
containing the fragmentary mosaic depicting the birth and 
washing of Christ, as well as the adoration of the shepherds 
and the magi. 21 Of the Gloria in excelsis only the words “pax 
hominibus ” have been preserved. 22 The grotto is thirty-nine 
feet long and between eleven and a half and thirteen feet wide — 
suspiciously regular for a natural cave. It is certain that Con¬ 
stantine’s masterbuilders had already begun to transform the 
grotto of the Nativity. Its vaulted roof is built up. The floor is 
adorned with marble slabs which extend up the side walls, which 
are hung with asbestos mats as well. The mosaic, too, in the 
little niche, rests upon masonry. Was there originally a way 
out into the open from this point? The hand of man has given 

19 H. Vincent: Bethleem , Paris 1914. Immediately to the north-east 
of the end of the basilica, at the place where, in a cave, the Nativity 
bath-water was venerated, Plate X shows an “Entree primitive pro¬ 
bable de la caverne”. He assumes that this natural entrance to the 
grotto of the Nativity first disappeared when the church was built. 
Ibid. 79. Dalman: Orte u. Wcge 41, thinks that a passage led into 
the grotto of the Nativity from the northern declivity. 

20 J. W. Crowfoot: Early Churches in Palestine , London 1941, 28: 
“The only entrance may have been by the original passage which 
was on the north side of the church, approximately on the same line 
as the present north staircase.” 

21 Phocas (1177): PG CXXXIII 957 f., gave a good description 
when the decoration of the church walls had only recently been 
finished by Emperor Manuel I Komnenos. 

22 The Latin round the star and in the mosaic on the wall indicates 
that the Latin Church was at one time in possession of the grotto. After 
many changes, since 1757 it has been in Greek hands; but the 
Armenians, too, have the right to worship publicly in the grotto of 
the Nativity. The Latins are excluded, but they have the adjoining 
manger-grotto. 
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this gi otto its present shape. We can no longer determine what 
it looked like on the first Christmas. The “hie” of the star is 
supposed to mark the exact spot of the birth. It could, indeed, 
have taken place there, or nearby. The connection with the 
grotto of the manger indicates this (Picture 2). Two stairs, each 
having two steps, separated by a turning and a pillar, lead straight 
right from the star of the Nativity into it. At the two ends of 
the descent there are another two pillars, likewise to the right 
and left of the crib. These are meant to support the weight of 
the church above. The altar of the Three Wise Men occupies the 
east wall. This was first erected by the Franciscans. Opposite this 
is the manger. The grotto is about ten feet long, and its width, 
up to the edge of the manger, is almost six feet. This is fashioned 
from a marble plinth which rises to a height of about nine 
inches from the present ground level. Inside, the manger is only 
seven inches deep and the length of the inside marble base is 
forty-six inches. From front to back the depth can be estimated 
at about twenty-six inches; but accurate measurement is im¬ 
possible because of the picture of the adoration of the Child in 
the manger which forms the background. The rough shape of 
the wall and roof has no doubt been smoothed down. Today the 
wall is completely hidden from view by asbestos hangings. In 
addition the wall is partly covered by marble slabs. Bare rock is 
visible above, however, if the asbestos curtains are pulled back. 23 
In former centuries more of the bare rock was visible. 24 The 
manger is set, therefore, in a natural grotto which has preserved 
its original form in all essentials; but we do not know, for 
example, how deep the original rock floor lies beneath the 
present floor of marble. Upon this depth depends the height 
of the outer edge of the manger. Today it is very low. Also the 
original shape of the inside of the manger is obscured by marble 
plinths. Only if all the magnificent setting were removed could 
it be determined whether this cradle-like hollow in the rock 
was the work of nature or of men. Still, this was what gave 

“ 3 According to verbal information given by a Franciscan. 

24 Burchard (1283): Laurent 78 writes: “You can still see part of the 
bare rock where Christ was born. Likewise part of the manger in 
which Christ was laid has been left bare.” 
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rise to devotion, so that its manger-character is undoubtedly 
proved. Similar things have been found and are still to be found 
in Palestine. 25 The manger grotto is too restricted for human 
habitation, but there is sufficient room for some livestock. It 
was a convenient spot because the owner could keep an eye on 
the animals from the adjoining grotto, and yet be separated 
from them by a slight difference in level. In such a place the 
poor owner of two asses or a few sheep could live as though in 
a primitive house where man and beast are separated only by a 
rise in the floor-level. And so, if Mary and Joseph moved in 
here, it would be perfectly in accord with the fashion of the 
land. The upper grotto must, therefore, have been the dwelling- 
place and the place of the birth; the lower grotto with its 
manger provided a safe sheltered place for the Child. 20 

Are the other grottos beneath the church ancient and in all 
essentials in their natural state? Today only those are visible 
which are reached by a passage from St. Catherine’s Church, 
ending at the west wall of the grotto of the Nativity. This 
passage received its present form from the Franciscans about 
1470. 27 From this west wall the passage leads northwards into 


25 Four, dating from an earlier period, are mentioned by Dalman: 
Orte u. Wege 43. I myself stumbled on a more recent case, almost 
an exact parallel, in the village of Silwan on the eastern slope of the 
Ccdron valley, about fifty-four yards south-east of the famous mono¬ 
lith. In this village there is a rock-tomb between houses, now used 
as a cattle-shed. Sixteen inches from the floor a cavity had been cut 
in the wall. This was about two feet long and fifteen inches broad, 
hollowed out to contain fodder. At the back it was finished off with 
a very irregular niche about two and a quarter feet high, to allow 
larger animals to put in their heads. Years ago, in the wadi ain es-siah 
of Carmel, I ascertained that settlers had levelled down two mounds 
in a cave to use it to sleep in. Later on the place became a cattle-shed 
and the herdsmen cut hollows in the stone beds for cattle-fodder. 
See Cl. Kopp: Elias u. Cbristentum auf dem Karmel , Paderborn 1929, 
123—126. 

28 Most of our Christmas cribs show several animals. On the first 
Christmas they were absent, for the simple reason that there was no 
room and, above all, because on that occasion the Child was in posses¬ 
sion of their manger. 

27 Bagatti (see c. 1. n. 4) 142. 


2 * 
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a grotto which since 1621 has been the chapel of St. Joseph. 28 
The painting over the altar depicts St. Joseph in a dream re¬ 
ceiving the angel’s command to flee into Egypt. This location 
is late: formerly the site of this biblical scene was to be found 
in two other places in the town. The chapel measures approxi¬ 
mately sixteen feet by seven and a half feet. Its height rises 
from five feet eight inches at the entrance to about seven feet 
at the altar in the east end. On the bare rock of the roof is a 
cross bearing P, the Greek letter “R”. This monogram of Christ 
implies that the chapel was in use in the Byzantine period. 20 

There are six steps at the north leading down three feet nine 
inches into the chapel of the Holy Innocents, the roof of which 
is supported by an ancient pillar. The two chapels are separated 
by a wall of masonry (Picture 3). Originally the two made up 
a single space. When they dug into the rock or extended a small 
natural grotto they put in the pillar to support the weight of 
Constantine’s church. As in St. Joseph’s chapel, here, too, is 
an altar at the east end. The painting above it shows the children 
in their mothers’ arms being killed by soldiers. Beneath this is 
a grille which is only opened for a brief spell for a procession 
on the vigil of the feast. 30 Above the descending steps is a vault 
built of Byzantine stones. You have to stoop to get through the 
rocky entrance into the grotto; and this very irregular cave, 
about sixteen feet long by six and a half feet broad, is so low 
in places that you must be ready to stoop inside as well. The 
natural lime-stone walls are in no way smoothed down. The 
strong impression of freshness suggests that, in its present form, 
this grotto is not primitive. 31 In the north-east corner are the 
remains of a rock-tomb. We may surmise that it was made in 
order to make the grave of the children a bit more vivid for 
pilgrims who previously had been shown graves “no bigger 

28 Quaresmius II 509. 20 Bagatti. Ibid. 144. 

30 I only once took part in this procession so that my observations 
are slight. 

31 Formerly pilgrims could visit the cave freely. Fabri (1483), I 451, 
tells how they looked for the bones of the children but found only 
dust which they took away with them. These pilgrims also chipped 
little stones from the wall too — hence its fresh whiteness. 
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than horse-mangers”. 32 From the chapel a narrow rock-passage 
bends to the west. Here we come upon the grave of Eusebius of 
Cremona who succeeded Jerome as superior of the monastery. 
The passage then leads into a rocky chamber. By the east wall, 
opposite to the grave of Jerome on the west, is the grave of Paula 
and her daughter Eustochium. A passage leads from here into 
the cell of St. Jerome on the north. This cell is an man-made 
rock-apartment measuring nineteen and a half by thirteen feet. 
It was first mentioned in 1129. 33 Jerome is supposed to have 
lived and worked here. 

These passages and grottos have undergone many changes, 
the different stages of which remain obscure. Jerome testifies 
that St. Paula (d. 404) was buried down near the grotto of the 
Nativity. 34 A life of St. Jerome makes it appear that he made 
arrangements for his own burial by hewing out the rock near 
the grave of Paula and Eustochium.^' Thereafter, all three 
saints disappeared from the Church of the Nativity, to receive 
later the cenotaphs they now possess. The grave of Jerome is 
first mentioned by the Anonymus of Piacenza (570). He entered 
the grotto of the Nativity by the narrow passage leading down 
from the centre of the nave, a passage uncovered once again 
by the British excavations. “The entrance is very narrow. The 
priest Jerome hollowed out the rock just at the entrance, making 
his sepulchre where he lies buried.” 30 Anonymus must, therefore, 
have found the grave where the stairs open into the grotto. 
We 'do not know where exactly the foot of the steps was at 
that time. Once more, Jerome’s tomb is mentioned along with 
that of the two holy women in De situ urbis Jerusalem (1130/50). 
This account must be reproducing a much older source, for at 
that time both graves had long since gone from the Church of 
the Nativity. “But when you leave the church, near the door 

32 Poggibonsi (1346/50) 63. 33 Bagatti: Ibid. 162. 

34 Ep. 108, 33: CSEL LV 350f. 

33 PL XXII 200. A later vita: Ibid. 213, repeats the text of Anonymus 
of Piacenza (570) about the grave of the saint almost word for word. 
33 Geyer 178: “Os vero speluncae ad ingrediendum angustum omnino. 
Hieronymus presbyter in ipso ore speluncae ipsam petram sculpivit et 
monumentum sibi fecit, ubi et positus est. 
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you find two crypts, an upper and a lower. In the upper rests 
Saint Paula with her daughter at her feet. Many steps lead 
down to the lower crypt, and there is the grave where the body 
of St. Jerome rests .” 37 Earlier on, this account had been telling 
of the place of the Nativity and the manger, and reminders of 
the Three Wise Men in the north apse. Now it takes us down 
to the graves of the three saints. Everything worth seeing is 
now mentioned, and the account of the grotto stops short at 
the stairs by which Anonymus descended. 

Hence I surmise as follows: Jerome built the large chamber 
below and supported the roof on a pillar. He laid St. Paula 
to rest at the higher level in what now is the chapel of 
St. Joseph. Here she had a very suitable grave with a vestibule, 
near the grotto of the Nativity. Jerome desired to be laid to 
rest near her. Where was the site of his grave? On the west wall 
of the vestibule, that is, of the present chapel of the Holy 
Innocents, there is a grotto, now walled up except for a small 
opening. This extends west as far as the altar of St. Paula. 
Originally the chamber to the south contained a cistern, now 
filled with stones. Subsequently this chamber was divided in two 
by a wall. The northern half contained two graves the age of 
which cannot be determined. The ceramics date back only to 
the twelfth century, but the lay-out could be older, and the 
grave of Jerome could have been the foundation of it all . 38 But 
the many steps do not fit in here: they lead us down into 
the grotto of the Holy Innocents. Jerome’s grave, the original 
form of which we can no longer establish, may well be the 
starting-point. This theory fits all the texts. Early on, as his 
fame increased, no doubt, his body was translated to a church 
of his own . 30 That might also explain why, later on, the hallowed 

37 Vogli6 413: “Exeuntibus autem de ecclesia prope portam sunt due 
cripte, una superior, et altera inferior. In superiori jacet beata Paula, 
ad cuius pedes eius filia. Descenditur vero ad inferiorem criptam per 
multos gradus et ibi est sepulcrum, in quo jacet corpus beati Jeronimi.” 
39 Cf. T. Tobler: Bethlehem in Paldstina, St. Gallen — Bern 1849, 180 • 
Bagatti: Ibid. 147. 

33 Arculf (670): Geyer, 257 f., finds his grave in a church “lying in a 
valley on the south side” of Bethlehem. During the time of the crusades 
his grave seems to be back in the Church of the Nativity, but its site 
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spot of his first grave was chosen when a worthy place was 
being sought within the Church of the Nativity for the venera¬ 
tion of the Holy Innocents. 

2. Literary Evidence 

No one has left us a single word describing what the grotto 
of the Nativity looked like in the fourth century when it became 
the heart of a magnificent basilica. The silence continued beyond 
that time. Aetheria the pilgrim (385) most certainly broke the 
silence, but unfortunately the leaf containing her account of 
how she observed the vigil of Epiphany in Bethlehem is lost. 
The page which comes next begins with the conclusion of the 
vigil. Bishop and faithful from Jerusalem returned on foot 
during the night. In the grey dawn they said a few last prayers 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, intending after a few hours 
rest, to celebrate the liturgy of the feast there. In the east at that 
time Christmas was still linked with Epiphany. That the Jeru¬ 
salem community should make a pilgrimage to Bethlehem at the 
beginning of the eight-day celebrations in order to spend the 
holy night there in prayer was suggested by the gospels. It is 
difficult to say why they went there on the vigil of the Ascen¬ 
sion as well. Aetheria relates: “The vigils take place in the 
church at Bethlehem which contains the cave in which the Lord 
was born. The next day, however, that is on the fifth week-day 
of the forty days, Mass is celebrated according to the local order 
which allows priest and bishop to preach in a manner appro¬ 
priate to the day and the place. Afterwards everyone goes back 
to Jerusalem late in the evening.” 40 Why did the congregation 
spend the eve and the feast-day in Bethlehem? The Ascension 
was not at that time an official feast of the Church." In Jeru- 

is described vaguely and uncertainly. Theoderic (1172): Tobler: Tbeo- 
dorich 79, affirms that what purported to be his grave, was empty, for 
“his body is supposed to have been taken away from here to Con¬ 
stantinople by Theodosius the younger*. Since the thirteenth century 
his bones have been displayed in St. Maria Maggiore in Rome. 

40 Geyer 43. , . . 

41 St. Augustine knew it as a special feast. On the evolution ol this 
feast see S. Salaville: Echos d’Orient 32 (1929) 257—271. 
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salem it was included in the day of Pentecost, as Aetheria ex¬ 
pressly describes.- 12 Bethlehem found that it had a liturgically 
free day on the fortieth day after Easter and it filled that day 
with the celebration of our Lord’s Ascension. But why did they 
do that here at the place of his birth? It may well be that only 
the cult of Adonis can supply the solution to this riddle. 43 It had 
been firmly rooted since Hadrian’s time, as we know from 
Jerome s writing; and the adherents of this cult did not die out 
forthwith after Constantine’s accession. For some time after 
that, Adonis’ death continued to be mourned and his resurrection 
acclaimed with joy. The Christians of Bethlehem were now 
able to oppose this myth, publicly and unhindered, by a colour¬ 
ful festival in honour of the Saviour, now risen and ascended 
into heaven. June was the festival month of Adonis, and the 
Ascension of Christ fell about then too. The Mount of Olives 
already had its Church of the Ascension but not yet a celebration 
there on the fortieth day after Easter. Hence the congregation 
at Bethlehem could make a great festival of this biblical day, 
and invite the Christians of Jerusalem to come to it. 

About the same time that Aetheria was visiting Bethlehem as 
a pilgrim on the feast of the Epiphany, Jerome settled down 
there for what remained of his own pilgrimage on earth. He 
brought the twenty-fifth of December with him from Rome 
as the date of Christmas. In a sermon on that day he defended 
the Roman custom. He maintained that the old tradition had 
died out in Jerusalem as a result of its destruction: in Rome, 
however, the true date had been able to survive. Besides this, 

42 The celebration began in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but 
at nine o clock, bishop and people were up on Sion where, on this 
C u ’ r 6 y Spirit descended. Holy Mass was celebrated here, 

or ^* After a pause they ascended the Mount of Olives: Geyer 94: 
First of all they went into the lmbomon , the place, that is, where the 
Lord went up into heaven.” Here the passages from Scripture relating 
to the Ascension were read out. 

43 Subsequently I have found the same suggestion in Klameth II 131 f.: 
“Perhaps we can trace this (the festivity in Bethlehem) back to pole¬ 
mical measures taken by official ecclesiastical authorities against what 
remained of the cult of Adonis.” Other suggestions are put forward 
by B. Baldi: SBF 2 (1951/2) 211. 
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nature supported the twenty-fifth of December, for from this 
day “light increases, darkness withdraws .... Today the Sun of 
Righteousness is born unto us.” 11 So Jerome preached on that 
day for the Latins. And then on the fifth of January the church 
of Jerusalem came, along with pilgrims such as Aetheria, to 
celebrate the vigil of the feast of the Nativity. 45 Then, as now, 
various rites and languages met together in Bethlehem. Such a 
vigil celebration, when Christ was being praised “in the tongues 
of many nations , was used by the deacon Sabianus for a rather 
delicate matter. Jerome reproaches him: “You hid love-letters 
in the grille that once was the cradle of our Lord and now is 
an altar.”" 1 His beloved picked them up “adoring on bended, 
knee . This does not indicate genuflection as we know it. The 
oriental falls upon his knees, touches the holy spot with his fore¬ 
head and kisses it. At Christmas-time today the Franciscans 
place a figure of the Christ-child made from precious metal on 
the floor of the manger. A grille protects this from thieving 
hands. It was under just such a grille that Sabianus hid the let¬ 
ter which his beloved was then able to get hold of when she 
prostrated herself upon the floor. 

Did an altar stand permanently or during public worship 
above the manger in those days? Perhaps all that Jerome’s words 
indicate is that since Christ’s birth the ordinary manger had 
become very sacred. St. Paula counts herself happy “to kiss the 
manger in which the Lord cried as a babe”. 48 The grille must 
frequently have been removed, therefore, possibly when there 
was someone there to keep a watchful eye on the precious 

44 G. Morin: Anecdota Maredsolana, Maredsoli — Oxoniae 1895, 
III 396 f. Did Jerome really not know about the historical develop¬ 
ment? This return of light was what made December 25 the festival of 
Sol Invictus. To suppress this, in 330 the Roman Church fixed this 
as the day for the festival of Christ’s birth. 

Juvenal, Patriarch of Jerusalem from 424—458, introduced Decem¬ 
ber 25 as the birthday feast. See S. Vailhe: Echos d’Oricnt 8 (19051 
212—18. ' 

Ep. 147, 4: CSEL LVI 320: “Tu inter ostia quondam praesepis 
donum, nunc altaris amatorias epistulas fulciebas.” 

47 flexo adoratura genu. 

48 Ep. 108, 10: CSEL LV 318. 
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objects; or she was content, like eastern Christians at Christmas¬ 
time today, to kiss the edge of the manger. In the “cave of the 
Redeemer” she found “the lodging (diversorium) of the virgin 
and the stall (stabulttm )”. 40 In another letter Jerome distinguishes 
between the two places, diversorium and praesepe.™ The words 
could be different terms for the same room with the manger. 
But that place is too cramped for a lodging, whereas the adjoin¬ 
ing grotto of the Nativity at the higher level provides room to 
live in. Thus Jerome lighted upon the tradition which followed 
the pattern set by nature itself: Mary bore the Saviour here in 
the upper grotto and then laid him in the manger of the smaller, 
deeper one. 

In his Christmas homily he laments: “Oh that it were granted 
to me to see that manger in which the Lord was laid! Ostensibly 
to honour him, we Christians have taken away the crib of clay 
and replaced it with a crib of silver.” 51 He knew of a silver 
manger then. What did it look like? Was it a casket? Or had 
they overlaid the rock sides of the manger with silver? The 
text seems to demand that once there was a clay manger set 
within one of rock. In the houses of the fellahin are to be found 
trough-like mangers on the floor or on the wall, fashioned out of 
clay and straw. 52 Obviously such a clay manger set within a 
stone would be superfluous. It would be useful to raise the outer 
rim of a stone manger with clay only if the cavity were too 
shallow to contain sufficient fodder. Clay is, however, so non¬ 
durable that such a slab on Christ’s manger could not have lasted 
till Jerome’s day. His lament for the vanished manger of clay 
was therefore pointless. It would have made more sense to us 
had he wished to see the original shape of the rock-hewn manger. 
It seems to me that this lump of rock was too rough for the 
pious feelings of the people of Bethlehem, and so they smoothed 

4U Ibid. 316. 50 Ep. 46, 11: CSEL LIV 341. 

51 G. Morin: Anecdota (see n. 44 above) III 393: “O si mihi liceret 
illud praesepe videre, in quo Dominus jacuit! Nunc nos Christi quasi 
pro honore tulimus luteum et posuimus argenteum.” 

52 To the present-day wooden mangers are unknown in this treeless 
land. For that very reason the relics thereof in St. Maria Maggiore 
are spurious. 
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away all irregularity by applying soft clay which marked out 
the outline of the manger. To that extent Jerome could speak 
of a clay manger. 

Shortly after Jerome, Eucherius (c. 440) described Bethlehem. 
It was still an insignificant spot “on a very restricted area and 
encircled by a low wall”; but around the basilica a new centre 
of life was developing with the monastery of Jerome and Paula 
as well as the hospice for pilgrims which she had founded. Yet 
he passes over everything. All that he counts important is the 
fact that here is the place “where the Lord’s crib, with its upper 
surface (insuper) embellished with shining silver and gold, is 
enclosed in a cavern.” 53 His “insuper” rules out a silver casket 
within the manger. 54 Just as their poor forefathers had smoothed 
the walls with clay, so now well-to-do Christians were over¬ 
laying the rock-surfaces with precious metal. This is what 
Jerome inaccurately describes as a “crib of silver”. 

In passing, Anonymus of Piacenza (570) has left this com¬ 
ment on Rachel’s grave. “On this spot a church has now been 
built.” 55 After this he entered Bethlehem, “a splendid place 

53 Geyer 127: “ubi praesepe Domini exornatum insuper argento atque 
auro fulgenti cella ambitur.” 

34 This is the usual opinion. Cf. F. M. Abel: Bethleem, Paris 1914, 
115 f.; Dalman: Orte uni Wegc 42. Klameth I 45 f., shares my 
view. 

6,> Geyer 209. He alone mentions it. So far there is no archaeological 
trace of it. Yet his information is worth trusting. The Georgian 
calendar of feasts observed by the Jerusalem church shortly before 
the Arabian invasion, and which was contemporary with Anonymus, 
indicates two feasts at Rachel’s grave. February 20 was her burial: 
Goussen 14. Concerning July 18 wc read: “On the road to Bethlehem 
at Rachel’s grave, in memory of her, and deposition of St. Stephen, 
of St. John the Baptist....” Ibid. 27. Seven martyrs are named. 
Their relics could only have been in some quite modest building which 
was destroyed by the Persians or the Moslems. The guides wove 
legends round this tomb. Anonymus was told (Geyer 208) that here 
Mary rested with her Child on the flight into Egypt, and that fresh 
water sprang from the ground at her request, water which the pilgrim 
credulously drank. There is no spring there. But by Rachel’s grave ran 
Pontius Pilate’s conduit, later that of Septimius Severus, which 
supplied Jerusalem with water from the springs at Solomon’s pools. 
Remains of this conduit are still to be seen in the vicinity. The conduit 
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where there are many servants of God”. Since Eucherius time 
had it cast off its plain dress? Probably he paid attention only 
to convents and churches. cc There is a cave there, where the 
Lord was born, and the manger, adorned with silver and gold, 
and lamps burn there without ceasing.” 00 Again it is certain 
that he came upon no silver and golden manger within that of 
rock; but that he found the latter lined, bottom and sides, 
with these metals. It is not until the end of the passage that 
he says: “In front of (ante) Bethlehem there is a monastery, 
girt with a wall, in which a host of monks live. Is this Jerome s 
monastery? If so, he could scarcely have overlooked that of 
Paula, also situated in the precincts of the basilica. His. “ante 
Bethlehem ” must point, therefore, to a monastery which he 
found at the entrance to the town. 57 

With the assault of the Persians under Chosroes in 614, the 
shrines of Jerusalem fell in ruins. The torches spared the basilica 


of Septimius Severus must still have been working in 570, and its 
water, probably led off into a basin, was shown to the innocent 
pilgrim as a continuous miracle. 

30 Geyer 209: “Ibi est spelunca, ubi natus est Dominus, et praesepium 
ex auro et argento ornatum, et jugiter ibi hunt luminaria.” 

57 Graves were discovered there which had lain beneath a monastic 
church. The inscriptions belong to between the fourth and sixth cen¬ 
turies. The ceramics go back to the fourth. See Bagatti (c. i. n. 4) 
248—55. Presumably this was the monastery of Abbot John, which, 
according to Procopius V 9 (J. Haury, Leipzig 1913, 169) was rebuilt 
by the emperor Justinian at the same time as the city wall. Both may 
well have been ruined by the Samaritans. The monastery would 
require a wall because it was outside the city. Probably it was the 
same one in which John Cassian lived about 385. According to his 
description, De coenob. inst. 4, 31: PL XLIX 192, his monastery was 
situated “not far from the cave of the Nativity”. Ibid. 3, 4: 
PL XLIX 127. Here it is said that his monastery, “where Prime was 
first introduced”, stood “where our Lord was born of the Virgin”. 
And the phrase: “de bethlehemitici coenobii rudimentis” points to the 
city itself. Collatio 11, 5: PL I 851. His details thus fit the Byzantine 
monastery south of the city-wall, half-way between the grave of 
Rachel and the basilica. See Vailhe: ROC 4 (1899) 521, who would 
like to place it in Beth-Sahur or east of there in the Field of the 
Shepherds; but Cassian’s text demands that this monastery be in or 
near Bethlehem. 
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at Bethlehem. Here they came upon a mosaic depicting the 
adoration of the magi. Since the time of Clement of Alexandria 58 
and of Origen 59 these had been considered to be Persians. Even 
in the days of the catacombs, Christian artists had loved to 
portray their visit to the manger. “The dress, especially the 
pileus on the head, the trousers, often the chiton with sleeves 
and the cloak, show that the artist wants to depict Persians, and 
in particular recognizably to show priests of Mithras adoring 
the divine Child Jesus.” 00 The hordes were taken aback when 
on entering the church they saw people in their own national 
dress gazing down on them. They saw, indeed, the vestments 
of their own god, Mithras. Hence they recoiled at the thought 
of destroying the place, as from sacrilege. 81 

Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem (d. 638), lived through 
the Arab invasion. In 634 the first troops were already besieging 
Bethlehem so that the Christians of Jerusalem did not celebrate 
Christmas there. 82 Full of longing, on Christmas Eve he must 
have thought of the “anointed stone plate (XiTrapv) 7tXa£) which 
held God as a child ... and the glorious manger”, 83 and which 
he celebrated in a poem as one of the glories of the basilica. 
More clearly than Jerome, he distinguishes between the two 
grottos, and adds another feature. Today it is a star, in his 
time it was a stone plaque in the floor which marked the exact 
spot of the birth. Had many generations already been venerating 
this? We know nothing of its age. 84 In 638 the Patriarch sur¬ 
rendered the city of Jerusalem to the Arabian commander Omar 
who spared the churches. In Bethlehem Omar offered his prayer 

58 Strom. I 15, 71: GCS II 45. 

59 Contra Cels. I 58: GCS I 109. 

60 A. Dieterich: ZNW 3 (1902) 4. 

01 So the Synod of Jerusalem reports in a letter in 836. Abel: Beth- 
leem 128. 

62 Sophronius bemoans this state of affairs in his Christmas homily: 
PG LXXXVII 8 3212. 

03 Anacreontica 19: I hid. 3813. 

04 Apart from this, the chain of evidence for the grotto of the 
Nativity and of the manger has no missing links (cf. Kopp: Die hi. 
Statten pp. 52—5). 
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in the south apse of the basilica where he could face towards 
Mecca . 65 

05 Patriarch Eutychius (d. 940) Annales: PG XI 1100, relates that 
Omar commanded his followers to pray here only as individuals. Later 
they disregarded this rule, tore away the Christian mosaics, put up 
Arabic inscriptions, and congregated for common prayer. Even the 
crusaders tolerated the Moslems in the south apse, as Jakut (1225) 
expressly emphasizes. But he has no longer any knowledge of the 
historical development. He affirms: Mamardji 25 f., that Omar had 
already turned this apse into a mosque so that the church remained 
untouched. It is certain that the existence of this mosque helped the 
basilica to survive the troubles under Islam. Sura 19 of the Koran tells 
how Mary fell into labour beneath a palm-tree and that a brook 
began flowing at her feet and the dates ripened on the tree forth¬ 
with. The Moslems now began to look for this tree in Bethlehem. 
The guides are ready with a supply for this demand. Pieces of this 
tree are shown — or its site at least. See Mamardji 25. 166. Today the 
Moslems have forgotten about their mosque in the south apse. The 
name “Mosque of Omar” is given to their oratory opposite the basi¬ 
lica at the end of the forecourt. 
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The Field of the Shepherds 

The shepherds spread abroad the message of the angel. 1 Was 
there a living tradition in Bethlehem concerning the place where 
“the glory of the Lord shone about them”? The shepherd-village 
of Beth-Sahur lies only five furlongs to the east of Bethlehem. 2 
There is a way down to this from the north of the Church of 
the Nativity by the main road, and from the south by a foot¬ 
path past the milk-grotto and St. Joseph’s house. Five hundred 
yards east of the end of the village there is a large, walled olive- 
orchard. This is striking, because on this fertile level place it 
would have been more sensible to cultivate grain. Many of the 
trees are very old. The inhabitants believe that some date back 
to the time of Christ. The centre is strewn with ruins, called in 
Arabic der or keriiset er-ruat (Convent or Church of the 
Shepherds, see Picture 4). The Greek Orthodox still hold 
public worship in the crypt, Sunday by Sunday. At the south 
end, twenty-three steps lead down northwards. The crypt is 
thoroughly well-built, all four walls being lined with stone. 
Where these have crumbled, mortar-work is visible. The crypt, 
therefore, was not formed out of a natural cave, but has been 
artificially built into the soft ground. At the east end the altar 
is enclosed behind an iconostasis. Up above this in the open is 
an altar slab with an apse of loose stones behind it. 

At one o’clock on Epiphany — which is their Christmas Day — 
the Greeks hold public worship at this altar. The Latins, too, 
until very recent times, recognized the tradition that it was here 
the angel appeared on Christmas night. At three o’clock in the 
morning of December 25 they used to come from Bethlehem and 
its environs, to represent the biblical scene with prayer at this 
place. The new Franciscan church, set on a low hillock only five 
furlongs to the north of the Greek Field of the Shepherds, was 
not opened for public worship until Christmas 1954; but it is 

1 Luke 2:18. 

2 The place has been inhabited since prehistoric times according to 
Wilken II 164 f. 
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here that the biblical Field of the Shepherds is located accord¬ 
ing to the plaque by the entrance: Campo dei pastori. In 1858 
C. Guarmani drew attention to the forgotten ruins on this site. 
The name, pronounced khirbet el-esyar in the local dialect, sug¬ 
gests both shepherds and flocks; for the Arabic siyare means 
“sheep-fold”. It is certain that for several millenia wandering 
shepherds have taken shelter on this hillock with its cisterns and 
four caves. Here, too, is a watch-tower of more recent date, from 
which the shepherds could keep an eye on the nearby wilderness. 
The Franciscans have incorporated this in their little monastery. 
They excavated the ruins of a Byzantine convent and church, 
lying immediately below on a north-eastern slope. 3 

Which of the two fields of the shepherds is supported by 
literary evidence? 4 5 Jerome adds this statement to the Onomasti- 
con of Eusebius: “and about a thousand yards from Bethlehem 
is the tower of Ader, which means The tower of the flocks’, by 
definite prophecy pointing in advance to the shepherds who 
there learned of the Lord’s birth.” 6 Migdal ' eder (tower of the 
flocks) was Jacob’s first stop on the way to Hebron after the 
funeral of Rachel. 6 Again we find the same word used in 
Micheas 4 :8. Jerusalem’s glory has departed, like a waste-land 
which supports but a solitary herdsman’s tower, set there to 
watch and guard the beasts. But the prophet assures them: 
“power shall come back to thee as of old”. These two places, 
having nothing in common except the name, had already been 
combined in Jewish tradition. If the flock-tower was applied 
to Jerusalem, as the text of Micheas 4:8 demands, 7 then the 
text of Genesis 35:21 was made to apply to this place also. 8 But 
because Micheas 5 :2 prophesies that the Messiah shall come 
out of Bethlehem, the prophecy of 4 : 8 could be made to apply — 

3 See the report on the excavations by V. Corbo: La Terra Santa 
1951, 49—56; 1953, 85—89; and see also Gli scavi di Kh. Siyar 
el-Gbanam , Jerusalem 1955. 

4 Upon a spur of the hill of the Franciscans, some 540 yards away 
to the south-east, is the property of American Protestants. Christmas 
eve is celebrated here by Protestant Christians of many nations. 

5 Onomasticon 43f. 0 Gen. 35:21. 

7 Cf. J. Lippi (see c. 1. n. 13) 204; Weiser (see c. 1. n. 13) 239. 

8 See proofs in Klameth I 53. 
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even if quite incorrectly — to that place. 9 The transference of 
Rachel’s tomb to its present place has encouraged this tendency. 
At the time of her death, Jacob was on his way to his father at 
Hebron. Consequently we would have to locate his first stop, 
the flock-tower, south, not east, of Bethlehem. From the specu¬ 
lations of the popular mind, however, we must not expect logic. 
Thus even in Jewish times, people identified a flock-tower to the 
east of Bethlehem with that named in Genesis 35:21. 10 The 
Christians gladly took up the tradition, so that Jerome found 
the belief already in existence, that Micheas 4 :8 and 5 :2, had 
been fulfilled when the shepherds received the news from the 
angel. He confirms this once more in his eulogy of Saint Paula. 
“She climbed down to the tower of Ader, that is, of the flocks, 
where Jacob grazed his flocks and where the shepherds on their 
night-watch had the honour of hearing the Gloria in excelsis 
Again he calls the shepherds’ field “pastorum caulae” 12 and 
“pastorum locus”. 13 

In the same period, Palladius wrote his Historia Lausiaca, 
a work of great importance for the knowledge of early mona- 
sticism. The author spent a year in the monastery of Abbot 
Posidonius, which was situated “beyond the field of the 
shepherds” (ejdxeivoc too TtoipcvLou). 14 The Greek name, which 
Jerome rendered “flocks” or “place of the flocks”, appears for 
the first time here. In the year 400 the place was so well-known 
that Palladius gives no topographical indications, and Jerome 
tells us merely that it is about a thousand yards from Bethlehem. 

In spite of the decree of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Decem¬ 
ber 25 was accepted only very slowly in the Jerusalem Church. 
Christmas still falls on Epiphany in the Armenian lectionary 
of 450—500. There we read: “On the fifth they assemble in the 
shepherds’ hut at nine o’clock.” 15 There is a large gap after this 

9 There is evidence of this shepherds’ tower and its surroundings in 
the Mishna Shekalim. Cf. Dalman: Orte u. Wege 53 f.; and Neu- 
bauer 152. 

10 Neubauer 152: “Cette localite doit avoir existe a l’epoque du second 
Temple.” 

11 Ep. 108, 10: CSEL LV 318. 12 Ep. 46, 13: CSEL LIV 343. 

13 Ep. 147, 6: CSEL LVI 321. 14 Cp. 77: PG XXXIV 1179. 

15 Conybearc 517. 
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in the lectionary, and the festival is resumed in Jerusalem only 
on the second day within the octave. Thus we learn nothing 
about the celebration of Christmas in Bethlehem. Aetheria at 
least describes the conclusion and the return to Jerusalem in the 
evening. Her missing page most certainly contained an account 
of the vigil on the shepherds’ field as the start of the festival; 
for the liturgy is conservative. The order for the feast, which 
she describes, recurs in the Armenian lectionary with almost no 
change, a hundred years later. 10 What is meant by “hut”? Did 
it stand on the top of Jacob’s watch-tower? The shepherds did 
build such huts on top of watch-towers. By day they kept a 
look-out from them, and by night slept in them. Perhaps people 
assumed that the shepherds of the Bible had one of these huts. 
But because the text makes it appear that the liturgy was cele¬ 
brated in the hut, even then the explanation must have been 
that the crypt was the original, primitive dwelling of the 
shepherds. 

The Georgian calendar of feast-days indicates what was the 
practice of the Jerusalem Church before the city fell into the 
hands of the Arabs in 638. Christmas was celebrated on Decem¬ 
ber 25. “Preliminary celebration (vigil) of the Nativity of 
Christ: the celebration of the feast begins at six o’clock with the 
procession to the shepherds’ field (Poimenion) lying to the east 
of Bethlehem ... then the return to the grotto of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem where vespers and the night office are celebrated, 
followed by mass.” 17 The thousand paces of Jerome were to be 
taken, therefore, in an easterly direction. 

In 1137, Peter the deacon, librarian at Monte Cassino, com¬ 
piled his book from older pilgrim-writings. He used those of 
Aetheria as well. We may assume that his account of the 
shepherds’ field was taken from her now missing pages. At the 
church “called ‘of the shepherds’ (quae appellatur ad Pas tores)”, 
there is a “large garden (viridarium grande)”, surrounded by 

10 With the addition, that in this place the second day of the octave is 
dedicated to St. Stephen. His relics, said to have been dug up in 415, were 
carried to the Sion Church in 417. Cf. D. Baldi: SBF 2 (1951/2) 211. 
17 Goussens 5. Also, according to the manuscript of Kekelidze, 19, the 
vigil begins with the sentence: "At the sixth hour they go to the 
7ro£(i.viov.” 
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a wall. “In this is a very bright cave containing an altar at the 
place where the angel, appearing to the shepherds as they kept 
night-watch, announced Christ’s birth to them.” 18 This is almost 
a topographical description of the Greek Field of the Shepherds, 
the olive-orchard of which is still surrounded by a wall. The 
sanctuary of the church was thus in the crypt, because it was 
here that the angel appeared to the shepherds. And so the vigil 
of Christmas Eve started off there - probably from as early as 
the fourth century. Because this crypt was the centre of this 
veneration, it defied the storms of the centuries. It did not 
become covered with ruins and filled up with rubbish. Faithful 
hands have kept the way to it open to this day, on account of 
the worship which takes place there. This cave is no longer 
“very bright”, however. Presumably the church had been con¬ 
trived so that plenty of light shone down into this holy place. 

Arculf (670) supplies fresh information. “I visited the tombs 
of the three shepherds who are buried in a church beside the 
tower of Gader. They are about a thousand yards east of Beth¬ 
lehem.” 19 lie may have copied the distance from Jerome and 
then verified it on his visit. The church was built against the 
tower of Gader. This is obviously a corruption of Eder. 20 Why 
is the number of shepherds limited to three? Presumably there 
were three tombs in the church which pious imagination attri¬ 
buted to the shepherds, once the identity of the true occupants 
had been forgotten. Plere “at the tower of the flocks where the 
church has been built”, the heavenly light once shone round 
about the shepherds. He makes no mention of any cave. Accord¬ 
ing to the text, he locates the angelic appearance in the open 
at the tower of the flocks which abutted on the church. 

18 Geyer 109 f.: “Est ibi spelunca lucidissima habens altarium in eo 
loco, ubi pastoribus, cum vigilias haberent, apparens angelus annun- 
ciavit eis Christi nativitatem.” Gamurrini, 122 f., attributes this sen¬ 
tence to Aetheria. 

19 Geyer 258: “Trium illorum in ecclesia pastorum tria frequentavi 
monumenta iuxta turrem Gader humatorum, quae mille circiter passi- 
bus contra orientalem plagam distant Bethlehem.” 

20 “Cades” is an even worse corruption, taken by Peter the deacon 
from an unknown work. Geyer III: “In turre autem Cades domus 
fuit Jacob, cuius fundamenta usque hodie parent.” 
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According to the monk Epiphanius (750—800), the angel 
appeared to the shepherds somewhere to the east of Bethlehem. 
At this place, there is “a monastery called ‘Shepherds’ Field’ 
(Poimenion)”. 21 A little later it is called, in Latin, “Monastery of 
the Holy Shepherds, monasterium sanctorum pastorum ” by the 
monk Bernard (870); and it lay “a mile out of Bethlehem at the 
place where the angel appeared when our Lord was born”. 22 
Arculf does not mention this monastery; but perhaps it was only 
the church and tower which seemed important to him, because 
of their biblical associations. And so it comes into the story only 
at a late date. It is not listed in the Commemoratoriiim de casis 
Dei (808). 23 Hence it must have been one of those monasteries 
which withered away under Islam and was overlooked on 
account of the small number of its monks. We know nothing 
about its foundation and growth. 21 Its modern Arabic name 
der er-ru c at (monastery of the shepherds) is an embarrassment 

21 PG CXX 264. 

22 Tobler-Molinier 317. 

23 From Bethlehem the Commemoratorium passes at once further east 
to the monastery of St. Theodosius (der dost) with its seventy monks, 
and to that of St. Saba (mar saba) with its hundred and fifty monks. 
See Tobler-Molinier 303. 

24 Excavation shows that church and monastery stood on the Latin 
shepherds’ field even earlier than 400. We may, therefore, attribute 
an equally early origin to the Greek foundation, particularly as the 
biblical reference was localized there also. Perhaps the monastery of 
Marcian, built about 454, stood there. Vailhe: ROC 5 (1900) 25 f., 
locates this at Khirbet el esyar. It was situated east of Bethlehem. 
According to H. Usener: Der hi. Theodosius , Leipzig 1890, 73, Theo¬ 
dosius, in fact, put up at Marcian’s on his way to this town. In a note 
on p. 172 Usener points out that the time of the incident narrated is 
515, whereas Marcian died in 492. This error in chronology is un¬ 
important. The biographer knew of a monastery on the way from 
der ddsl to Bethlehem. The references of Marcian to Abbot Sabas, 
too, favour this site. See Cyrill Scythopolis: Vita Sancti Saba: J. B. 
Cotelerius: Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta , Paris 1681, III 27, p. 256 f. 
Likewise, the monastery of Marcian near Bethlehem is mentioned in 
the Vita Euthymii: Ibid. II 86, p. 273. Topographically, those vague 
statements fit the Latin shepherds’ field too; but because its first build¬ 
ings were there before 400, we must look for that of Marcian upon 
the Greek Shepherds’ Field. 
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for the supporters of the Latin shepherds’ field at khirbet 
el-esyar, who, in turn, put forward the theory that there was 
a women’s convent at the former place, and that Ruth of the 
Bible was its patroness. The name der er-raut (Convent of Ruth), 
they say, became later corrupted in error to der er-ru c at. 2j 
Without any reason, very late pilgrim-writings have taken these 
ruins to be those of a women’s convent; 26 but Ruth is never 
named as patroness. 27 The ancient sources say very little about 

25 Thus, for example, Klameth I 55. In more modern times this view 
no longer finds support. 

20 Bagatti (see c. 1. n. 4) 238 assumes that there was a convent of 
nuns here in Jerome’s time. He cites Ep. 147, 6: CSEL LVI 321. The 
deacon Sabianus stuck love-letters “inter ostia” of the manger-altar, 
“deinde curris ad pastorum locum”. His beloved was shut behind 
walls so that he could communicate with her only by cords thrown 
down from a window. It is certain that a convent is indicated. Was 
it on the Shepherds’ Field or on the way to it? The text allows of both 
interpretations. Probably Jerome’s monastery, like that of the Francis¬ 
cans today, was attached to the north side of the Church of the Nativ¬ 
ity. Presumably that of St. Paula came next, on the slope of the rock 
plateau. S. Vailhe: ROC 5 (1900) 41: “Ce monastery etait situd a 
quelque distance de celui de saint Jerome et comme cadie sur le versant 
de la colline.” Because no ancient source has a word to say about a 
convent of nuns upon the Shepherds’ Field, we must interpret Jerome’s 
phrase to mean that Sabianus conducted his window-communication 
with his beloved on his way there. Later pilgrims were many a time 
shown the ruins of this convent of St. Paula on the slope down to 
Bethlehem. Radzivil (1583), 86 saw it on the right of the ascent from 
the Shepherds’ Field. According to Maundrell (1697): Wright 458, 
it stood on the right behind Beth-Sahur where there is an “old deso¬ 
late nunnery built by St. Paula.” The ruins on the Shepherds’ Field 
itself were often taken to be those of a nunnery — by St. von Gumpen- 
berg (1449), for example: Reyssbuch 241. Fabri (1483), I 458 at least 
gives some reasons: the “rota” (spinning-wheel?) and “locutoria” (par¬ 
lour) are ample proof for him. L. de Rochechouart (1461): ROL I 
(1893) 260 and U. Brunner (1470): ZDPV 29 (1906) 41 name Paula 
and Eustochium as foundresses. 

27 The field of Boaz where Ruth gleaned the ears of corn probably 
lay in this plain, the only plain of any size near Bethlehem. For this 
reason she was often called to mind here. For example, see Fabri I 
456; but it is only in Slisansky 41 that I find the information that in 
1660; he was shown “the very field where the Moabite woman rested”. 
The Franciscans told him also that the ruins by the church were those 
of a nunnery, but it had no association with the memory of Ruth. 
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the existence of a monastery. For this reason, excavation alone 
could fill up the empty pages in its story. The Bios di Con¬ 
stantino (9th—10th century) depicts St. Helena moving about 
like a fairy, building churches everywhere at the holy places. 
Thus she visited “the holy shepherds’ field (to ayiov Tuoipavciov)”, 
and built a church there “in honour of the Mother of God and 
St. Joseph”. 28 

Daniel (1106) visited Palestine at the start of the crusades. 
As a Russian abbot he made friendly contact with the Greek 
Church. His report is, therefore, a faithful reflection of its 
traditions. From Bethlehem he went down eastwards. There, 
“at the foot of the hill on the plain”, the angel announced the 
Saviour’s birth to the shepherds. “There was a grotto there 
with a beautiful church, dedicated to St. Joseph, built over it. 
Beside it was a fine monastery; but all has now been destroyed 
by the heathen. This place stands in the centre of a beautiful 
plain. The fields are fertile and olive trees abound. They call 
this plain Agia Pimina , 29 which means: ‘holy meadow’.” 30 Since 
the year 400, the Greek name has remained the same. Jerome 
only put it into Latin: in English it is “shepherds’ field”. The 
pilgrim-account reproduced by Peter the deacon states that the 
central point of the holy place was a cave containing an altar. 
The cave reappears in Daniel and has a church built above it 
with a monastery attached. This shrine was set in a fertile plain, 
and an abundance of olives is a further feature. Thus Daniel 
gathers all the details of tradition into a unified picture. On a 
somewhat free interpretation, the earliest accounts can be made 
to apply to the Latin shepherds’ field, although the eastward 
direction and the distance of a thousand paces, taken literally, 
immediately point to the Greek site. And so, the literary evi¬ 
dence alone gives the vote to der er-ru c at, the Arabic equivalent 
of the name which has persisted since 400. 

As has already been said, the Moslems, exasperated by the 

28 Guidi 51. The book made use of older texts. According to A. M. 
Sdineider: ZNW 40 (1941) 246, this story of St. Helena’s Palestinian 
journey “may have been written between 670 and 700.” 

“ 9 A. Leskien: ZDPV 7 (1884) 41 has the Greek name ayia Iloifzav^. 

30 Khitrowo 41. 
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advance of the crusaders, destroyed all the shrines around 
Bethlehem, sparing only the Church of the Nativity. Daniel 
confirms this, concerning the Shepherds’Field. But the veneration 
for this holy place was so deep-rooted that it soon sprang to 
life again. Some crusaders mention church and monastery. Ano- 
nymus VII (1145) writes: “Not far from Bethlehem is a church 
at the place where the angel appeared to the shepherds.” 31 The 
Moslem Idrisi (1154) confirms that to the east of Bethlehem is 
“the church of the angel”. 32 Phocas (1177) mentions only the 
central “cave”, for it was here that the shepherds heard the 
Gloria in excelsis . 33 From Ernoul (1231) we learn that the mona¬ 
stery was standing once again. It was occupied by Greek monks 
and was called Gloria in excelsis.™ 

When the crusaders left, everything fell into ruins once more. 
Ricoldus de Monte Crucis (1294) found nothing but “a great 
heap of ruins of churches which had been built here”. 35 The 
ruins were still so compact, however, that Ludolph of Sudheim 
(1335) was able to record that “a very beautiful church stands 
on this spot”. 30 In the same year James of Verona reports with 
greater precision: “At that place is a church which once was 
very beautiful. Part is destroyed and part of it still stands.” 37 
According to Gucci (1384) the church was very big, but now 
“it lies almost entirely in ruins: only a few chapels with some 
altars remain.” 38 The church could not have been a very small 
one. The plurals “chapels” and “churches” permit us to suppose 
that it had two side apses. Quaresmius (1626) finds only the 
crypt. The Christians take away stones from the church out of 
devotion: even Moslems respect the shrine. To him, as to all 
Franciscans until modern times, this was the biblical “locus 
pastorum”. 39 They led countless pilgrims to it. 40 

31 Tobler: Descriptions 106. 

32 Mamardji 25. The church is also mentioned in La citez de ]hcru- 

salem (1187): Vogue 448. 33 PG CXXX 956. 

34 Michelant Raynaud 65 f. 35 Laurent 110. 36 AOL II (1884) 350. 
37 ROL 3 (1895) 221. 38 Frescobaldi 98. 30 II 513 f. 

40 Troilo (1666) 312 f. can be cited as an example. On Christmas Eve 
they entered a “vault in a little chapel below ground, along with some 
shepherds from the said village (sc. Beth-Sahur), whom we had to 
pay for protection from their companions. The Franciscan monks 
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The ruins of the Latin field of the shepherds on khirbet el- 
esyar are situated upon a low hillock upon which a church has 
dominated the landscape since 1954. It was not preceded by any 
older church. It stands upon bare rock. 41 The ruins of the church 
and monastery are somewhat lower down on a slope. “The ex¬ 
cavations have brought to light a very old monastery which may 
have been one of the largest around Bethlehem.” 42 The first 
buildings belong to the fourth century, the second to the sixth. 
The later apse, behind the older, made use of stones from the 
octagon in Constantine’s Church of the Nativity. 43 The life of 
the monastery came to a sudden end through some calamity, 
perhaps with the Persian attack. Certainly the monastery was 
“completely abandoned after the Arab invasion”. 44 The results 
of the excavations contradict the pilgrim-accounts on several 
points. 1. There is no trace of the tower of Eder which from 
the start was so closely connected with the shepherds’ field. The 
only tower is one which had been built as a watch-tower at 
the entrance to the monastery, and it is Byzantine. 2. The centre 
was the cave as crypt under the church. There is no sign of it. 
3. According to Arculf (670), three shepherds were buried in 
the church. 45 Presumably it was a ruin even in his time. In any 
case, there are no traces of graves in it now. 40 Besides this, at 


who accompanied us sang the Gloria in cxcelsis” While it was still 
night they returned “and thanked God that we got home so safely”. 

41 Formerly, a wine-cellar in the rock was hailed as the foundations 
of the tower of Eder. Dalman: PJB 7 (1911) 10 opposed this error. 

42 V. Corbo: La Terra Santa 1951, 50. 

43 Cf. the picture of the ruins: Ibid. 56. That supports Euty chius’ 
statement that Justinian demolished the Church of the Nativity. 

41 Ibid. 1953, 88. In his book (see n. 3 above) 98 he suggests that the 
monastery continued to be there until “about the eighth century”. 

4j After him, no pilgrim ever saw their tombs in the church again. 
It is true that Fabri (1483), I 458 says that three of the shepherds lie 
buried in the. church; but this is certainly something he had read, 
not an eye-witness’s account. 

4< ’ With the emergence in modern times of this shepherds’ field as a 
focus of interest, pilgrims began asking about the graves of the three 
shepherds. Naturally these have appeared in recent decades. They 
were shown to Wilken, II 160, for example. But before the excavations 
they did not know where the church was, which must have housed 
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this place all life died out at an early date, whereas pilgrim- 
records go on speaking of an active shrine for a long time. We 
can with certainty identify this monastery with the one of 
which, according to the Historia Lausiaca, Posidonius was abbot 
in 400. It is a building of that period. It fits the requirement 
also that it be “beyond the Poimenion , \ It may be that the shrine 
on the Greek Field of the Shepherds was also a heap of ruins 
after the Persian or Arabic invasion; but however that may be, 
it was soon re-erected, as the succession of pilgrim-accounts 
shows. But for that site we still await an excavation, which 
would let the stones speak for themselves. 

So tradition seems to favour the claims of the Greek Field 
of the Shepherds. Flas it a biblical claim to the angelic appari¬ 
tion? In Luke 2:8 the shepherds belong to a class who per¬ 
formed their duties communally. Small farmers from Bethlehem 
or Beth-Sahur who grazed a few beasts on the meadows, are 
ruled out, for such work was confined to the hours of day-time. 
Today the inhabitants of both places are so urbanized that only 
the odd ass or sheep or goat is kept for household use. These are 
kept in a cellar or nearby cave. They are fed there too, but are 
sometimes grazed on the meadow during the day. Today flock¬ 
rearing on a bigger scale in this region is left to the ta'amire 
Bedouin. More correctly, these are called semi-Bedouin because 
they have houses and land at der dosl. These are the descendants 
of the Christmas shepherds who never left their flocks, day or 
night. The course of their nomadic life was and is determined by 
pastures. After the harvest the broad arable plain around the 
Shepherds’ Field is an ideal place for grazing. The flocks then 
eat the stubble and in the warm weather the herdsmen sleep 
among them under their cloaks in the open. The flocks are wel¬ 
comed by the land-owners because they manure the ground. 
Then the fields become bare and only a few beasts can make a 
poor feed off thistles and other weeds. With the first heavy rain 
of November or December the fields are sown again. No herds- 

these graves. The Arabs, therefore, prepared three graves in a grotto, 
for the use of pilgrims. This grotto extended under the monastery 
domain, not under the church. These three "graves” are still there, 
but the Franciscans are suppressing the deception. 


3 Kopp, Places 
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man would then dare to drive his animals into the sown land. 
Nowadays, at this time of year the ta'amire Bedouin, with 
almost all their flocks, move to the sunny lowlands around the 
Dead Sea. Now, as then, nature has prescribed the way of life. 
Consequently, herds of some size, such as Luke 2 :8 presupposes, 
could have been in these fields at Christmas, only if the birth 
of Jesus took place in summer after the harvest. 

The Latin shepherds’ field is indeed inviting to man and beast 
because of its caves and cisterns. The fields of grain stretch up 
from the plain, coming close to the top of the little hillock. 
Beyond this are scrub, trees, and bare hill-country to north and 
east. The grass springs up quickly after the first rain of winter. 
It flourishes with increasing luxuriance, to be burnt up in the 
blaze of the spring sunshine. During these months the big flocks 
find rich pasture in the hills all round here. The hillock, before 
it was owned by the Church, provided herdsmen and flocks with 
water from its cisterns, and shelter in its caves on colder nights. 
Thus its name, khirbet el-esyar — the ruin of the sheepfold — 
recalls this ancient fact. The Gloria in excelsis could have been 
heard on this spot even in December if an early rain had made 
the grass sprout early. 47 

The problem of the site of the shepherds’ field admits of no 
certain solution, simply because we do not know the date of 
Christ’s birth. The choice of the Shepherds’ Field was most prob¬ 
ably much influenced by the veneration of a watch-tower on this 
plain.. Such towers were 48 and are scattered about all over the 
country; but this one became hallowed when Rachel’s grave was 
brought near to Bethlehem. People believed that, after her death, 
Jacob camped under its shelter with his flocks. 49 Then it acquired 
a mysterious link with the Messiah from the text of Micheas 4 :8. 

47 Most of the shepherds from this region are thus in the vicinity of 
the Dead Sea in December. In 1954 the first heavy rain fell in the 
second half of November. At Christmas I came upon three shepherds 
with twenty or thirty sheep or goats each, in the hills, about a quarter 
of an hour’s journey to the north of this shepherds’ field. 

48 See also 2 Par. 26 :10: “Towers, too, he (Ozias) built out in the 
desert, and dug cisterns in plenty, for his many herds... .” 

40 Gen. 35 :21. 
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In Jewish times the holy place may have been shut off from pro¬ 
fane use by a wall (Temenos) as it is today. Christians inherited 
this veneration. They knew that the angels had appeared some¬ 
where hereabouts, but were unable to determine the exact spot. 
For this reason they celebrated the Gloria in excelsis in the 
shadow of the tower, already hallowed by Jacob and his flocks. 
When the land became Christian and a church had been built, 
legends began to gather round the spot. Since our Lord had been 
born in a rocky cave, a cave became, in the equipment of Pales¬ 
tinian shrines, almost a necessary part of the history of redemp¬ 
tion. They therefore constructed an artificial crypt, pronounced 
it to have been once a cave, in which the shepherds heard the 
angels’ message. In a religious perspective such questions are 
without importance. It matters little where precisely the Gloria 
in excelsis rang out: the important thing is its reverberation in 
the hearts of the faithful. 50 

50 There is no early, unbroken tradition about Joseph’s house, the 
wise men from the east, or the Holy Innocents. Cf. Kopp: Die heiligen 
Stdtten pp. 66—85 on the sites associated with these. 
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I 

Nazareth in Jewish Times 

Bethlehem had shone with a glory of its own: Nazareth first 
emerges from obscurity in the pages of the gospels. The birth of 
Christ in Bethlehem went unnoticed: by contrast, Jesus was “the 
Nazarene”, the name by which he must already have been 
known to his contemporaries. 1 Since then, Jesus and Nazareth 
have always been linked throughout the whole world. This was 
the answer to Nathaniel’s question, reported in John 1:46: “Can 
anything that is good come from Nazareth?” This expression of 
doubt indicated that Nazareth possessed no historical signif¬ 
icance whatever, and neither from it nor its surroundings could 
anything or anyone great be expected. The question made sense, 
for its natural situation makes Nazareth a confined place, out 
of touch with the world at large. Today the road from Haifa 
to Tiberias bends north out of the plain of Jezreel and, after 
much twisting and turning, reaches Nazareth twenty-three miles 
further on. Nowadays the road from Jerusalem through Samaria 
passes through as well. The ancient, famous Via Maris , linking 
Damascus with southern Palestine and Egypt passed Nazareth 
by, about six miles away to the east, running along the glen 
west of Mount Tabor. On the plain of Jezreel this connected 
with the road leading from the sea into the valley of the Jordan. 
The development of Nazareth as a Christian centre altered the 

1 6 Na£copato<;: Matt. 26:71; Luke 18:37; John 18:5, 7; 19:19; 
Acts2:22;3:6;4:10;6:14;22:8;24:5;26:9. 6 Na£ap7jv6<; Mark 1:24; 
10:47; 14:67; 16:6; Luke 4:34; 24:19. 
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ancient arrangement of roads. It became, artificially, a hub of 
commerce. 2 Otherwise, left to nature, with stony soil and tucked 
away in a fold of the hills, it would have remained an insignif¬ 
icant and remote place. Hills rise up all around like an amphi¬ 
theatre. On the north side the place is closed in by the Nebi 
Sa c In, 1586 feet high. The elevations on east and west are less 
sharply defined. On the south-east a wadi with its more fertile 
soil forms a glen. A mile and a half away this reaches the steep 
escarpment above the plain of Jezreel. Winter rains have eroded 
the rocks and fashioned the gully which drops steeply down 
into the plain. This was the natural but hazardous route linking 
Nazareth with the great highways, the route taken by pilgrims 
on their way to Jerusalem. The Nazareth of history was securely 
lodged in this depression the lowest point of which is 1372 feet 
above sea-level. For as Nazareth has grown, many houses have 
been built on the slopes around, but everywhere virgin soil was 
found. It was probably the spring, which has its present-day 
outlet on the road to Tiberias, which drew the first inhabitants 
to this place. 

In Josue 19:10—15 the more important communities of the 
tribe of Zabulon are listed. Nazareth is not named, but Japha 
is, lying less than two miles south-west of it, on the road to 
Haifa. 3 When Nazareth was founded, we do not know; but it 
existed as a Jewish community before the birth of Christ. There 
is no literary evidence, but the rock-tombs prove that the place 
has been inhabited at least since Hellenistic times. Today we 
can still authenticate twenty-three 4 of these tombs, eighteen 
of which belong to the gallery type with niches (catacombs), 
commonly called kokim from the Hebrew kiik , kukim . This 

2 During the past century the town has grown more vigorously than 
the available space really allows. In the Jewish-Arab war, 7—8000 
Christian refugees settled here so that in 1955 the town had 20000 
inhabitants. Poverty is seen in most homes. Most of the people 
work elsewhere, notably in Haifa. 

3 As early as the fourteenth century b.c. the place is mentioned in 
the Amarna letters. It still keeps its old name Yafa. In Kleine Schrif- 
ten II 443, Alt suggests: “In all probability Nazareth, too, was 
colonized from this city.” 

4 See my list in JPOS 18 (1938) 191-205. 
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type of tomb soon gained an almost canonical status amongst 
the Jews. A chamber was cut in the rock and a series of such 
compartments set up in a straight line along the length of the 
walls to right and left, and even in the shorter wall at the back. 
This design for tombs first appeared in Alexandria and in Phoe¬ 
nician cities. From about 200 b.c. they became the favourite 
style of interment amongst the Jews; and the fashion died out 
only at the beginning of the Byzantine period. For a little place 
like Nazareth, eighteen of this type is quite a considerable num¬ 
ber. In dimensions too, these coincide almost exactly with the 
figures given in the Talmud: "... each grave-compartment four 
ells long, seven hands deep and six hands high ....” 5 

Two kokim sites, untouched by plunderers, have been dis¬ 
covered in Nazareth recently. The contents show that one be¬ 
longs to the period about 200 b.c., the other to the first century 
a.d. Four of the tombs were closed with a movable stone. Such 
a manner of sealing is fairly unusual and appears to have 
first come in during the late Jewish period. 6 If we take 
this as a method of dating, we can surmise that the most 
concentrated Jewish settlement of Nazareth occurred in the 
Roman period. 

What sort of religious development took place in Galilee after 
the destruction of Israel by the Assyrians? Did many Israelites 
escape captivity? Were most of those who did, gradually assimi¬ 
lated by the heathen colonists? However that may be, soon 
after the calamity, King Ezechias (721—693) invited these 
northern tribes also, to the Passover in Jerusalem. 7 Only some 
of these accepted the invitation, and amongst them were pil¬ 
grims from the tribe of Zabulon. 8 At about the same time, Isaias 
the prophet calls this region “Galilee of the Gentiles”. 9 Indeed, 
the Jewish diaspora-strain must have grown weaker and weaker, 
especially when new waves of heathen poured in, in Hellenistic 
times. By 165 b.c. the Jewish minority had become so helpless 
that Simon Machabaeus rushed to their aid. After his victory 
he assembled all of the Jews “with their wives and children and 

5 Krauss: Talmndische Archdologie , Leipzig 1911, II 74. 

9 Abel: RB 34 (1925) 278. 

7 2 Par. 30:5 f. 8 2 Par. 30:10f. 9 Isa. 9:1. 
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all that they had: and he brought them into Judaea with great 

joy ”; 0 

This account is compressed. We may assume that there was no 
question of a total compulsory evacuation, but that all who were 
fearful about the future allowed themselves to be taken to safety 
in Judaea. 11 Aristobulus the Machabean (104—3) conquered 
Galilee and Judaized it. 12 He could scarcely have met with a 
completely heathen Galilee. It is more likely that not all of the 
Jews joined Simon, but that a “Jewish element stayed behind, 
and Aristobulus’ Judaizing policy linked up with this.” 13 What 
sort of people were the inhabitants of Nazareth? Were they 
heathen, now forced to bow to the yoke of the Law? The gospels 
portray them as a model Jewish community, praying in the 
synagogue, listening there to the words of Moses and the pro¬ 
phets. They were staunchly orthodox, as the scene at the moun¬ 
tain, where they wanted to throw Christ down, testifies. At the 
Passover they made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, for as Luke 
2:44 relates, Mary and Joseph were accompanied by “their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance”. They seemed to be true children of 
Abraham and not offspring of heathen, who had been forced 
into the Jewish religion but a hundred years before. They could, 
however, have been colonists who settled there after Aristobulus’ 
conquest of the land. 

In the gospels, Nazareth figures as a “city”. 14 The Septuagint 
translates 'ir meaning a separate community-entity, of what¬ 
ever size, by the Greek word for a city (no’kic, ). The gospels fol- 

10 1 Mach. 5:23. 

11 As a rule it is assumed that now the “small number of Jews” 
disappeared completely from Galilee for several decades. See L. Szcze- 
panski: Geographic a Historica Palestinae Anti quae, Rome 1928, 218. 
On the other hand, Alt: Kleine Schriften II 411, believes that in the 
hill-country “the broad sub-stratum” remained Jewish and even at 
this time did not migrate down to Judaea. In that case, would the 
persecuted not have done better to stay in Galilee and seek refuge 
amongst their closer compatriots? 

12 Antiqu. XIII 11, 3 318. Cf. Schurer I 275 f. 

13 G. Holscher: Palastina in der persiseben und hellenistischen Zeit, 
Berlin 1903, 89. 

14 Matt. 2:23; Luke 1:26; 2:39; 4:29. 
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low this practice so that in them “city” might mean only “little 
village”. Nazareth was so unimportant a spot that Josephus does 
not even mention it in his history of the Jewish rising. His 
interest centres on Sepphoris and Japha, both cities in the true 
sense of the word. Sepphoris, the Saffuriyeh of today, lying 
three miles north of Nazareth, was rebuilt, after Varus destroyed 
it, by Herod Antipas whose capital it then was until he founded 
Tiberias c. a.d. 20. According to Josephus, the inhabitants of 
Sepphoris were “the only peaceably-minded occupants of the 
country”. 15 This would certainly be so, because the Hellenistic 
element was very strong amongst them. In this city there was 
a Roman garrison, 7000 strong.“They pillaged everything within 
the city bounds ..., liquidated all the fighting men and sold 
the weak into slavery ... The only places of refuge for the 
persecuted were the cities which Josephus had fortified.” 1G 
Japha with its double wall was the nearest safe place to un¬ 
protected Nazareth. Its inhabitants boldly faced Vespasian’s 
troops, but lost the pitched battle, and after a long struggle 
their strong city fell too. The survivors became prisoners of 
war. 17 In this year 67, the Roman soldiers passed through 
Nazareth more than once on plundering raids and during the 
assault of Japha. Those of Nazareth’s inhabitants who had been 
able to flee to Japha, either fell there by the sword or were 
taken into slavery. Perhaps all perished, perhaps a few found 
a haven somewhere or other. It is certain that the Nazareth of 
the gospels was utterly wiped out in this warfare. Only caves 
in the rocks, used either for graves or dwellings, were able to 
survive these storms. 

Galilee settled down quickly after a.d. 67. It even received a 
host of refugees after the fall of Jerusalem. 18 The stream of these 
increased, swelled to a torrent when the emperor Hadrian 
expelled the Jews from the whole of Judaea after the second 
revolt. Galilee now became their centre. The priestly sept, 
Aphses, mentioned in I Par. 24:15, found refuge in Nazareth. 19 

15 Bell , Jud. Ill 2, 4 30. 16 Ibid. Ill 4, 1 60-3. 

17 Ibid . Ill 7, 31 289-306. 18 Klein 5. 

10 Ibid. 94. The report derives from a source belonging to the turn 
of second and third centuries. 
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As a stronghold of orthodoxy it had to resist Christian influence. 
Might descendants of Jesus’ relatives still have been living there, 
and were they tolerated by the orthodox Jews? I Cor. 9:5 
numbers the “brethren of the Lord” with the rest of the apostles 
among the wandering missionaries. Citing Julius Africanus 
(c. 200), Eusebius reports that “relatives of the Lord” had scat¬ 
tered from Nazareth throughout the countryside. 20 Female 
relations might, nevertheless, have still been living in Nazareth. 
Mark 6:3 reports that on the appearance of Jesus in the syn¬ 
agogue the local people ask in amazement: “Are not also his 
sisters here with us?” Having married, they were obliged to 
remain in the village which Mary and the “brethren” had pos¬ 
sibly left already. It is possible too, that such female relations, 
having fled from Nazareth to escape the calamities of a.d. 67, 
returned to it later on. Thereafter, kinship may well have been 
transmitted further, as the Martyrdom of Conon implies. He 
sealed his faith with his blood under the emperor Decius 
(249—51) at Magydos in Pamphilia. At his trial he said: “I be¬ 
long to the city of Nazareth in Galilee, and am a relative of 
Christ whom I serve, as my forefathers have done.” 21 If this 
account is reliable, then about the year 200, Christian families 
were still living in Nazareth. 

It is certain, however, that Nazareth became completely 
Jewish in the third century. This appears from an account by 
Joseph of Tiberias, a leading member of the priestly caste who, 
after his baptism, won the favour of the emperor Constantine. 
Because of his Christian activities he was compelled to forsake 
the Jewish city of Tiberias and withdraw to the Hellenistic 
Scythopolis (Bethshan). There, in the year 359, Epiphanius met 
this tired old man of seventy who told him that he had been 
authorized by Constantine to build Christian churches in the 
Jewish towns and villages of Galilee. “For none could build 
churches there because no Greek or Samaritan or Christian lived 
amongst them. This is specially true of Tiberias, Diocaesarea 
(that they also call Sepphoris), of Nazareth and Capharnaum. 

20 Hist. Eccl. I 7, 14: GCS II 60. 

21 Archimandrite Hyppolitos: Nla Ehov 15 (1923) 56. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus V 386 has the same text. 
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They are most careful not to allow any foreigner to live 
amongst them.” 22 By this date the imperial authorization had 
been in force for twenty or twenty-five years. How had Joseph 
made use of it? Unfortunately Epiphanius reports merely that 
Joseph built a church in Tiberias and in Sepphoris “and in 
other places”. Was Nazareth one of the other places, and with 
a church did Christians come to live there? We may suppose so, 
because the town is singled out as a particularly staunch strong¬ 
hold of Jewry. Joseph, now a zealous Christian apostle, would 
devote special energy and attention to it because throughout 
the whole world, the names of Jesus and of Nazareth were so 
closely linked. 

So not until the fourth century did the gates of Jewish Naza¬ 
reth open to the Christians. But the town still preserved for a 
long time in all essentials its old features. This is evident in the 
account of Anonymus of Piacenza (570). He devotes only a 
few remarks to the Church of the Annunciation; otherwise, 
the atmosphere is markedly Jewish. The synagogue, open even 
to Christian pilgrims, was said to be the one Jesus attended. 
The pilgrims were permitted reverently to admire the book 
from which he learned to read. Their amazement was excited 
by a bench on which Jesus had once sat at his lessons with his 
school-mates. “This bench is moved and lifted up by Christians: 
Jews are powerless to move it an inch.” 22 He extols the beauty 
of the Jewesses; and the pilgrims are told that “they have 
received it from the Blessed Virgin Mary, whose kinsfolk they 
are.” 24 The pilgrims wanted to see something tangible and to 
hear something edifying. Everywhere their avid demand was 
met with a supply. The Jews of Nazareth themselves colla¬ 
borated, with a pantomime of inability to lift the bench, for 
example. But beneath a friendly exterior simmered quite diffe¬ 
rent feelings. In 614 the Persians under their king Chosroes II 
invaded the country from the north. “When he was heading 
for Jerusalem, the Jews, all there were in Tiberias, the hills of 
Galilee, Nazareth and the adjoining country-side, joined him, 
made for Jerusalem, and helped the Persians to destroy churches 

22 Adv. haer. XXX 11, 9 f.: GCS I 347. 23 Geyer 161. 

24 Ibid. 162. 
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and murder the Christians.” 25 In all the history of the land, 
this was the worst campaign of annihilation ever directed against 
everything Christian. In 622—8, the Emperor Heraclius van¬ 
quished the Persians and entered Jerusalem in triumph. Now it 
was the Christians who screamed for vengeance in a most 
un-Christian manner. The emperor complied, under protest. 
“In this matter, Heraclius yielded to them and had countless 
numbers of Jews put to death, as many as he could seize in 
Jerusalem and in the hill-country of Galilee. But some of them 
hid, others fled to the deserts, to the mountains and valleys, and 
to Egypt.” 20 The storm must have struck the Jews particularly 
badly in Nazareth, for, besides Tiberias, that town alone is 
singled out for special mention among the guilty. The writings 
of Anonymus of 570 reveal a Nazareth still essentially Jewish. 
The year 614 proves this fact, for the Jewish male population 
could never have gone off with the Persians unless the Christian 
minority was too weak to constitute a threat to the safety of 
the women and children and property they left behind. At all 
events, 629—30 saw the end of Jewish Nazareth. Its people died 
by the sword or were scattered abroad in flight. 

23 Eutychii Annales 212: PG CXI 1083. 20 Ibid. 245: PG CXI 1090 
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The Church of the Annunciation 
1. Before the Crusades 

When making a critical examination of the holy places, the 
obvious way to start is with a study of the relevant data in the 
gospels. The information which the gospels give about Nazareth 
is important, topographically, only because it clearly distin¬ 
guishes Mary’s house from that of Joseph. According to Mat¬ 
thew 1:18, Mary was living in her own home when she con¬ 
ceived of the Holy Spirit. Joseph learned of this from the angel 
who admonished him to take her unto him without scruple. 1 
Legally, betrothal was equivalent to marriage. Hence in Mat¬ 
thew 1:19 f., Joseph is already designated as “husband”, Mary 
as “wife”; and Matthew 1:24 concludes: “And Joseph ... took 
unto him his wife.” Matthew does not name Nazareth as the 
place of the Annunciation. Nazareth is first mentioned in Mat¬ 
thew 2:23 when we are told that Joseph settled there on his 
return from Egypt. However, Luke 1:26 states expressly that 
the angel appeared to Mary in Nazareth. After visiting Eliza¬ 
beth, Mary “returned to her own house”. 2 The subsequent 
removal to Joseph’s house is not mentioned by Luke. Thereupon 
both set off for Bethlehem where the Child is born. 3 After the 
Presentation in the temple they return to Nazareth. 4 Luke passes 
over the slaughter of the Innocents and the flight into Egypt, 
but is interested in the pilgrimage to Jerusalem when Jesus was 
twelve years old. He appends this story in 2:41 ff. Thereafter 
his brief account jumps back to Nazareth. Matthew, however, 
gives the impression that Joseph wanted to stay in Bethlehem, 
for when the magi appear, quite some time after the birth, they 
find the Holy Family in a “house”. Apparently they were pre¬ 
paring for a longish stay. From this we may conclude that for 
some reason or other, their home in Nazareth had been disposed 
of. And so it was an angelic command that brought Joseph back 

1 Matt. 1:20. 2 Luke 1:56. 3 Luke 2:4. 4 Luke 2:39. 
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to Nazareth when he returned from Egypt after Herod’s death. 5 
Had either he or Mary still some property there, or had it all 
changed hands by this time? The search for the holy places is 
complicated by this. The problems are: Where is the house of 
the Annunciation? Where is the house to which Joseph took 
home his betrothed wife? Where did the Holy Family take up 
residence on their return from Egypt — in a third house, or in 
one of the two previously occupied? 

As holy Scripture is silent, tradition alone can give us the 
answers. Nazareth, however, was almost a suburb of Japha, and 
the violent campaign directed from Sepphoris against this town 
in a.d. 67 must also have destroyed the little intermediate post 
of Nazareth. Were there any survivors from that year of vio¬ 
lence who went back and as witnesses to the past provided a 
basis for tradition? The limestone houses, impermanent at the 
best of times, had all been swept away. So it was not possible 
to do more than point to the places where Mary grew up and 
where, later on, the Holy Family had lived. It would seem that 
descendants of female relatives of the Holy Family lived on 
in Nazareth until about the year 200. Then the chain of Chris¬ 
tian evidence is certainly broken. But might not the Jews have 
been able to pass on the memory of the holy places in Nazareth? 
This is perfectly possible, for hate has as good a memory as 
love. More and more, Jesus was becoming a thorn in the flesh 
to the Jews. So it is conceivable that at the beginning of the 
Byzantine period they could still point out the places which 
were imprinted on their memories through this stumbling-block. 
We find it hard to understand why the early Christians avoided 
Nazareth and did not seek out these traditions. Origen, for 
example, who lived quite a long time at Caesarea on the coast, 
never visited Nazareth. Constantine and Helena built no basi¬ 
lica there. It might be that at that time a sort of anathema lay 
upon this town which had tried to stone its most illustrious son, 
and still rejected his teaching. Joseph of Tiberias received 
authority from Constantine to build a church in Nazareth as 
well. His chief motive was missionary zeal, hence he had a 

5 Matt. 2:23. 
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parish church in mind. When he did carry out his plan, however, 
we may assume that he chose a site which, in his opinion, was 
hallowed by having played a part in the history of redemption. 
In 373 St. Melania was in Sepphoris, bringing alms to Christians 
who had been exiled from Egypt. Not one word do we hear of 
Nazareth — only a few miles away. 0 St. Paula is the first whom 
we know to have visited the town as a pilgrim. This was in 
386. Setting out from Samaria “she made a quick tour of Naza¬ 
reth, where our Lord grew up, of Cana, and of Capharnaum. ,,7 
Before this she had visited the church at Jacob’s Well. In 
Nazareth nothing seems to have arrested her attention. In 390 
Jerome added to the Onomasticon of Eusebius the comment 
that a church now stood over Jacob’s Well. There is no similar 
addition to the Onomasticon concerning Nazareth. All he says 
is that it was a mere village (viculus)J The earliest evidence 
that there was a church is in the Descriptio Parochiae Jerusalem 
(460); and the evidence is only by inference: Nazareth is listed 
as a bishopric under the metropolitan of Scythopolis (Bethshan). 9 

Theodosius (530) does no more than record the name of the 
town. Anonymus of Piacenza (570) is the first to speak of the 
Church of the Annunciation. “The house of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is a basilica where many miracles take place through the 
agency of her garments.” 10 Miracles happen in the religious ten¬ 
sion of a place of pilgrimage. Nazareth must, therefore, have 
grown into quite an important pilgrimage-town. The centres of 
attraction were Mary’s house and garments. In particular, it was 
the Annunciation which had determined the choice of this site 
for the basilica. 

Had the church been built around this “house of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary”? Did people believe that the house had been pre- 

0 A. Molinier — C. Kohler: ltinerum Hierosolymitanorum et descrip - 
tionum Terrae Sanctae series cbronologica , Geneva 1879, 69 f. 

7 Ep. 108, 13: CSEL LV 323. 

8 Onomastikon 139 f. 9 Tobler-Molinier 325. 

10 Geyer 161. These garments had naturally excited the popular 
imagination. In the Sepulchre Church too, pilgrims were shown a 
girdle and scarf belonging to Mary, ibid. 173. On clothing alleged 
to be Mary’s, and which played a part in history, see Klameth I 
11-16. 
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served? From Arculf (670) it appears that the church was sup¬ 
posed merely to mark the site of Mary’s dwelling. According 
to him it stood, in fact, “where the house had been built in which 
the archangel visited blessed Mary.” 11 The text places the An¬ 
nunciation in a stone-built house, not in a rock-cave. Subsequent 
witnesses follow the same line, 12 “setting the Annunciation, not 
in a grotto, but in a ‘stone-built house’ ”. 13 

Several archaeological investigations of 1895 14 and 1907-9 15 
have cleared up many points, but not until 1955 when the 
Church of the Annunciation was demolished, was the ground 
cleared and the early history of the site laid bare. 10 Before the 
slope, running southwards from Nebi SaTn on the north, comes 
to an end in the valley, there is a fairly level rock plateau. Here 
the Church of the Annunciation stands. The excavations of 1955 
disclosed that it had been preceded by an agricultural settlement. 

11 Geyer 274: “ubi ilia fuerat domus constructa”. 

Willibald (724—6): Toblcr—Molinier 260, mentions the church 
standing on the place where the angel uttered the Ave Maria only 
in a general phrase: “The Christians often bought this church back 
from the heathen Saracens when they were going to destroy it.” The 
C ommemoratorium de casts Dei (808), ibid. 303, lists twelve monks 
in Nazareth who must have lived in a monastery adjoining the Church 
of the Annunciation. The Bios di Constantino (9/10th century): 
Guidi 50, makes St. Helena build a “marvellous church” above Mary’s 
house. A related text from the eleventh century: Meliara I 35, says 
that she built the church “at the place of the Annunciation”; and 
according to the patriarch Eutychius (d. 940): HL 47 (1903) 98 the 
Annunciation occurred within the church. Mas'udi (943): Mamar- 
dji 200, writes: “I have myself seen in this village a church much 
revered by the Christians. In it are stone sarcophagi containing bones 
of the dead. From them oozes a thick oil like syrup with which the 
Christians anoint themselves in blessing.” The grotto down below 
provides too little space for a number of sarcophagi. Besides until 
the time of the crusades it lay outside the church. 

13 B. Bagatti: Ritrovamenti nella Nazareth Evangelica: SBF 5 
(1954-5) 37. 

14 B. Vlaminck: A report of the recent excavations and explorations 
conducted at the Sanctuary of Nazareth , Washington d.c. 1900. 

lo F. Viaud: Nazareth et ses deux eglises de I s Annonciation et de 
Saint Joseph d’apres les fouilles recentes, Paris 1910. 

10 Bagatti directed the excavation. See his report: Ritrovamenti , 
cf. note 13 above. 
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There are numerous grottos, wine- and oil-presses, silos and 
cisterns. There are also “two grottos which had served for 
domestic use. 5517 The fragments of pitchers, glasses and lamps be¬ 
long to as early a period as the second iron-age (c. 900-600 b.c.). 
The Roman period, however, was better represented, and the 
Byzantine period even better still. Until this excavation, graves 
had been the only archaeological index to the age of Nazareth. 
These excavations prove that it existed even earlier. It is signif¬ 
icant that the place was occupied at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 18 In particular, it is possible for Mary’s dwelling 
to have stood here at that time, as the type of house which in¬ 
corporated a grotto. 

The Byzantine church faced east. In front of it was an atrium 
measuring 23 by 17 feet. The principal nave was 21 yds 1 ft long 
by 8 yds 2 ft wide and ended with an apse. The south aisle, 

16 yds 2 ft by 3 yds 3 ins had a monastery adjoining it. The 
line of the north aisle was continued on to the grotto which, 
however, was outside the church. The mosaics and a comparison 
with other churches permit the conclusion that the church “was 
built in the first half of the fifth century”. 19 There are no traces 
of an earlier one built by Joseph of Tiberias. “His building, no 

17 Bagatti: Ibid. 11. 

18 In the time of Jesus was Nazareth confined to this small rocky 
plateau? Did it perhaps stretch further along the adjoining northern 
slope? Twenty-five steps up you reach the massive entrance to the 
Franciscan monastery, flanked on the north by the Church of 
St. Joseph, a hundred and eight yards from the site of the Annun¬ 
ciation. In La Terre Sainte 15 (1935) 7, I, Beaufays tells that, when 
the monastery was being built in 1927—8, on this piece of ground 
they discovered “more than sixty caves, some having several storeys 
and interconnecting passages: a troglodite city”. According to R. Ton¬ 
neau: RB 40 (1931) 556, “no trace whatever of Greek or Roman 
settlement” was found here. When the monastery was being built, 
however, was much attention paid to any ceramics or small finds? 
It may be that traces of the Roman period on this site have been lost. 
The Nazareth of Jesus must have been bigger than this little hamlet 
on the rock plateau, for it had a synagogue, which presupposes a 
population of a few hundreds at least. Where that stood would be 
the heart of the place. 

19 Bagatti: Ibid. 39. 
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doubt of small dimensions, may well have been altered when 
the Byzantine basilica was constructed.” 20 

That church did not yet enclose the grotto of the Annuncia¬ 
tion, though a staircase led down from the latter to the mosaic 
of Conon. 21 To the east lies a rectangular vestibule in front of 
the grotto, known as the Angel Chapel. It is 2 yds 2 ft 9 ins 
broad and attained its present length of eight yards when the 
eastern rock face was pushed back by almost a yard in 1730 
when the third Church of the Annunciation was being built. 22 
Today one enters the grotto from the centre of this, under an 
arcade about two and a half yards wide. This arcade dates back 
only to about 1500. 23 Formerly access to the grotto was from 
the west end of the Angel Chapel at the point where the Gabriel 
altar stands today. In 1895 the walled up doorway was un¬ 
covered 24 once more, showing that the passage had been about 
a yard across. And when at the same time, a triple wall, enclos¬ 
ing the Angel Chapel on the west, had been removed, the mosaic 
of Conon lay exposed. In overall dimensions this mosaic is 
11 ft 9 ins by 11 ft 2 ins. Both its north and south edges, 
therefore, overlap by about 13 V 2 ins the sides of the adjoining 
Angel Chapel on the east. This space must represent an older 
part, it would seem, because, had the entire surface been ex¬ 
cavated at one time, the lines of the Angel Chapel would 
presumably have been parallel to the borders of the mosaic. 
The north-west corner of the mosaic bears the inscription 
“From Conon, deacon in Jerusalem” (IJapa Kwvcovo^ Aiaxovou 
IepocroXupuov). Since the martyr Conon hailed from Nazareth, his 
namesake in Jerusalem may well have established a foundation 
in this place. The coloured tesserae of the mosaic match those 
in the church, and the inscription too, suggests the same period. 

20 Ibid. Bagatti thinks that Joseph of Tiberias certainly built a church 
in Nazareth. His intention only, and not its fulfilment has been 
recorded. Doubts about the existence of this fourth century church 
are aroused, however, by the fact that Jerome makes no reference to 
it in his expanded edition of Eusebius’ Onomasticon. 

21 Picture 5. 

22 Vlaminck, 95. Cf. note 14 above. 

23 See the evidence cited by me in JPOS 19 (1939) 112—14. 

24 Vlaminck: Ibid. 3. 
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The mosaic is enclosed at its west end by three walls covered 
lightly with several layers of plaster. The stones of these walls 
measure 15-17ins in width and 27-3 2 ins in length. “Such masonry, 
with stones of this size, is found only in buildings dating from 
classical times.” “ ,0 A mosaic border, three white tesserae in 
breadth, runs along the foot of these walls, “clearly indicating 
that they are older than the mosaic/ 5 20 Hence, this rectangular 
space had been venerated before the church was built. The oldest 
part, therefore, are the walls with their attached white mosaic, 
which was later ousted by that of Conon. This explains, more¬ 
over, why on the north and south the Angel Chapel, hewn at a 
later date out of the rock, is about thirteen and a half inches 
short of the mosaic. If there was some holy place here already, 
it becomes understandable, too, why the staircase from the nave 
of the church issues just at this spot, and why Conon did not lay 
the mosaic bearing his name up above. Presumably the Angel 
Chapel was started at the same time as this mosaic and the 
church, for in 1895 tesserae 27 were found at the Gabriel altar, 
behind which was the oldest entrance. At that time there were 
still fragments of these in the cast apse of the grotto as well. 28 
These disappeared, undescribed, so that we cannot form a judg¬ 
ment now as to when the veneration of the Grotto of the An¬ 
nunciation began. 

It was therefore in the fourth century that some artist’s hand 
was first at work on this rectangle of Conon. But this in turn 
is related to a pocket-like cave in the rock on which its masonry 
abuts. The fashioning of this cave must also date back to this 
time. It is 4 yds 1 ft 9 ins long, 2 yds 6 ins at its broadest 
point, and has an average height of 1 yd 2 ft 8 ins. It falls 
into two compartments of roughly equal length: a vestibule 
and an inner niche. In the vestibule is a fragment of mosaic 
bearing the Constantinian Christ-monogram. The cave has not 
kept its primitive form, because at some time, when the church 

2,1 D. Baldi — B. Bagatti: II Santuario della Nutrizione a Nazaret: 
SBF 9 (1937) 261. 

26 Viaud 88. Cf. note 15 above. 

27 Vlaminck: Ibid. 3. 

28 Ibid. 6. 
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above lay in ruins, the Arabs used it and altered it.“° However, 
one does receive the impression that once there was a grave 
here of the kokim type, cut into the rock about three feet 
above floor-level, and distinguished by a vestibule. 30 At an early 
date, Christians were venerating the person buried in this cave. 
In 1895 they found on the wall, “a number of crosses” and, 
in Greek, “a long and illegible inscription between two layers 
of plaster”. 31 The cave lies roughly parallel to the grotto of the 
Annunciation, which is only a few yards away. The passage 
led into the grotto through the door behind the Gabriel altar, 
so that all who visited the place crossed the mosaic of Conon. 
These hosts of pilgrims must have glanced into the cave-tomb 
on the left; but not one of them has left a word which might 
solve for us the riddle of the grave in the rock. 

The veneration of this dead person was thus the beginning 
of the process, Conon’s mosaic followed, most likely when the 
church was being built. Was this the grave of St. Joseph, as 
some have supposed? 32 Did the people of Nazareth continue 
for a time to use the silos, the presses, and the cisterns of the 
rock, although they no longer dwelt there, so that he could 
have been buried there according to Jewish law? That would 
explain how this cave-tomb came to have such a close rela¬ 
tionship to the grotto of the Annunciation. In the early period, 
however, it is only the Historia Josephi , originating in the last 
third of the fourth century, and of Egyptian provenance, which 
mentions his rock-grave in Nazareth. He died, aged 111 years. 
His fellow-citizens opened up the entrance to the tomb in the 

20 Ibid. 4: “They had destroyed the original configuration of the 
rock which formerly must have contained a grave. At least, so we 
must judge from the residual niches which are still visible.” 

30 This is assumed by Bagatti also. Santuario 260. Cf. note 25 above. 
“II loculo era scavato a forno.” Vlaminck withholds judgment on 
the nature of the grave; as does Viaud who thinks that it “had 
apparently been destroyed and altered at a very early date”: Naza¬ 
reth 93, cf. above, note 15. 

31 Vlaminck 5, cf. above, note 14; Viaud: Ibid. 93: “Very many 
people have tried to decipher it, but without much result.” 

32 The first was Vlaminck: Ibid. 5. As late as 1955 a Nazarene told 
me that Joseph’s grave was here. 
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cave where his fathers rested, and laid “him beside the body 
of his father Jacob”. 33 It was imagination and not a knowledge 
of facts or of a genuine tradition which composed this apo- 
ciyphal document. It had nothing to do with this cave with its 
solitary grave, for it places Joseph beside his ancestors. Moreover, 
he disappears from the gospels after accompanying Mary and 
the twelve-year-old Jesus on the paschal pilgrimage to Jeru¬ 
salem. In all probability, he died early, while Jesus was still 
waiting in Nazareth to begin his public ministry. The episode 
of the tumult in the synagogue (Luke 4:16-30) shows that his 
memory was still a recent one amongst the local people. Joseph 
could only have been buried in a dwelling-house if that house 
and those nearby had already become unoccupied. And so most 
likely by the time Jesus chose Capharnaum as his base, and “his 
mother and his brethren” apparently followed him there, 34 
Joseph had already been buried for some time in another part 
of Nazareth. 35 

There are those who support the view that Joseph of Tiberias 
was interned in this grave-chamber. “Certainly that would have 
been the finest way of showing gratitude to this benefactor of 
the church.” 30 Later, it is suggested, confusion arose, people 
identifying him with St. Joseph because of the identity of name. 
But neither excavation nor any other testimony is able to prove 
that there was a church dating from his time. As Epiphanius 
bears witness, he did build a church in Tiberias, the city where 
lie worked for a long time, and where we would, therefore, most 
likely expect him to be buried. There is no historical foundation 
for the hypothesis that he was buried in Nazareth. 

It seems possible to me that for a time Mary’s grave was 
said to be in this place. The end of her life lies veiled in mystery. 
It has been proved that Nazareth vied with other towns for 

S. Morenz: Die Geschichte von Joseph dem Zimmermann, Berlin 
1951, 23f. 34 Mark 3:31. 

The Dames de Nazareth would like to think that they had found 
his grave on their own property. See Histoire des decouvertes faites 
chez les Dames de Nazareth a Nazareth, Beyrouth 1936. Archaeologi- 
cally and historically their claims are untenable. Cf. Baldi - Bagatti: 
Santuario 250—8, cf. above, note 25. 

' 0 Klameth I 35. Bagatti: Santuario 262 sympathizes with this view. 
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the honour of being her birth-place. We may presume, therefore, 
that the local patriotism of the Christians who settled in Naza¬ 
reth in the fourth century, led them to assume that Mary had 
retired from the turmoil of Jerusalem and come back to her 
old home in Nazareth where she remained until the end of her 
life. 37 They built a suitable entrance into the old tomb with its 
forgotten occupant, and laid the oldest mosaic. But in that case 
this belief must have died out sooner than the belief that she 
was born in Nazareth, for by 600 Christendom recognized her 
tomb in the Cedron valley as genuine. 38 That might also explain 
why the shadow of oblivion fell so soon upon this cave-tomb. 
Because, apparently, this grave helped to decide the site of 
the church, traditional belief must have associated it closely 
with the Holy Family. Joseph is eliminated, on the ground 
that in the time of the crusades his grave was pointed out in 
the grotto of the Annunciation. Why should someone irre¬ 
verently have removed him from his first quite worthy resting- 
place, if traditionally this had been venerated as his grave? 
Most likely all of the immigrant Christians of the fourth century 
were non-Jews. Hence in contradiction to Jewish law, they 
were able to place Mary’s dwelling and her grave in close 
proximity. When the grave in the Cedron valley attracted 
attention, this grave lost its significance, but it remained open 
all the same, although it now contained no story for the pilgrims 
who visited it. This is a mere hypothesis, however, having no 
evidence to support it. 

2. In the Time of the Crusades 

Mas'udi (943) gives evidence that the church was still standing; 
but we cannot say who demolished it, Sultan Hakim in 1009 or 
one of the Seljuk princes on his way to Palestine. Saewulf (1102) 
reports that the crusaders found the place in ruins. “The whole 
town of Nazareth has been razed to the ground by the Saracens; 

37 How unconcernedly such local ambition can flourish is shown by 
the observation of Jakut (1225): Mamardji 200, that the inhabitants 
would have it that Jesus was born, not in Bethlehem, but in Nazareth. 

38 See my essay: Das Mariengrab , Paderborn 1954. 
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however, the site of the Annunciation is marked by a very 
beautiful monastery. 5 ’ 30 Soon after the monastery, the church, 
too, rose again from the ruins. Daniel (1106) testifies that “a 
very wealthy Latin bishop 55 lives here and that the cathedral 
has been completed. 40 The basic plan was disclosed by the ex¬ 
cavations in 1955. This cathedral completely incorporated the 
ruins of the Byzantine church. It was eighty-one yards long 
by thirty-two and a half yards wide, having three apses at 
the east end. Within it, the grotto itself became part of the 
church. It lay under the north aisle, but extended beyond this 
until it came under one of the vaulted transoms of the central 
nave. Impressively stark, the rocky roof of the grotto erupted 
into the basilica to a height of about ten feet. It was roughly 
trapezoid in shape, and had been cut out of the surrounding 
mass of rock. When the Sultan Bibars destroyed the basilica 
in 1263, the grotto remained unharmed amongst the ruins. In 
1730 the Franciscans seized a propitious moment and, in great 
haste, built a church which, now demolished, is to be replaced 
by a monumental modern building. 41 The entrance to the church 
was from the south, obviously so that the grotto, which in this 
modest building extended over almost the whole northern half 
of the central nave, would dominate the scene. On account of 
this arrangement, a staircase of fifteen steps led down to the 
rectangular vestibule known as the Angel Chapel. 

For a long time before the crusades, the Byzantine church 
must have been lying in ruins; for when the crusaders came on 
the scene they found that all hallowed memories had taken 
refuge within the grotto of the Annunciation. Now for the 
first time we find information about this place. Its dimensions 
are: 7V 2 yds long by 6V 2 yds wide and 3 l / 4 yds high. From 
the centre of the Angel Chapel two steps led down into it 
under a broad arcade-arch. On the left, that is to the west, 
are two pillars, between which the passage leads into the grotto 
from the mosaic of Conon, re-discovered in 1895. These pillars 
were placed there by the crusaders to support the roof which 
was to bear the weight of the basilica. Soon after the crusades, 

30 Saewulf 37. 10 Khitrowo 71. 41 Picture 6. 
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Gabriel was placed beside the first pillar that stands directly 
behind the altar which was later dedicated to him, and which 
then blocked the entrance. The place given to Mary, beside 
the second pillar a few paces to the north, is older. From this 
place she looked in a straight line into the east apse where 
Gabriel had originally been made to appear, bringing his 
message. And when, later on, he was given his place by the 
pillar to the right of the entrance to the grotto, the altar in 
the grotto still remained dedicated to the Annunciation. 42 In 
1730 when the place was rebuilt und re-arranged, the Fran¬ 
ciscans placed it in the centre of the grotto, so that it would 
immediately catch the eye of the visitor, now approaching 
from the Angel Chapel by way of the arch in the arcade. Today 
there is a marble slab under the mensa of the altar, bearing the 
words: “Verbum caro hie factum est”. To the north as well, 
at a date impossible to determine, an apse had been hewn out 
of the rock and the altar of St. Joseph stood there. When the 
Franciscans became the official guardians of the grotto in 1620 
they were quick to cut a flight of steps in the rock from the 
north apse 43 in order to provide an unseen connection between 
it and their friary. Thereafter they placed the altar of St. Joseph 
with its back to that of the Annunciation, 44 so that it faced 
the north apse, which for centuries had been dedicated to his 
memory. The roof over the southern half of the grotto is rugged, 
the northern half smooth and filled up with hewn stone at the 
end, either in order to prevent crumbling above the St. Joseph 
altar, or to present a more dignified appearance around the 
apse. The level of the two halves is also different, there being 
two steps up to the northern section which is about seventeen 
inches higher. We can see what great inroads have been made 
upon the grotto, so that it is now impossible to assess its original 
shape. Because at some time it was transformed into a chapel, 
we may suppose that there was a third apse on the south side 

42 This altar in the east apse was still known to M. Ladoire in 1719. 
It was “dedicated to the Blessed Virgin under the title of the Annun¬ 
ciation”. Voyage fait a la Terre Sainte, Paris 1720. 

43 First mentioned by Quaresmius (1616—26) II 620. 

44 In 1652 Doubdan, 498, marked the altar in its present position. 
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where the broad entrance from the Angel Chapel is today. 45 
The whole floor of the grotto was laid in mosaic 46 which has 
vanished without leaving the slightest trace. 

The first information we have concerning the grotto is 
supplied by Daniel (1106). For him, all the associations are con¬ 
centrated here. Thus he leaves the “great and tall church”, 
descends and enters by “the west door”. 47 In the grotto, this is 
what he sees. 1. “On the right is a cell with a tiny entrance 
where the Blessed Virgin and Christ lived. In this holy cell he 
was brought up, and it contains the bed he slept in. This is so 
low as to seem level with the floor.” This cell can only have 
been a niche or apse in the rock wall which was intact at that 
time. Later, an entrance was cut in it under the arcade. 2. On 
the left, that is in the north apse, is “the grave of St. Joseph, 
spouse of the Blessed Virgin, who was laid to rest in his grave 
by the most pure hands of Christ. From the wall which adjoins 
his grave, white water like holy oil seeps out. This is collected 
and used to heal the sick.” 48 3. Near “the west door is situated 
the spot where the Virgin Mary sat spinning purple, that is 
scarlet thread, when the archangel Gabriel, sent from God, 
appeared to her. It is three sagenes (about seven yards) from the 
door to the place where Gabriel was. On this spot a small circu¬ 
lar marble altar has been erected upon a pillar and the liturgy is 
celebrated there.” The distance between the western entrance to 
the grotto and the east apse works out at almost exactly three 
sagenes twenty-one feet. The fact that Mary was spinning 
scarlet thread for the temple-curtains was probably culled 
credulously from the Protevangelium of James.™ Presumably 

45 According to Vlaminck 7, the grotto had three apses “in the form 
of a cross”. Cf. above, note 14. 

46 According to Poggibonsi (1346—50) 74, “the chamber is laid with 
mosaic”. This is repeated by Rustici in 1425: U. Chevalier: Notre 
Dame de Lorette> Paris 1906, 65. 

47 Khitrowo 70. Certain items in Daniel’s text are variously inter¬ 
preted. See my exposition: JPOS 19 (1939) 97—101. 

48 Holy oil oozed from the sarcophagi also, which Mas'udT (943) 
still saw in the church above: Mamardji 200. Presumably one of these 
belonged to St. Joseph. After the destruction, this, as the most vener¬ 
able, would be carried into the grotto. 49 Hennecke 58. 
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at that time her position at the Annunciation was already 
marked by the pillar. 

In 1165, John of Wurzburg came upon the rivalry between 
the neighbouring towns of Sepphoris and Nazareth. “The Virgin 
Mary is supposed to have been born in Sepphoris also; but 
according to Jerome’s evidence she is supposed to have been 
born in Nazareth itself, in the same room, indeed, in which 
she later conceived, following the angelic salutation. There 
they still show you the very place, as I have seen for myself.” 50 
He is referring to the book De Nativitate Mariae , falsely attri¬ 
buted to Jerome. It was written in the ninth century and won 
the west over to the legends of the Protevangelium of James. 
It affirms: “Mary was born in the town of Nazareth.” 51 Where¬ 
abouts in the grotto did they show him the place of her birth? 
Our next pilgrim-account answers that question. 

Theodoric (1172) stood at the altar in the east apse and 
affirmed: “On the right or to the south is a place with a vaulted 
roof. This contains a cross which reaches down to the ground, 
and here is the place where the blessed Mother of God first saw 
the light.” 52 The space with the vaulted roof, an apse that is, 53 
is the cell mentioned by Daniel. Like Daniel, Theodoric would 
most likely have been told that Mary later on fed and reared 
the Child; but, with crisp brevity, he mentions only the initial 
circumstance that made the place sacred. Conversely, Daniel, 
too, would certainly hear of Mary’s birth at this place; but he 
had already decided in favour of St. Anne’s Church in Jeru¬ 
salem. 54 Thus he rejects the claim of Nazareth simply by igno¬ 
ring it. Like Daniel, Theodoric saw Joseph’s grave in the north 
apse of the grotto. It had “an altar erected over it”. 55 There 

50 Tobler: Descriptiones 111. 

51 Tischendorf 113.Not until the 7—8th century doesNazareth appear 
as Mary’s birth-place, in Hyppolitus of Thebes. See F. Diekamp: 
Hippolytos von Theben , Munster 1898, 9.15.23. These claims are now 
forgotten. The last advocate of Nazareth was, I believe, J. Mislin: La 
tres Sainte Vierge est-elle nee a Nazareth on a Jerusalem? Paris 1865. 

52 Tobler: Theodoricb 105. 

53 Burchard (1283): Laurent 46 states quite plainly: “There are three 
altars in the Chapel, all completely hewn out of the solid rock.” 

54 Khitrowo 19. r ’ 5 Tobler: Theodoricb 104. 
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is no hollow to be seen in the rock floor: the body must therefore 
have lain in a sarcophagus under the altar. With Theodoric 
all literary evidence that Joseph’s grave was in the grotto of 
the Annunciation ends. 56 It may be that the sarcophagus vanished 
when the church was destroyed in 1263. 

The Cretan Phocas (1177) too begins his account with the altar 
of the Annunciation in the east apse. “On the right you can see a 
little room in which the Virgin-mother dwelt. On the left of the 
Annunciation you see another little unlit room. In this our 
Lord is said to have lived after his return from Egypt until the 
beheading of John the Baptist.” 57 Like Daniel, he too considers 
the southern place to be Mary’s dwelling, and similarly he 
regards Jerusalem as her birthplace. 58 He does not mention the 
grave of Joseph being in the northern half of the grotto. Did 
he forget to write down this? Did he omit it because he delibera¬ 
tely rejected it? We do not know. The guides of Daniel and 
Theodoric, too, certainly would locate in the north half more 
than just Joseph’s grave. They would most certainly also have 
told that when Jesus had outgrown his early childhood it was 
here that he passed into the care of his foster father. And it 
was here that his hands laid Joseph to rest. 

There is essential harmony between the Russian Daniel, the 
German Theodoric and the Greek Phocas. They visited Nazareth 
in the century when the crusades were in full swing. Their 
pilgrim ways never crossed, nor did they use one another after¬ 
wards as literary models. For all three, the grotto alone is holy, 
the magnificent basilica but its brilliant setting. A stone house, 
built on to a cave in the rocks is not uncommon in Nazareth 
even today. But now the pilgrim was being shown the grotto 
only, and told that this was Mary’s house. At the time of the 
crusades it was quite filled with memories. Perhaps many of 
these were late accretions. When, for example, the shrine dedi¬ 
cated to Jesus’ growing up had fallen into ruin, this commemo- 

0(1 Once more it is mentioned in a Serbian pilgrim’s report, and said to 
be in Nazareth, but not definitely located. The manuscript is dated 1360. 
The editor, J. Martinow, withholds judgment on its precise age. The 
report runs: “InNazareth, where the archangel announced the birth of 
the Son from the Virgin, is the grave of Joseph the husband of Mary.” 
AOL II (1884) 393. 57 PG CXXXIII 936. 58 Ibid. 944. 
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ration may well have been transferred first to the church, then 
to the grotto. Having come there as a guest, so to speak, it took 
up permanent residence. The idea that Mary’s house and Joseph’s 
house were always one and the same derives from the Protevan- 
gelium of James , and conflicts with the plain evidence of holy 
Scripture. According to the Protevangelium of James , Joseph 
received the twelve-year-old temple-virgin Mary from the 
hands of the high-priest. He took her to his own house which 
thus becomes the scene of the Incarnation. 59 Logic plays so 
small a part in naive folk-lore that Mary is then said to have 
been born in Joseph’s house, in the south apse, moreover, which 
was only built at a later date. Mary’s birth-place is unknown. 60 
Jerusalem’s claim has not been overthrown. 


3. After the Crusades 

The Crusaders’ canon was quick to suffer both deletions and 
additions. In 1323 it was for the first time clearly indicated 
where Mary was at the time of the Annunciation. She was 
beside “a pillar on the left as you enter”. 01 Before that she was 
said to have been at this place, but looking towards Gabriel in 
the east apse. Her altar, dedicated to the Annunciation, was 
there until 1730. Now the angel has his place by the adjoining 
pillar on the south. 62 

In 1485 Suriano commented on the contents of the grotto. He 
stresses that Mary was born not in Nazareth but in Jerusalem. 
“Some” assert “falsely” that she lived in the house of Loreto, 

50 Hennecke 58. Hence it is called “Joseph’s house” in Daniel: Khit- 
rowo 71 and Phocas: PG CXXXIII 936. 

00 There is very little evidence in favour of Nazareth. According to 
James of Vitry (c. 1226): Bongars 1078 “a few” accept this as Mary’s 
birth-place. This belief amongst pilgrims during the time of the 
crusades is testified by Ernoul (1231): Michael-Raynaud 60. Amongst 
later pilgrims, Harff (1498)might be mentioned. He asserts categori¬ 
cally “that our dear Lady was born in Nazareth” (194). 

61 Pijoan 379. 

02 First indicated thus by Ludolph of Sudheim (1336): AOL II (1884) 
358. The text is clearer in F. Deyck’s edition of De itinere Terrae 
Sanctae, Stuttgart 1851, 94. 
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but the style in which this house is built is unknown in Palestine. 
Her dwelling was more likely to have been the grotto. At the en¬ 
trance to this there are two pillars, “one where the angel stood, the 
otherwhere the Blessed Virgin stood”. Within the grotto are “two 
little rooms, close together. In one lived Joseph, in the other, the 
Blessed Virgin.” 63 No directions are indicated, but the evidence is 
plain that Joseph had the northern part, Mary the southern part. 

Very soon, however, about 1500, the south apse disappeared, 
as a result, no doubt, of the Loreto legend. People began to 
think that the rectangular vestibule had been the foundations of 
this house. 61 Then it became fitting that an entrance be cut from 
the centre of this into the grotto. Thus the south apse vanished, 
the rock was broken through and grotto and rectangular vesti¬ 
bule became a single house. The vestibule kept the name “Angel 
Chapel” because Gabriel had entered the grotto by the new 
entrance from this place. Now the ancient passage, leading in 
from the west, became superfluous. In 1652 it was “almost 
blocked up”. 65 Then it vanished from sight until 1895. 

The St. Joseph altar in the north apse, too, was bound to lose 
importance when, soon after 1620, the Franciscans constructed 
a passage from this point into their friary. In 1730 the altar of 
the Annunciation lost its historic site in the east apse and moved 
into the centre of the grotto. And so, the three apses were no 
longer the focal points of veneration, as in the time of the 
crusades. But the grotto remained, until the end of the century, 
the house of Mary and Joseph, the house in which Jesus grew 
up. 60 Then came reflection about holy Scripture and about the 
origins of tradition. Joseph had to leave the grotto. Now it is 
only the Mystery of the Annunciation which hallows the spot. 

63 Suriano 145f. 

04 Other views still continued to be discussed. Thus, H. Castela: Le 
Sainct Voyage de Hierusalem et Mont Sinay , Paris 1912, 482 still 
assumes in 1600 that this House of Loreto had not been linked with 
the grotto of the Annunciation, but was situated at the well. 

05 Doubdan 487. 

60 F. Lievin, who at the beginning of this century was the acknow¬ 
ledged interpreter of tradition amongst the Franciscans: Guide de 
Terre Sainte , Jerusalem 1897, III 95: “The Holy Family lived in this 
venerable house and our Redeemer spent most of his earthly life there.” 
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The Church of the Nutrition 
1. The Church of St. Gabriel 

The other centre from which a long history radiates is the 
shrine by the fountain. To begin with, the latter was named 
after the archangel Gabriel, 1 but after about 1600 this name 
began to be superseded by that of “Mary’s Well”. Today its 
outlet is to be found beside the road to Tiberias. 2 In 1911 an 
iron pipe was laid along the course of this spring, to prevent 
loss of the precious water by seepage. This operation was car¬ 
ried right back to the source, which lies in a cave about thirty- 
two and a half feet underground and 162 yards north-west of 
the present outlet. 3 The water is brought up to ground level by a 
conduit about eighteen yards long cut in the rock. This was the 
original well, holy and venerable, because once used by the 
Holy Family. 4 Then comes the biggest break in the whole: a 
stone duct instead of a channel in the rock. Some five yards 
from its beginning it runs underneath the north wall which 
bounds the raised terrace of the Gabriel Church. 5 The water, 
being holy water, was led into the church through this stone duct. 
Today, the east-west axis of the Church of St. Gabriel lies along 
the south side of the terrace, facing it like a wall. The church 
measures forty-eight feet square. On the outside at both sides 
of the church there are seventeen steps leading up to the terrace 
eight and a half feet above. Only the old northern transept of 
the church pushes out into this higher ground. A flight of six 
steps leads down from the nave into this vaulted north transept, 
the roof of which comes level with the ground. Behind the altar 

1 The first time it received this name, however, was in 1187, in La 

Citez de Jhemsalem: Vogue 449. 2 Picture 7. 

3 A. Mansur wrote his eye-witness account: Tarlch e?j-Nasira } Cairo 
1924 16—18; QS 1913, 149-53. 

4 I once tried, therefore, to creep through the conduit as far as this 

place, but got stuck. The way ought to be opened and kept open by 
a slight excavation. 5 Picture 8. 
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on the north wall of this crypt is a well with a circular marble 
lid. Round the rim of the lid runs a badly worn Greek inscription. 
The few legible syllables indicate, however, that it most prob¬ 
ably read: “Hail Mary, the Lord is with thee.” The wall bears 
the Arabic inscription: “Annunciation of the Virgin and well of 
water.” The Greek Orthodox locate the Annunciation in this 
place. This derives from the Protevangelium of James which 
relates: “And Mary took the pitcher and went out to draw water. 
And behold, a voice said: ‘Hail thou who art favoured, the Lord 
be with thee, who art blessed amongst women’.” Then she 
returned to the house, which belonged to Joseph, though he 
worked elsewhere. In this account, the angel proceeds with the 
Annunciation in almost the same words as recorded by Luke 
1:30—38.° The first apocryphal apparition of Gabriel was thus 
at the well in the crypt, hence the church bears the archangel’s 
name. This is obviously a later stage in the development, since 
it had been forgotten that the well in Jewish Nazareth lay more 
to the north. It was only when the original church was built 
that the water was led into it through the stone duct. 7 

When was the old well abandoned and why was a new one 
built? The Jews told Anonymus of Piacenza (570) many edifying 
stories, but said nothing about the well. Until 630 they were the 
masters in Nazareth, and it must have been intolerable for them 
to have a Christian shrine at a well which they were forced to 
use, day in, day out. Very soon after their expulsion, however, 
the shrine appeared. Arculf (670) provides a detailed account. 
“The town of Nazareth, set on a hill, is just as unprotected by 
a surrounding wall as Capharnaum. But it has great stone build¬ 
ings. Two very large churches have been built there. One of 
these is built upon two hillocks in the centre of the town, on 
the spot where once stood the house in which our Redeemer was 
brought up. As I have said, this church rests upon two mounds 

G Hennecke 58. 

7 It appears that to begin with the inhabitants drew the water for 
all their household needs in this church. That was too sacrilegious, 
and so a new stone channel was made to lead the water into the 
domain in front of the church. Various reservoirs can be shown to 
have existed there. See my articles: JPOS 19 (1939) 254—7. In 1862 
the present outlet on the road to Tiberias was constructed. 
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with arches between. Below, between the two mounds the church 
encloses a very clear spring from which the whole population 
draws its water. The water is hoisted up in buckets by a winch 
to the church which has been built above.” 8 * 1. Like that of the 
Annunciation, this church is “very large”. 0 2. It is situated “at 
the centre of the town”. The ground around the well is fairly 
level. Presumably the Nazareth of Jewish times spread from 
there southwards along the west side of the wadi, beyond the 
Moslem cemetery; for it was there that according to well- 
supported tradition the synagogue mentioned by Anonymus of 
570 stood. Still further south stood the basilica of the Annun¬ 
ciation. Arculf found this still at that time outside the township, 
or at least on its fringe; for only the other church was in the 
centre of the town. 3. “The whole population” drew water in 
this church. Lesser fountains have sprung up from time to time, 
only to subside again: one weak spring has almost always flowed, 
the one that issues nowadays by the northern outside wall of 
the Mensa Christi. As the exploration of the conduit disclosed, 
Mary’s Well had been the real water supply for the town 
throughout its history. By “spring”, fons , a cistern can also be 
meant. But the adjective “very clear”, lucidissimus , almost rules 
out this translation. Moreover, “the whole populace” would very 
quickly have exhausted even the biggest cistern. 4. The church 
is built “upon two mounds”, super duos cancros 3 or “upon two 
hills”, duobus tumulis. Now tumulus can mean “grave- 
mound”. 10 In this context, however, Arculf’s “as I have said” 
compels it to mean the same thing as cancer . And these two 

8 Geyer 274. 

0 Unfortunately there are no excavations to show what the plan of 
the church was. L. Dressaire: Echos d’Orient 10 (1907) 39: “How¬ 
ever, on their property, the Greeks have found beautiful monolithic 
pillars, which certainly belong to a period earlier than the crusades.” 

10 The Dames de Nazareth claim both Joseph’s tomb and the Church 
of the Nutrition. Hence they translate tumulus by “grave”: Des- 
couvertes 17, see c. 2. note 35. Arculf, on the other hand, uses the 
word sepulcrum. As it is, there are no two graves on their property 
of such central importance for the church to have been based upon 
them, to say nothing of the “very clear spring (fons lucidissimus )” 
which would have to well up between them. 


4 Kopp, Places 
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mounds make the text apply to the terrain about the well. To¬ 
day the site of the Church of St. Gabriel faces north into a wall 
about eight and a half feet high; but its north transept projects 
into these mounds, clearly because the spring had broken the 
ground at this point and spread out into a little wadi. The 
church must have stood up above on the terrace, the present 
subterranean north transept being the crypt. This makes sense 
of the way things have been fashioned. The crypt was spanned 
by arches through which the water was hoisted by winches. 
The church fitted into the terrain. It rested upon two natural 
mounds or hillocks, formed by the running water of the nearby 
spring cutting through the ground. 5. The church was alleged 
to occupy the place “where our Redeemer was brought up”. 
Arculf links this up with Luke 4:16: “Nazareth, ubi erat nutri- 
tus ” Consequently it was claimed that the church incorporated 
the house in which Jesus grew up after the return from Egypt. 
We cannot know whether this was the same house as the one 
Joseph took Mary home to after the Annunciation. Are we deal¬ 
ing here with a wild surmise or with a genuine tradition? It is 
physically possible that to right and left on the mounds of the 
little wadi houses stood very close indeed to the well, and that 
these houses were only pulled down when the basilica was built 
between 630 and 670. Jewish Nazareth was still of recent date: 
this tradition about the dwelling-place of the Holy Family could 
have sprung from it. Or was it merely the apocryphal account of 
the angelic apparition at the well, which brought the church to 
this spot? If that were so, we could expect to find it built over 
the old well. Since, however, it arose a little to the south and 
at first was dedicated to the memory of the boy Jesus, the local 
people must have pointed out this house quite definitely. And 
so the church was built at this place. The apocryphal angelic 
apparition may have been a subsidiary reason for regarding the 
water as specially holy; hence the desire to draw it within the 
church. 

The church had a very short life. Baeda (720) mentions it, 11 
but he is merely giving a summary of Arculf’s text. Willibald 

11 Geyer 319. 
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(724—6) has nothing at all to say about it. 12 Whether an earth¬ 
quake or the fanaticism of Islam destroyed it so soon, we can¬ 
not tell. It is impossible to date the evidence of Peter the deacon 
(1137) which he derived from some anonymous writer. “But 
the cave in which Jesus lived is large and very light. An altar 
has been installed. And in this cave itself is the place where he 
drew water.” 13 The only place in Nazareth where there is a 
cave, spelunca , which has a well in it, is in the north transept 
of the Gabriel Church. Was it Aetheria (385) who wrote this? 14 
This cave with an altar, even in her time, could have been the 
nucleus which later was to grow into Arculf’s basilica. But not 
until the Christian period in Nazareth was it possible to have 
a shrine by the spring. This account must have been written 
therefore, after the destruction of the upper church. Thus the 
commemoration was transferred below and the liturgy was cele¬ 
brated at the altar. Then even this vestige of a sanctuary dis¬ 
appeared, for at the time of the crusades, all the memories of 
the Holy Family had become concentrated into the grotto of 
the Annunciation. 

The church was re-erected at the beginning of the crusades, 
but with different furnishings and in a fresh architectural style. 
Daniel (1106) relates: “We found a remarkable, very deep well 
with very cold water. Steps lead down into it. Built over it is a 
circular church dedicated to the archangel Gabriel.... It was 
there, beside the well that the Blessed Virgin heard the arch¬ 
angel’s first salutation.” 15 That is to say, the well in the old 
crypt was still there. The apocryphal salutation of Mary by 
the angel, however, has now displaced the boy Jesus. And now, 
a circular church has risen above. The winches, formerly used 
to hoist up the water, have gone; a staircase 16 now leads down 
to the holy well. According to Phocas (1177) also, there is in 

12 Tobler-Molinier 260. 13 Geyer 112. 

14 Gamurrini 130, note 2, thinks it is she. 15 Khitrowo 71. 

16 Most of it remains to this day. It begins in the eastern courtyard 
about nineteen and a half feet from the church, turns downwards 
but after eighteen steps comes abruptly to an end before it reaches 
the floor of the crypt. The remainder must have been found incon¬ 
venient and superfluous and have been removed during the restoration 
of the Gabriel Church in 1767. 
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the “church of the archangel Gabriel, ... a little cave from 
which a spring rises, yielding very good water”. 17 He says that 
the first part of the Annunciation occurred in this place: the 
sequel took place in Joseph’s house. The Latins pass over this 
angelic apparition at the well in silence. 18 This second church 
likewise, was destroyed quite soon. James of Verona (1335) is 
already reporting: “the church or chapel of the archangel 
Gabriel is partly in ruins”. 10 

In spite of everything, however, the memory of the “Church 
of the Nutrition” did not die out altogether. The first account 
seems to come from the Fleming, Adornes, in 1470. He leaves 
the grotto of the Annunciation, about which he says very little; 
then he continues equally briskly: “We also saw there the 
house of Joseph in which he lived for a long time with Mary, 
and the well from which Mary drew water daily.” 20 There 
is a close connection with the well, and the “long time” points 
to the house lived in after the return from Egypt. Boniface of 
Ragusa proves that this is the true interpretation of this slightly 
obscure text. Twice he was custos in Palestine; in 1555 he 
restored the Holy Sepulchre and must have had a thorough 
knowledge of the shrines. After speaking about the Church 
of the Annunciation he continues: “On the same hill is the 
church dedicated to St. Gabriel, in which other nations pray 
and offer the Sacrifice. There are to be found the foundations 
of St. Joseph’s house in which Jesus was brought up and edu¬ 
cated.” 21 At that time this was the official view of the Francis¬ 
cans. In 1598, following their lead, Cotovicus says the same 
thing. He discovered the church “dedicated to the archangel 
Gabriel, once a temple of the eastern Christians”, in ruins. It 

17 PG CXXXIII 936. 

18 The most detail is to be found in the crusader Burchard (1283): 
Laurent 47: “And at the end of the town in the Church of St. Gabriel 
is a well, held in great reverence by the inhabitants, where, it is said, 
the boy Jesus often drew water for his mother.” 

ROL 3 (1895) 274. 

20 E. Feys: Voyage d’Anselme Adornes an Mont Sinai et a Jerusalem , 
189. 

21 Boniface of Ragusa 263: “I say the foundations, because by the 
will of God, this house has been carried off into Christian parts.” 
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stood “above the foundations of the house of Joseph, the guar¬ 
dian of our Lord”. 22 Neitzschitz (1636), our last witness, was 
a guest of the Franciscans who showed him the grotto of the 
Annunciation. For two days afterwards he made excursions, 
when others must have been showing him around, for he reports: 
“And I was also shown the well where the Virgin Mary and 
the Child Jesus living in Nazareth, used to draw water, as well 
as the place where she lived and brought up the Lord Jesus, 
and upon which an old Greek chapel now stands. And I was 
shown the place, too, where the angel Gabriel brought the 
message that she would become the mother of the eternal Son 
of God. Another little church stands on this place, but now it 
is ruined and dilapidated.” 23 Here he is obviously passing on a 
Greek explanation. And he is content, soberly to report their 
location of the Annunciation as well. It is valuable, therefore, 
to know that in these circles he found the tradition of the 
house of the childhood still alive. It is only a lapse of memory 
that makes him mix up the upper and lower churches. It was 
the crypt with its well which was regarded as the place of the 
angelic salutation; and it was here, not above, that there 
remained “an old Greek chapel”. On the other hand it was 
the upper church which lay in ruins, and under which the 
foundations of Joseph’s house were believed to lie. 

After this period memory of the house of the early childhood, 
clumsily called “Nutrition”, fades out completely. In 1767 we 
hear that the Greeks are still worshipping in “the little sub¬ 
terranean church, dedicated to the archangel Gabriel”. 24 In the 
same year a start was made with the present church. This time 

In his day, therefore, the Loreto legend had not yet completely taken 
over the Angel Chapel. The sentence shows also that of the Gabriel 
Church only the crypt was there: the upper church had been carried 
off to Loreto. 

22 Cotovicus 349. In Sainct Voyage 482 (see c. 2. note 64), Castela 
(1600) speaks in the same way about the “foundations of Joseph’s 
house”. It is not certain whether he himself went down from Tabor 
to visit Nazareth. He may only have copied from Boniface of Ragusa. 

23 Neitzschitz 234. 

24 G. Mariti: Viaggi per Vlsola di Cypro e per la Soria e Palestina , 
Florence 1769, II 182. 
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it did not rise on the terrace, but lower down, facing it. The old 
crypt remained, but no longer as the focal point in the centre; 
it became merely the north transept. This architectural altera¬ 
tion in itself proves that the Greeks no longer had a strong 
attachment to the dwelling-place of the Holy Family which 
had once stood on the terrace. The first apocryphal angelic 
salutation may have been incorporated with Arculf’s church; 
but it was at first a mere supplement to the house of the child¬ 
hood or “Nutrition”. After the destruction of the church this 
legend moved into predominance. In the period after the 
crusades it assimilated the second angelic salutation, which, 
according to the Protevangelium of James , took place in Joseph’s 
house. But the development did not follow a logical course. 
It was claimed further, that the whole of the Annunciation 
took place in Mary’s house, not in Joseph’s; and for this reason, 
instead of “Church of St. Gabriel”, the official description is 
now kenlset el-bishara, “Church of the Annunciation”; but the 
Orthodox inhabitants of Nazareth like to use the expression 
Beit Maryam, “Mary’s House”. The mystery of the Annuncia¬ 
tion was thus taken from the Latin church where it had been 
venerated even in Byzantine times. A contributory cause of this 
historical error has certainly been the deep cleavage between 
east and west. It seemed unbearable to venerate the beginning 
of the redemption at a shrine belonging to a different rite. Because 
of this the church at the well lost its brightest gem, the ancient 
tradition that here Jesus grew to manhood in his parents’ house. 


2. Joseph’s Workshop 

The Church of the Annunciation adjoins the Franciscan mona¬ 
stery on the south side: the northern counterpart is the workshop 
of St. Joseph. 25 This shrine first makes its appearance in Quares- 
mius (1616—26). “If you proceed a stone’s-throw northwards 
from the Church of the Annunciation you will come upon a 
place which from time immemorial has been called The house 
and workshop of Joseph’.” 20 Evidence from pilgrims now begins 

25 Picture 6. 20 Quaresmius II 632. 
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to flow. Sometimes the expression “Joseph’s house” is used, but 
meaning the place where Joseph earned his livelihood. No one 
imagined, however, that it was here that Jesus grew to manhood 
in his parents’ home, for we read also: “There is no doubt that 
Jesus Christ and his blessed Mother must often have hallowed 
this workshop with their presence.” 27 Nor was Jesus a mere 
idle visitor. At the beginning of the present century we find 
the statement: “This was the place where St. Joseph worked 
along with Jesus.” 28 

What value can we set upon this tradition of the workshop? 
Did St. Joseph ply a trade which required a special place of 
work apart from his dwelling-house? Mark 6:3 calls Jesus 
himself a carpenter, and Matthew 13:55 calls him the car¬ 
penter’s son; but the word textcov can bear various meanings. 
Like the Hebrew hards or the Latin faber , it denotes a man who 
works in wood, stone, or iron. In that treeless country, Joseph 
could not have been a joiner in our sense of the word. Furniture 
such as tables, beds, cupboards and chairs were introduced into 
the country by Europeans. If Joseph was a joiner, it was chiefly 
ploughs and yokes which he made. 29 Perhaps Joseph was a 
builder’s workman working here and there on people’s property. 
We do not know, in other words, whether his type of work 
demanded a special workshop. It is only in the seventeenth 
century that a tradition about this begins to appear. Had this 
come down “from of old”, as Quaresmius has it? If so, then 
some pilgrims at least would have left observations on a shrine 
with such an appeal as this. But all are silent, including the 
Franciscan authors, even Thomas of Novaria who gained 
possession of the Church of the Annunciation for them in 1620. 
Presumably the workshop appeared for the first time about 
1600, the spontaneous creation of the popular sentiment of 
the tradesmen and artisans who carried on their business nearby 
and looked upon St. Joseph as their patron. 

27 Ladoire: Voyage 331 (see c. 2. note 42). 

28 Lidvin: Guide 102 (see c. 2. note 66). 

29 Justin has this in mind, and as a man born in Palestine not long 
after his judgment has some weight. Dialogue with Trypho 88: PG 
VI 688. 
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Popular imagination was also stimulated by the ruins of a 
crusaders’ church on this site. In 1754 the Franciscans acquired 
it and built an unpretentious chapel. Until about 1900, however, 
they regarded the grotto of the Annunciation and also the 
Angel Chapel (House of Loreto) at the dwelling-place of the 
Holy Family after their return from Egypt. Then for them, 
Joseph’s workshop and Arculf’s Church of the Nutrition begin 
to coalesce. The little chapel had to go; the excavations of 1908 
yielded a clear picture of the first church, 30 upon which the 
present one, completed in 1914, was modelled. This rested upon 
the foundations of a crusaders’ church which did not have the 
basilica of Arculf for predecessor, for the following reasons. 
1. The Church of the Holy Childhood stood “in the centre of 
the town”, in contrast, obviously, to “the other”, that is, the 
Church of the Annunciation. Today, both of these churches 
abut the Franciscan monastery, on the south and north sides 
respectively. They are close neighbours, which is not in accord 
with Arculf’s statements. 2. The excavations revealed no remains 
of a Byzantine church. The hypothesis that the crusaders had 
followed the plan of a fifth or sixth century church, 31 lacks 
archaeological evidence. This is all the more striking because 
such archaeological data were abundant in the Church of the 
Annunciation, even before the excavations of 1955. 3. Arculf 
found “a very clear spring between the two mounds”, the water 
from which was hoisted up by winches by “the whole popula¬ 
tion”. Can this text be made to fit the church? Almost at its 
very centre there is a square Byzantine-style basin, about 
six feet wide and deep. Seven steps, with fragments of mosaic, 
led down, and the floor, too, was laid with mosaic. Six feet to 
the north of the basin, and running parallel to it, there was a 
stretch of wall, about twenty-six feet long and six feet wide. 
In this was visible “the base of a huge pilaster.... We can 
assume that it supported an arch which covered the basin.” 32 
Everything, therefore, fits Arculf’s description. “In the crypt 

30 Viaud directed the excavations. He entitled his report: Eglise de 
la Maison oh de l 3 Atelier de Saint Joseph . Nazareth 133 (see c. 2. 
note 15). The “or” thus connects the late work-shop with the earlier 
church of Arculf. 31 Viaud: Ibid. 141. 32 Viaud: Ibid. 142. 
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are traces of pilasters {tumuli) which supported the upper 
church. Between the pilasters is a basin for water.” 33 The frag¬ 
ment of a wall that was uncovered need not, however, be the 
base of a pilaster. Neither plan nor report indicate a counter¬ 
part on the south side. It is dangerous to translate tumulus by 
“pilaster”. That would require two sets of firm pilaster bases. 
Probably the basin was a bath. It lies directly on the rock. 
The crusaders simply covered it up, obviously because it served 
a non-religious purpose. Not until 1914, when the church had 
been reconstructed, did the basin come to resemble a crypt such 
as Arculf requires. In the church of the crusaders, you descended 
a few steps from the main door, there being a difference in level 
of about eight feet between threshold and floor. 34 In 1914 the 
floor in the west half of the church was levelled up with the 
threshold. As a result the basin gained five feet in depth. Now 
there are thirteen steps down to it, equally spaced. Nonetheless, 
Arculf describes something quite different. One has only to 
imagine an upper church with an aperture above this basin and 
try to picture to oneself “the whole population” drawing up 
water with a winch and buckets. All this fuss was to empty a 
six by six foot trough, which, moreover, could be reached much 
more conveniently by a flight of steps. And where was the 
conduit bringing the water into this basin? There is no trace 
of it. 35 4. The later witnesses, too, contradict one another. Peter 
the deacon’s Anonymus makes Jesus grow up in a cave which 
also has a source of water. Pilgrims during the crusades visited 
the church at Mary’s Well, but none mentions the one that was 
built near the shrine of the Annunciation in the same period. 
Other witnesses at the close of the Middle Ages locate the place 
where Jesus grew up at Mary’s Well, as we have pointed out. 
The name “Church of St. Gabriel” itself characterizes the spot 

33 Baldi: Santuario 292 (see c. 2. n. 25). 34 Viaud: Ibid. 137. 

35 Klameth I 8—10, thinks that ArculPs Church of the Nutrition 
stood here. All that he opposes is the idea that the “utterly clear 
spring” can be identified with this basin. Without any good reason, 
he relies on the hypothesis that the jons lucidissimus of Arculf was 
moved from its rightful place and got into the Gabriel Church 
through an error in the text concerning that church. 
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perfectly clearly. To this we must add the observation that 
the Greeks worship at this place. 

We are thus on the wrong track if we try to bring together, 
in one church, Joseph’s workshop and the house of Jesus’ 
boyhood. The crusaders were the first to build a church on this 
spot. Countless pilgrims hurried past it; none has a word to 
say about it. No biblical association can therefore have caused 
it to be built. It was probably an ordinary parish church such 
as one finds near many a cathedral in Europe. The Latin 
archbishop, the canons and their households had thoroughly 
built up the area and occupied it. 30 The great basilica was far 
too vast and magnificent for ordinary public worship, and so, 
as in similar circumstances elsewhere, there was a need to build 
this other church too, the ruins of which acquired the legend 
of Joseph’s workshop, and in recent times, that of his house 
as well. 37 

30 In 1652, Doubdan, 497, could still see how far the ruins of the 
archbishop’s palace and the houses of the canons extended. 

37 There has been hesitation in determining the site of the synagogue 
and the hill from which they wanted to cast our Lord down. See Pic¬ 
ture 9 and cf. Kopp: Die hi. Statten pp. 116—29. 
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Birth-Place and Youth 

All four evangelists say that John the Baptist heralded the 
appearance of Jesus. Luke alone makes him out to be the 
forerunner by promise and from birth. He too is the only one 
who tells that they were related not only in spirit, but also 
by blood. This is why Mary set off from Nazareth immediately 
after the Annunciation, to go and rejoice with her kinswoman 
Elizabeth over the wonderful grace of God. The aura of the 
Magnificat surrounds the birth-place of John the Baptist. Where 
was this? In Luke 1:39 we find only the vague expression that 
Mary “rose up and went with haste to a town of Juda, in the 
hill country”. 1 That the dumb tongue of Zachary became loosed 
again after the birth of John was known “throughout all the 
hill country of Judaea”. 2 In this place we have the common word 
TouScda : but the word’IouSa used in the same sense is unique. 
The word used for mountains, 7) opciVY), at least narrows the 
region down to the mountainous part near Jerusalem. Pliny uses 
it for the district around Jerusalem. 3 The Protevangelium of 

1 cTropeuG'/) etc; opswqv p-exa cTTOuSyj^ sic; ttoXiv ’Io68a. Luke 1:65. 

2 ev oXfl -rf) opsivvj t* 7js ’Iou&atac;. 

3 Nat. Hist. V 14: C. Mayhoff, Leipzig 1906, 310. According to Pliny 
Judaea was divided into ten toparchies (political districts). He begins 
with Jericho and ends with Orinen, the district around Jerusalem. 
According to Josephus: Bell. Jud. Ill 3, 5 par. 54—6, Jerusalem is 
capital of a toparchy. He numbers eleven of these districts, because 
he included Idumea in Judaea. 


4 * 
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James, dated about 150, uses the same expression to denote the 
hill country near Jerusalem. 4 Why does Luke not tell us the 
name of this Judaean town? It may have been missing in the 
source he used, or the Hebrew word may have sounded so 
strange and unimportant to his ear, that he simply dropped it. 

Unfortunately, tradition does not fill in this gap. At one time 
John had made a great stir throughout the land, but his memory 
faded after the excitement of the first and second Jewish revolts. 
From the Jews who had to leave the country in 135, the Gentile 
Christians inherited no tradition concerning the place of his 
birth. That this is so is proved by the silence of such men as 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome. There was so much uncertainty, 
indeed, that in the course of the centuries, no fewer than ten 
suggestions were made as to John’s birth-place and the site of 
the Visitation. 5 * The first place to attract attention seems to have 
been Jerusalem itself. Zachary is promoted to the office of 
high-priest by chapters twenty-three and twenty-four of the 
Protevangelium of James, chapters apparently added later from 
early Christian legendary material. He is murdered at the altar 
by Herod, for refusing to disclose John’s hiding-place. 0 All 
this is in flat contradiction to Luke 1:5 which makes him a 
simple priest belonging toAbia’s group. Even Origen was affected 
by this apocryphal gospel. He considers Zachary to be the 
high-priest, applies Matthew 23:35 to him, and bases his view 
upon “tradition”. 7 At an early date Jerusalem claimed to possess 

4 Amann 240, 262. 

5 On this see A. E. Mader: Altchristlicbe Basiliken und Lokaltradi- 
tionen in Siidjudaa , Paderborn 1918, 188-207. Mader decides in 
favour of the city of Jeta (Yatta today) mentioned in Josue 21 :16, 
about six miles south of Hebron. It is, however, scarcely possible to 
derive this Jeta from Juda, etymologically. Besides this there is not 
a scrap of tradition in favour of this out-of-the-way city of the 
Edomites, the region around which was forcibly Judaized about 
120 b.c. See Abel: Histoire I 211. 

“ Amann 264f. Earlier in chap. 8, 3: Ibid. 213, where the name 
Zachary * is given to the high-priest. This may, however, be an 
editor’s gloss. 

7 On this and similar views amongst the early fathers, see A. Beh- 
rendts: Studien iiber Zacharias-Apokrypben , Leipzig 1895, 25—29. 
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the Baptist’s severed head. It was venerated in his church in 
Christian Street. There is an image of John the Baptist’s head 
on the dish on the gable-end of this church, the oldest part of 
which dates back to the middle of the fifth century. 8 At about 
the same time the Armenian lectionary came into existence. The 
only feast of John the Baptist which it contains is appointed for 
the day of his beheading, August 29.° The next step in the 
process of thought would seem to have been that his birth too 
was located in this church also. For July 24, the Georgian 
calendar of feasts (before 638) indicates “the birth of John the 
Baptist in the building of the patriarch John”. 10 Was it only the 
commemoration of his birth which was celebrated there? 11 At 
any rate, when speaking of the churches in Jerusalem, the 
Commemoratorium de casts Dei (808) remarks: “In St. John s 
where he was born, there are two priests.” 12 We could take the 
“where he was born” to be a misunderstanding. 13 However, both 
witnesses allow us to conclude that, according to popular belief 
in the city, Zachary once lived where the church was and there 
received John as a gift from heaven. 

The Protevangeliiim of James could, however, suggest Beth¬ 
lehem as the setting. When Herod slaughtered the children, it 
makes Elizabeth, too, flee with John, without indicating their 
point of departure. Matthew limits the area to Bethlehem and 
its environs. 14 Hence many assumed that Zachary lived in this 
town and that his son shared in the honour of Jesus’ birth-place. 
The monk Epiphanius (750-800) likewise makes him live here 
with Elizabeth and points to it as John’s birth-place. A few 
pages further on he says that after the Annunciation, Mary 
“went straight off to Elizabeth in Bethlehem”. 1 ' 1 It was probably 
from him that Cedrenus (1058) took over this belief. He says 
that Mary went Tinto the mountains, that is, to Bethlehem”." 1 

8 Vincent: Jerusalem 663 f. 0 Conybeare 526. 10 Goussen 25. 

11 This opinion is expressed by Goussen 25. 

12 Tobler-Molinier 302. 

13 Goussen 30, note on August 29. Different view in Abel: Jerusa¬ 
lem 645. , . . 

14 Amann 264: “The author assumes that John the Baptist was born 

in Bethlehem.” 

15 PG CXX 193, 200. 16 PG CXXI 364. 
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1. Ain Karim 

These and other opinions belong to past history: only in Ain 
Karim ('ain karim) is this chapter in the history of redemption 
still present and alive. This little town is on the main road, 
a bare five miles west of Jerusalem. The Jewish-Arab war drove 
out the inhabitants: now its houses and lands are occupied by 
Israeli colonists. The Franciscans have remained as guardians 
of the two shrines. At the north end of the place, on a slight 
rocky rise, stands the Church of St. John, the left aisle of which 
ends in a grotto, venerated as the birth-place of John the 
Baptist. 17 You walk in a south-west direction through the bottom 
of the valley, past the town well, and up a hill-slope. Here is 
the second shrine, today dedicated chiefly to the Visitation, but 
bearing the historically appropriate name “Church of St. Eliza¬ 
beth”. The situation corresponds to the hill country of St. Luke 
and its age takes us back into the Old Testament. 18 Graves and 
various finds prove that it was inhabited in the time of Christ. 19 
Again it was the Protevangelium of James which found its way 
to this spot, sooner than holy Scripture. Elizabeth flees on the 
eve of Herod’s slaughter of the children. She is on a mountain 
which she is unable to cross. She prays: “Mountain of God, 
receive both mother and child.” 20 The mountain is riven, both 
are flooded in light, an angel is there to guard and protect them. 
In looking for this hiding-place, imagination was not permitted 
to travel too far from the vicinity of Bethlehem. In Ain Karim 
it found what it sought, and there laid down the substratum 
upon which the biblical events were built up. 

Theodosius (530) writes: “It is five miles from Jerusalem to 
the place where St. Elizabeth, mother of John the Baptist, lived 
(babitavit).” 21 He does not name the place but indicates only 
the distance. The following facts point to Ain Karim. Elizabeth 
appears in splendid isolation; Zachary, and Mary’s visit are 

17 Picture 10. 

18 Abel: Geographic 295f.; S. J. Sailer: Discoveries at St. John’s, 
Ain Karim, 1941—2, Jerusalem 1946, 7f.; B. Bagatti: II Santuario 
della Visitazione, Jerusalem 1948, 6. 

10 See Sailer on this: Ibid. 61—115; Bagatti: Ibid. 4f., 84f. 

20 Amann 262. 21 Geyer 140. 
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ignored. We can presume, therefore, that the Protevangelium of 
James, which makes Elizabeth flee to the hills with her child, is 
behind this account. Zachary meanwhile is being murdered at 
the altar. Habitare need not imply permanent residence. The 
word could apply to a stop by Elizabeth during her flight. 

This text is expanded and explained in the Georgian calendar 
(before 638). For August 28 it indicates: "At the hamlet of 
Enquarim, in the Church of St. Elizabeth, her commemoration.” 22 
Now the place is rescued from anonymity; and once more, only 
Elizabeth is mentioned. The birth of John the Baptist was cele¬ 
brated by Jerusalem on June 24, in his own church. His behead¬ 
ing was celebrated in the same place on August 29, the finding 
of his head on October 26, the dedication of the church on 
December 15. His relics were venerated in other churches in the 
city on July 23, September 29, and November 14. That gives 
us seven feasts of John the Baptist in Jerusalem, according to 
this calendar, but not one in Ain Karim. In the latter place only 
the “commemoration” of St. Elizabeth was observed in the 
church dedicated to her. This church probably was there in the 
time of Theodosius. Archaeological research in its ground-floor 
has disclosed traces of ritual veneration reaching back as far 
as the fifth or sixth century. 23 

Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria (d. 940), is the first to 
show a biblical influence. "The Church of Zachary in a place 
in Aelia, bears witness to Mary’s visit to her cousin Elizabeth. 
After the second Jewish revolt, the hated name of Jerusalem was 
replaced by “Aelia”, in honour of the victorious Emperor Aelius 
Hadrian. The Church of Elizabeth was thus followed by a second 
in honour of Zachary. It was there that people located Mary s 
Visitation, and consequently the birth of John the Baptist. At 
what time did this commemoration fasten on this spot? In 800, 

22 Goussen 30. 23 Bagatti: Santuario 42—97 (above n. 18). 

24 Cf. translation of the Arabic text by G. Graf: HL 47 (1903) 98. 
At that time Graf still believed that the author was St. Peter of 
Sebaste in Armenia, who was consecrated bishop of that town in 381. 
Later he indicated that the text which contains this evidence, was 
the work of Eutychius: Or Chr. 1 (1911) 227-244. Repeated in: 
Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, Vatican City 1947, 
II 35-38. 
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local belief was still celebrating the birth of the forerunner in 
Jerusalem or Bethlehem. It would seem then, that not until the 
following century did this biblical scene settle in Ain Karim. 
How did this belief take root there? First, legend found here the 
miraculous rock, which saved Elizabeth and John from Herod’s 
soldiers. A further addition came with the two graves con¬ 
taining bones of the Holy Innocents, which came to be honoured 
in the fifth or sixth century by the erection of a chapel. To this 
was added the upper church, with which sometime before 900 
the belief was associated that this was where Zachary’s house 
had once stood. 

Daniel (1106), who mirrors the pre-crusade traditions, shows 
that things must have developed in that way. First he visited the 
cc house of Zachary”. “A church now towers above this place”, 
and there Mary greeted Elizabeth. “At the left of the entrance, 
under the little altar ... John the Baptist was born in a little 
cave.” Then he crossed the valley and reached the “little church” 
on the hill-slopes. To this place Elizabeth fled and prayed: 

Receive, O mountain, both mother and child.” The mountain 
obeyed, so that “Herod’s soldiers found nobody and turned 
back confused. To this very day, you can see the place in the 
rock where this happened.”- 5 For him, therefore, the first shrine, 
the present-day Church of St. John, embraced both biblical 
associations, the Visitation and also the birth of John the Baptist. 
On the other hand, the Church of St. Elizabeth possessed only 
the legend of the Protevangelium of James . In the south wall 
of the lower church is a niche, containing, even now, a lump of 
rock with an irregular hollow in the middle. In the following 
centuries many pilgrims mention this piece of rock: it opened 
up “like wax” to let Elizabeth and John the Baptist through. 
As early as the Byzantine period it was a centre of pilgrimage. 
There is still in existence a souvenir which used to be sold to 
pilgrims in those days. 20 This is a medallion of fired clay which 

25 Khitrowo 50 f. 

20 Cf. Photograph 25 in Bagatti: Santuario 22 (above n. 18). Two 
mutilated parchment manuscripts from the seventh century indicate 
that a c cave”, in which Elizabeth hid her child, was known in Byzan¬ 
tine times: Ibid. 23. 
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captures the moment when John slipped out of his mother’s arms 
into the rocky cleft. Behind her stands a soldier as though rooted 
to the ground, above her hovers the protecting angel. Round 
the edge runs the inscription: “A blessing of the Lord from 
St. Elizabeth’s place of refuge.” 27 It is certain that this lump 
of rock came from a nearby rock-face. When the church was 
being built it was most likely loosened and set reverently in a 
niche. There it has remained until today, encircled by the in¬ 
scription: “Elizabeth and John are said to have hidden in this 
rock.” 28 The lateral wall above the niche contains a very early 
painting which represents the slaughter of the children in Beth¬ 
lehem. In the left side of this picture, Elizabeth is seen, fleeing 
with her child to the rock of rescue. 

Phocas (1177), like Daniel, venerates the birth of the Baptist 
in a cave in the Church of St. John the Baptist; the Church of 
St. Elizabeth enshrines only the flight into the rock. 29 

Greek pilgrims still continue to venerate only the miraculous 
rock in the Church of St. Elizabeth. 30 There is no word of this 
amongst the Latins, even in the time of the crusades, 31 for this 
legend of the Protevangelium of James was missing from western 
recensions. Subsequently it became accepted by them too; 32 more¬ 
over they also linked the church with biblical material as well. 
They took it over from the Armenians who are first shown to 
be the owners of this church in 1335. 33 How was this fresh stra- 


27 EuXoyta xupfou a:r& 'fr\c ) xaTa[<puyvj<; ayta q ’EXiaafieO. 

28 In hac petra Elisabeth Johannem abscondisse traditur. 

29 PG CXXXIII 956. If the information about the distance is correct, 
he was looking for Mary’s Visitation in some house about mid-way 
between Jerusalem and Ain Karim. In fact, some pilgrims did find 
the site of the Visitation on this road. See my essay: Ain Karim — 
die Heimat Johannes des Taufersf: Theologie und Glaube 40 (1950) 
432 f. 

30 On the period after the crusades, see Koikylides 478, 483, 547. 
Khitrowo 184, 216. 

31 Their reports from this period are scant and colourless. Cf. the 
most important texts: Enchiridion 47—9. They briefly testify that 
Ain Karim was the site of both Visitation and birth of John the 
Baptist. 

32 The first witness is Anthony of Cremona 1330: Golubovich III 341. 

33 James of Verona: ROL 3 (1895) 222. 
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turn introduced? When the crusaders had to leave Ain Karim 
in 1187, the Moslems occupied and desecrated the Church of 
St. John. The Christians could not take the birthplace of John 
away from it, but the other associations fled. And so, for 
example, in direct contradiction to Luke 1:40, the site of the 
Magnificat is often found transposed to the town well. Some 
go so far as to say that the well miraculously erupted on hear¬ 
ing this song. 34 More and more, however, the site of Magnificat 
and Benedictus was venerated within the Church of St. Eliza¬ 
beth. This belief is recounted by an anonymous writer of the 
fourteenth century: Besides the church of his birth there is “an¬ 
other house of Zachary, in which, within a church, is the place 
where Zachary took the tablet and wrote: ‘His name is John/ 
There, too, he composed the Benedictus. Beneath in the same 
house is a small church in which Mary composed the Magnif¬ 
icat/’ 35 Here is support for the modern view which attributes 
two houses to Zachary in Ain Karim. One of them was John’s 
birth-place. The other served him as a country-house and was 
transformed to become a two-storey church, called by the local 
people today mar Zakarya. Soon the belief of this anonymous 
writer became the accepted standard, even if reactions have been 
many. By far the greater number of pilgrims in succeeding 
centuries found the Magnificat located in the lower church, the 
Benedictus in the upper. For the Franciscans, and consequently 
for most of the pilgrims under their guidance and protection, 
this view attained an almost canonical status as a result of 
Quaresmius (1626). 36 Yet there were many who were dissatisfied 
with this settlement of the matter. According to Luke 1:59 the 
circumcision, which followed the Benedictus, took place on “the 
eighth day”. It seemed to them that it was highly improbable 
that Elizabeth would be back in the country-house so soon after 
the birth. So circumcision and Benedictus moved back into the 
Church of St. John, their more logical location anyway. 37 The 
Church of St. Elizabeth has been left with the curious linking 
of the legend of the opening rock to the biblical Visitation. The 

34 Evidence: see my essay 435 (above n. 29). 

35 Golubovich V 350. 30 Quaresmius II 534. 

37 As late as 1764—78, Anthony of Milan explains: “But this is con- 
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Armenians abandoned the church about 1480; in 1679 the Fran¬ 
ciscans procured it from the Moslems. 38 In 1861 they restored 
the lower church, decorated it in 1938-46 and re-built the upper 
church at the same time. From the gable-end we are greeted by 
a mosaic representing Mary’s meeting with Elizabeth. With its 
miraculous lump of rock, the lower church clings to the oldest 
stratum in the tradition. Thus the upper church with the Visita¬ 
tion rests upon the lower with its apocryphal memory. That is 
a fitting symbol, for it was legend which laid the foundation on 
which the Bible-story was built up. 

Since about 900, the birth of the Baptist has been venerated 
in the Church of St. John, at first called “the Church of 
Zachary”. Daniel, our first explicit witness, locates it at the 
left of the entrance, in a cave. This is still pointed out: seven 
steps lead down into it from the end of the north aisle. Succeed¬ 
ing witnesses give scant information, but we may presume that 
they, too, locate the birth in this cave. Accounts vary for several 
centuries after the crusades. Greek pilgrims look for the birth¬ 
place at the high altar, and most of them mention a cave. 39 Does 
this contradiction go back a long way? Presumably it arose 
when the Moslems occupied the church in 1187. The Franciscans 
were able to buy from them intermittently the right to use the 
birth-place chapel in the left aisle. 40 Probably in return for simi¬ 
lar payments, the Greeks received the right to celebrate their 
liturgy at the high altar. In this case they would like to think 
that the holy cave was near them. The confusion grew during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, because people now 
sometimes looked upon the birth-place cave of the Latins or of 
the Greeks as the apocryphal hiding-place of Elizabeth. 41 These 
variations in fixing the exact spot show that there never was 

trary to tradition”: In Giudea e Galilea , Marcellino da Civezza, 
Florence 1896, 118. 

38 Bagatti: Santuario 105 (n. 18 above). 

39 Koikylides 497, 547, 562; Khitrowo 183; Maurommitos 532—7. 

40 Along with many other pilgrims, Suriano the Franciscan (1485) 
bewails the fact that St. John’s is being used as a stable “except the 
chapel where he was born, which belongs to us and is kept locked out 
of reverence”. 

41 Evidence given in my essay, see above n. 29, 440 f. 
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any firm ancient local tradition about the birth-place, as there 
is in Bethlehem, for example, where we do not observe any 
such oscillation between various alleged sites of the manger. 

In 1621 the Franciscans bought the shrine from the Moslems. 
In 1690 they rebuilt both church and monastery. 42 The cave 
of the Greeks vanished, unrecorded, 43 and the one at the end 
of the north aisle was never again contested. A survey of the 
sources leaves us in a mood of resignation. As holy Scripture 
and the earliest centuries are silent, we cannot discover the 
place where Mary sang her Magnificat, and where Zachary 
voiced his Benedictus. It must have been somewhere in the 
Judaean hills, and so was not far from Ain Karim. We may say, 
therefore, that in this case the landscape and the two churches 
in the village worthily embody this chapter in the history of 
redemption. 

2. The Wilderness of Luke 1:80 

“And the child grew, and was strengthened in spirit; and was 
in the deserts (ev toc ic , eprjiJLou;) until the day of his manifestation 
to Israel.” While still in the womb, John the Baptist had been 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and as he matured physically, so the 
Spirit must have become more and more active in him. In the 
normal course of events he would have followed in his father’s 
footsteps and been himself a priest; but the Spirit led him else¬ 
where. In solitude he was to cleave utterly to God, so that “in 
the spirit and power of an Elias” he would be able to prepare 
the way of the Messias. What his age was when he left ordinary 
society, we do not know. The most obvious wilderness was the 
wilderness of Judah, the mountainous region west of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan valley. But the one tradition which has 
endured, has it that John grew up in a wilderness near Hebron, 
and that he baptized there even before he made his public ap¬ 
pearance. But the first evidence of this comes as late as 1170 44 

42 G. Golubovich: Serie Cbronologica , Jerusalem 1898, 203. 

43 It was presumably a rock-tomb. Sailer: Discoveries 61—87 (above 
n. 18) found five new graves at the church and near it, in the course 
of his work. 

44 Anonymus II: Tobler: Theodoricb 126 f. 
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and, besides, admits of another interpretation. The later accounts 
are so definite in their references, however, that in 1945 I went 
in search of the place and found it. It lies five miles west of 
Hebron near the Moslem locality of taffuh. In a deep narrow 
valley to the south-west are the ruins of a small church, in the 
centre of which four marble steps lead down to a deep circular 
baptismal font, cut four feet three inches into the rock. Water 
is supplied through a conduit from a well still called by the local 
people e ain el-ma mildlyyeb y “the well of baptism”. 45 A monas¬ 
tery had been attached to the little church, but there are almost 
no traces of this left now. Finds at the spot permit the conclusion 
that the buildings were erected in Justinian’s time (527—565). 
These stones, therefore, ante-date our earliest written evidence 
by six hundred years. The place is so well tucked away in the 
narrow valley with its steep high sides, that its ruins have been 
overlooked, and consequently preserved. The site perfectly con¬ 
forms to the biblical idea of a wilderness. 

However, we must ask: does genuine tradition lie behind this 
ancient baptismal chapel, or is it built upon a legend? We may 
be suspicious of the idea of an early ministry of baptism by 
John. In the wilderness he was waiting for God’s call, then he 
went straight to the Jordan and preached “the baptism of 
penance for the remission of sins”. 46 Then he began to stir up 
the whole country: previously he had lived silently, concealed 
in the wilderness. A ministry of baptism in this place, before his 
appearance by the Jordan, is thus impossible, on biblical evi¬ 
dence. Yet, his shadow still perhaps lies over this valley. For 
early tradition does provoke the thought that his home might 
perhaps have been in nearby Hebron. This priestly city 47 stands 
higher than any other in Judaea, and it would fit the text of 
Luke, quite apart from the particular word for hill-country 
(y) opsLVY)). An additional recommendation is its associations with 
the patriarchs and with David, so that many commentators 

43 See my essays on this: RB 53 (1946) 547—58. The uncovering and 
more detailed researches amongst the ruins were undertaken by the 
Dominicans of the £cole Biblique in Jerusalem. See the account by 
A. M. Steve: RB 54 (1947) 559-75. 

40 Luke 3:2f. 47 Jos. 21:13; I Par. 6:55, 57. 
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have regarded it as the Baptist’s birth-place. 48 However, the 
earliest evidence dates from the tenth century, and all the later 
came into existence in libraries in the west. And yet it is possible 
that some local tradition arose but left no literary echo. It 
would then be conceivable that he grew to manhood at c ain 
el-ma'mudlyyeh, the monks later assuming that he baptized 
there. 40 Again we must reckon with the possibility that it was 
not the monks who followed the Baptist to this place, but he 
them. Pious speculation could have misled them into seeing in 
their example also their predecessor. At any rate very early 
the memory of the Baptist must somehow have penetrated this 
valley. It may have been the dissemination of the Protevange- 
lium of James , first indicated by Grethenios (1400). This recounts 
how Elizabeth entered the miraculous rock with John, to emerge 
after a day’s march at “the house of Abraham”. There she 
“left St. John and returned home”. 50 This legend brings us into 
the Hebron district. It, or something like it, could have led 
to the belief that John the Baptist grew up in this sequestered 
valley. The lack of early evidence prevents us from being sure 
that this tradition rests upon a historical foundation. 

48 Mader: Basiliken (above n. 5) 192—6. 

40 Ain Karim having become the acknowledged birth-place of John 
the Baptist, it was also assumed that he grew up in solitude somewhere 
near it. The wilderness was then located a mile and a half west at 
'ain el habls (the hermit’s well). Here the Franciscans built a church 
and monastery. This fresh location is first mentioned in 1470 by 
U. Brunner: ZDPV 29 (1906) 43. 50 Khitrowo 184. 
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His Appearance at the Jordan 
1. The Jordan 

Both Matthew and Mark make the Baptist appear in the 
wilderness about the Jordan, without any introduction. They 
make no comment about why he appeared, or from what place. 
Luke alone says a little about his youth and development. In 
the wilderness where he grew up he heard God’s call. “And he 
came into all the country about the Jordan” in order to preach 
baptism. Why did he not go up to the temple, preach in the 
streets of Jerusalem and traverse the country as Jesus did? 
Mark 1:3, Matthew 3:3, and Luke 3:4 apply to him the pro¬ 
phecy of Isaias 40:3. According to John 1:23, he takes those 
very prophetic words upon his own lips: “I am the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, make straight the way of the 
Lord said the prophet Isaias.” He felt that he was called to the 
wilderness by the prophet. This place had, for him, therefore, 
“a special eschatological significance. Once God and his people 
had been bound together there, more closely and indissolubly 
than they ever had been since; and so it was in the wilderness 
that God would seek out his people in the time to come.” 1 The 
revelations of God during the wanderings of the Israelites to 
Sinai and into the promised land were a lesson that the 
appearance of the Messias, too, was to be awaited with gladness, 
in the wilderness. 2 Why then did John choose this particular 
wilderness about the Jordan? Was it merely for convenience 
of baptismal immersion? Mark 1:2 applies Malachy 3:1 to 
him: “Behold I send my angel before thy face, who shall prepare 
the way before thee!” According to Malachy 4:5, it is Elias 
who will appear before “the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord”. In terms of the promise in Luke 1:17, the Baptist is 
to precede the Lord “in the spirit and power of Elias”. As he 

1 E. Lohmeyer: Johannes der Taufer , Gottingen 1932, 48. 

2 Cf. Schmid Mark 21. 
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grew to manhood, he came to see this as his vocation. He 
carried out this vocation in the wilderness about the Jordan, 
because, according to 4 Kings 2:1 ff., this district had been 
hallowed by Elias’ sojourn in Jericho and Gilgal, and, even 
more, by his ascension on the east side of the river. In this 
place, in the role of a second Elias, he could count on a multitude 
of devout Jews flocking to him; and here, too, in the historic 
river, hallowed by the miraculous crossing of the prophet, he 
had water for baptism. Even by the manner of his dress he 
declared himself a second Elias; for he wore a habit made of 
camel hair, girt round the loins with a leather girdle. 3 In 
4 Kings 1:8, Elias is distinguished by his hairy garment 4 and 
leather girdle. That was why, according to Zacharias 13:4, 
false prophets assumed a hairy mantle. Was it John the Baptist’s 
under-garment or his mantle which was made of camel hair? 
The Bedouin, whose life depends upon this animal, uses its 
hair for many purposes: summer tents and sacks, for example. 
He weaves cloaks out of it as well, but it is too coarse for him 
to wear on his skin. But John most likely did wear such a 
garment next his skin, for mortification. It would be a sack¬ 
shaped penitential robe, fastened about the waist, not by a 
decorated girdle, but by a plain leather belt. His asceticism is 
stressed also by his diet of “locusts and wild honey”. 5 Today, 
locusts are still plentiful in the Jordan valley. Roasted or boiled, 
they provide primitive nourishment. On the other hand, wild 
bees are not to be found. In John the Baptist’s times, were 
they common enough for him to have got a plentiful supply 
of honey without much trouble? The expression may be meant 
to denote the sweet juice of plants and trees. Obviously his 
diet must have included a few other simple items. What is being 

3 Mark 1:6; Matt. 3:4. 

4 This is most likely the meaning of ba'al se'ar (a lord or owner of 

hair). According to Billerbeck I 97, the phrase might be intended 
to convey that Elias was “a man with a strong growth of hair, or 
with long hair”. On the problem of John the Baptist and the beliefs 
about Elias, cf. G. Richter: Die eschatologischen Eliasvorstellungen 
im NT unci ihre Vorgeschichte, a dissertation, Freiburg i. Br. 1957 
(duplicated typescript). 5 Mark 1:6; Matt. 3 :4. 
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stressed is that he lived frugally on the meagre products which 
the desert itself could provide. 

So John now stood there on the banks of the Jordan, in¬ 
augurating the most important chapter in that illustrious river’s 
history. “There went out to him Jerusalem and all Judaea, and 
all the country about Jordan”. 5a We must look for the scene of 
his activity, therefore, along the lower course of the Jordan, 
in fact at the place where the highways from Judaea emerge. 
Going down from Jerusalem and leaving the hill-desert behind, 
the eye is caught by the green of the well-watered region around 
Jericho. After that you walk through a desolate plain about 
five miles long. Here and there is an oasis with a spring, or in 
recent times, an artesian well. At the end of this plain, bare, 
often grotesquely-shaped, hills of marly limestone rise to a 
height of 120 to 180 feet. By this time you will have come 
upon the Jordan, the green line of whose banks is visible a 
long way off. There is no easy way down to the waterside, 
except at a few places. The river has cut deep into the soft 
bed of what once was the sea. For this reason the colour of 
the water is a whitish grey, and the banks rise up steeply. 
Usually the torrent flows fast; calmer when it nears one of the 
many bends. The source lies amongst the perpetual snows of 
Hermon; it issues, evaporating, into the tropical heat of the 
Dead Sea, 1290 feet below sea level, the lowest place on the 
earth’s surface. When it leaves the Lake of Gennesareth it is 
already 676 feet below sea level, and has sixty-eight miles, 
as the crow flies, before it reaches the Dead Sea. Its many 
twists and turns, however, make its actual length about 187 miles. 
The steep gradient through the soft marly bed enables the river 
to mould away the bank with ease. Thus it frequently alters 
course 6 and follows countless bends. Its steep banks and rushing 
torrent are no assistance, but rather an obstacle to river traffic. 
For irrigation the water would have to be pumped up and so 
it is allowed to pour, unused, into the Dead Sea. Traffic has 

5a Matt. 3:5; cf. Mark 1 :5. 

6 For example ZDPV 36 (1913) 150: “In many places Schumacher had 
to photograph the course of the Jordan afresh, for it had altered its 
course since the time when the English photographs had been made.” 
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always had to seek ways of crossing this awkward river. Today 
the Allenby Bridge carries a modern highway from Jerusalem 
to Amman. The bridge is five miles from Jericho and has 
supplanted the Roranije ford, which had always been the most 
important link between the east and west banks of Jordan 
in the lower Jordan region. Now it is the only link, as all other 
fords have been impassable as the level of the Dead Sea has risen 
about ten feet since 1892. 7 There is another old crossing about 
four and a half miles to the south at the Greek monastery of der 
mar Juhanna; and a mile or so further on is the Hajlah ford. 
The most southerly, el Henu, carried the least traffic. Old photo¬ 
graphs show people wading across the river at these fords, 
carrying luggage, children, or animals upon their heads. Today 
a crossing can be made only by boat, whatever the season. 
At one or more of these fords, John the Baptist once did his 
work, for it was at these points that the roads converged. The 
text of Scripture does not enable us to fix the exact place, 
however. That can be done only by tradition, if, indeed, it can 
be done at all. 


2. The Essenes 

The solemn, desolate grandeur of the Judaean highlands, west 
of the Dead Sea and the lower valley of the Jordan, has always 
attracted hermits renouncing the world. Nowadays it is Greek 
monks, moved by the Spirit of Christ, in John’s day it was the 
Essenes, whose life was regulated by the Law of Moses and their 
own constitutions. They first appear in history about 150 b.c. 
in the time of the Maccabees. Their lives were spent under the 
strictest community discipline. They renounced marriage and 
property and held all things in common. They kept away from 
the worship of the temple and sent no sacrifice to it either, but 
gifts they probably did send. Thus they stood apart from official 
Judaism. They went beyond it in many respects, however, in 
their meticulous observance of the clean and the unclean, for 

7 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 94. People who live nearby tell me that the 
level of the Jordan is now lower still as the Jewish colonists in Galilee 
have been draining off its waters. 
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example. Ritual washings were going on throughout the whole 
day. 8 * 

Did this form of religious life influence John the Baptist? This 
question has become even more pressing since the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls , which were the work of the Essenes or of 
a community closely related to them. 0 In 1947, a Bedouin dis¬ 
covered the first of these, high up in a cave in the steep cliff 
face at the north-west end of the Dead Sea. Five furlongs to the 
south are the ruins of Qumran (kumran) at an altitude of 991 feet 
below sea-level on one of the foot-hills. It was presumed that 
this was the centre of the sect, and that in some hour of danger 
they had hidden their documents in nearby caves. Excavations 
have confirmed this. 10 Qumran was like an enormous monastery, 
but housed no monks; a centre for meetings and for meals taken 
in common; fonts where immersion was carried out in running 
water, supplied through conduits. There was a cemetery, too, on 
this height, with some 1000 graves. But the members lived in 
simple caves in the neighbourhood. This religious life died out 
in the catastrophe of the first Jewish war. 

This sect shared the strong eschatological expectation of 
redemption found in late Jewish writings such as the Book of 
Henoch , the Book of Jubilees , and the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. The world had reached its eleventh hour. The Per- 

8 On their history and doctrines, see Schiirer II 651—80. 

0 According to A. Dupont-Sommer: Apercus preliminaires sur les 
manuscrits de la Mer Morte , Paris 1950, 119, they were “full of 
life and vigour, creators of one of the richest mystical, apocalyptic 
and moral literature”. From the abundant material we select a few 
items concerning biblical matters. P. Benoit: Les recentes de convenes 
de Juda , Brussels 1952. K. G. Kuhn: Die in Paldstina gefundenen 
Texte und das NT: Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche 47 (1950) 
192—211; 49 (1952) 296—316. S. Zeitlin: The Essenes and Messianic 
Expectations: The Jewish Quarterly Review 45 (1954) 83—119. 
O. Cullmann: Die neuentdeckten Qumrantexte und das Judenchristen- 
tum: Neutestamentliche Studien fiir R. Bultmann , Berlin 1954, 35—51. 
Provisional bearings in this ever-growing body of literature are pro¬ 
vided by Ch. Burckhard: Bibliographie zu den Handschriften am 
Toten Meer; Beihefte zur Zeitscbr. /. alt. Wissenschaft 76, Berlin 1957. 

10 de Vaux: Fouilles au Khirbet Qumran: RB 60 (1953) 83—106; 
Exploration de la region de Qumran: RB 60 (1953) 540—61. 
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sian religious notion of a good and an evil deity had made itself 
felt, but was adapted so as to conform with Jewish monotheism. 
It is God who created the spirit of light and the spirit of dark¬ 
ness. And he it is, too, who allots men to one or the other of 
these spirits. In this way dualism of the world-principles is 
softened, rigid predestination remains undisguised. And so in 
this world, the “sons of light” stand ranged against the “sons 
of darkness”; the first are “of God”, the others “of the world, 
of Satan”. In this world “truth and righteousness” strive against 
“lying and deceit”. One document bears the title: “Battle of the 
sons of light against the sons of darkness.” These parallels with 
the terminology of the fourth gospel led to the supposition that 
John had assimilated at an early date the doctrines of this sect. 11 
To what extent, however, the circle of disciples by the Jordan 
had taken over some of the ideas of this community at nearby 
Qumran, pondered and recast them, is impossible to decide 
with certainty. Perhaps the points of contact derive from their 
common ground in the Old Testament or late Jewish doctrines. 


3. The Synoptic Gospels 

In the synoptics the preaching of the Baptist is described in the 
merest outlines. “Do penance, he said, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 12 The very next hour might bring salvation or dam¬ 
nation. The Messias already has the axe and the winnowing-fan 
in his hand. 13 The burning question thus becomes: are we wheat 
or chaff? Does the tree of our lives yield good or bad fruit? There 
is still time for spiritual renewal by fulfilling God’s moral law, 
above all by acting justly and by loving our neighbour. 14 The 
Baptist does not demand Levitical purification; and he even 
ignores the worship of the temple. If a soul surrenders itself 
completely to the demands made by God, in the eschatological 
kingdom it is filled or‘baptized’, as it is metaphorically expressed, 
with the Spirit of God. 15 Otherwise, the fires of divine judgment 

11 Kuhn: Texte (see n. 9 above) 210: “In these new texts we can 
perceive the mould of St. John’s gospel.” 12 Matt. 3:2. 

13 Luke 3:9, 17. 14 Luke 3:10-14. 

15 Mark 1:8; Matt. 3:11; Luke 3:16. 
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will engulf men, just as the water does those who are bathing. 
Decision lies with each individual: there is no mention of 
dualistic determination through either a good or an evil spirit. 
The Baptist's notion of the hereafter is spiritualized; our Lord 
could but confirm it. There is no mention of tangible apocalyptic 
promises: only the Spirit of God fills soul and body with his 
light, like Moses and Elias who, at the Transfiguration, appeared 
“in glory” ( ev 86£fl ). 10 And so for us today, even in the essential 
Christian hope, John is still a preacher, a true forerunner of 
Christ. 

He administered baptism by immersion to those who were 
determined to produce “fruits worthy of penance”, 17 in order to 
be able to face the last judgment. This symbol was meant to 
wash away the old man and fill the baptized person with hope 
that in the world-to-come he would be made a new, radiant 
being, through the Holy Spirit. In this sense we may describe 
John’s baptism as an “eschatological sacrament”. 18 John, how¬ 
ever, seems to expect the Holy Spirit only in the world-to-come. 
Yet his baptized expected to have their sins forgiven as they 
descended penitently into the water, looking up with trust to 
God. 10 This baptism becomes a sacrament only when Jesus’ 
preaching corrects John’s prophetic perspective, and has the first 
light of the kingdom of God shine even in this world. Hence 
on the feast of Pentecost, Peter, a disciple of John and of Jesus, 
linked the forgiveness of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
with Christian baptism. 20 John’s baptism had such an eschato¬ 
logical sense that it resembled Essene baptism only in its use of 
flowing water. Their purificatory washings were part of every¬ 
day routine; John’s baptism was the unique, decisive act in a 
man’s life, a complete break with the sinful past and a firm ex- 

16 Luke 9:32 f. 17 Luke 3:8. 

18 This expression is used repeatedly, for example, by M. Albertz. 
He limits its denotation, however, to a “provisional baptism” designed 
to “gather the messianic community as a holy remnant, out of the lost 
mass of Israel”. Die Botschaft des Neuen Testamentes , II, 1 Zollikon — 
Zurich 1954, 66. 

19 C. H. Kraeling: John the Baptist , New-York — London 1951, 121, 
judges rightly that John's baptism could be a means of effecting 
forgiveness without imparting it. 20 Acts 2:38. 
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pectation of an imminent mighty infusion by the Holy Spirit. 
Baptism of proselytes, too, by which heathen were given mem¬ 
bership of the Jewish people, was likewise an act that only hap¬ 
pened once. There were six different kinds of immersion-baths. 
The most efficacious were those which used flowing water. 21 It 
seems certain “that the immersion of pagans goes back a long 
time into the pre-Christian era”. 22 Early on, “baptism was re¬ 
garded as more important than circumcision”. 23 John did not 
imitate this proselyte-baptism directly, for he baptized, not 
pagans, but Jews. By his preaching and baptism he wanted to 
shatter the self-assured conviction that descent from Abraham 
was in itself a protection against the wrath of God. His baptism 
was not intended to produce Levitical purification, like pro¬ 
selyte-baptism; it was to inaugurate a moral revolution within 
the soul. 

Were it not for the baptism of Jesus, John would be forgotten, 
nothing more than an unimportant subsidiary character in 
Jewish history, as described by Josephus. From the start, how¬ 
ever, the fact that Jesus submitted to baptism in the Jordan 
at John’s hands, was a troublesome enigma to Christians. He had 
no need to break with past sin, he whom the theophany of the 
Holy Spirit and the voice from heaven after his baptism declared 
to be the Son of God. John’s own words express the astonished 
question of the early Christians: “I ought to be baptized by thee, 
and comest thou to me? And Jesus answering said to him: Suffer 
it to be so now. For so it becometh us to fulfil all justice.” 24 

What John had promised, to transform men in preparation 
for the reception of the Spirit of God, was to be fulfilled by 
Jesus. How could men ever become truly just in God’s eyes? 
He alone had power to tear down the wall of separation formed 
by sin, through the grace of redemption. For this reason, at the 

21 Billerbeck I 108 f. 

22 Joach. Jeremias: ZNW 28 (1929) 313. Cf. Billerbeck I 102; Krae- 
ling: John the Baptist , New York —London 1951, 99. 

23 J. Klausner: From Jesus to Pauly London 2 1946, 509. “And baptism 
was so important in the eyes of the Tannaim that an early Tanna 
thought baptism more important than circumcision.” Cf. Jeba- 
mot 46 a. b. 24 Matt. 3:14, 15. 
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very start of his Messianic activity, as Head of the human race, 
he descended like one of its sinful members into the river, so that 
through his purity “all justice” might be fulfilled and God might 
overlook the impurity of all the rest. 25 

The synoptists do not enable us to fix the place where 
John baptized. Even less can we find the site of Christ’s temp¬ 
tation. Moved by the Holy Spirit, Jesus went into the wilder¬ 
ness after his baptism. From the Jordan the majestic wilderness 
of the Judaean highlands would be bound to attract him. Un¬ 
less further specified, this was what the Jews meant by the 
wilderness. Mark 1:13 leaves it uncertain when the tempter ap¬ 
proached him; Matthew 4:3 makes him appear at the end of 
forty days. Luke 4 :1 tells us that “he was led by the Spirit into 
the wilderness” (^yeTO Iv tt) epvjpcp) and tempted by the 
devil. After the trials of the forty days came the three temp¬ 
tations, which Matthew describes, temptations designed to win 
Jesus over to the idea of a Messias who would offer a purely 
earthly and tangible hope. During these weeks, forty days 
according to the biblical scheme of things, Jesus was not resting 
upon a hill in quiet contemplation, as later tradition liked to 
imagine: it was, rather, a time of lonely, meditative wandering 
through deep wadis and across bleak mountain tops. Temptation 
either conquers the heart or rebounds from it. Decision comes 
from within. Carrying it out in external action neither adds nor 
subtracts anything. For this reason we ought not to think of 
Jesus’ temptation as though Satan really took Jesus up to the 
pinnacle of the temple and to a mountain from which he saw 
“all the kingdoms of the world”. 26 The inner spiritual process 

25 O. Cullmann: Baptism in the N.T. y London 1950, 19: “He is 
distinguished from the mass of other baptized people, who are baptized 
for their own sins, as the One called to the office of the Servant of 
God who suffers for all others' * Matt. 3:15 permits this theological 
explanation, but does not demand it. “Justice” may merely express 
what is right in God’s eyes. O. Kuss: Zur vorpaulinischen Tauflehre 
im N.T.: Theologie u. Glaube 41 (1951) 307: “Jesus reveals his 
superiority over the Baptist by his knowledge of what is now the 
will of God and hence the justice which is demanded.” 

20 Luke 4:5. Schmid: Matt. 68: “In Jesus’ temptation by the devil 
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was real in all its dramatic intensity, but it was unable to drag 
Jesus away from the track of his selfless Messianic way. At what 
place Satan took flight cannot be determined, for holy Scripture 
says nothing, and early tradition gives no clue either. 27 


4. St. John’s Gospel 

The synoptists leave us with the impression that Jesus met John 
only at the time of his baptism. This was followed by the forty 
days in the wilderness and then immediately after that, by his 
appearance in Galilee. St. John’s gospel, on the other hand, pre¬ 
supposes that after the temptation, 2 ' “ contact between the two 
became closer and the Baptist’s horizon began to widen. Two 
groups of disciples were formed, in fact, and these never com¬ 
bined, their separation showing its effects down into the early 
days of Christianity. 28 “Everything supports the view, that the 
Johannine portrayal of the Baptist gives a more reliable picture 
of his historical appearance than do the synoptists.” 29 John only 
begins the story after the baptism. The Baptist speaks in the 
evangelist’s own style. 30 Even the emphasis in his preaching has 
shifted. No longer does he point threateningly to the Last Things, 
but rather, in exhortation, to the greater One who is to come 
after him, but who was before him. 31 When the official deputa¬ 
tion comes from Jerusalem, he denies that he is the prophet 
Elias, 32 although even his habit is supposed to be a reminder of 
Elias. He only wants to fill the role of Isaias’ voice in the wilder- 

we have a spiritual process, and the whole incident takes place in 
the wilderness where Jesus is from beginning to end.” 

27 On the site of the mountain of the temptation, cf. Kopp: Die hi. 
Stdtten pp. 147—50, note 61. 

27a Pictures 11 and 12. 

28 See Acts 19:1—7. The pseudo-Clementines, who sprang up within 
Jewish Christian circles, regarded the Baptist as the Messias. See 
O. Cullmann: Les sacrements dans I'Evangile ]ohannique y Paris 1951,30. 

29 R. Gyllenberg: Die Anfdnge der johanneischen Tradition: Ntl. 
Studien fur R. Bultmann, Berlin 1954, 146. 

30 A. Wikenhauser: New Testament Introduction , New York 1958, 
296, affirms that the Baptist speaks in the very same way as Jesus, 
and so does the evangelist himself in his prologue. 

31 John 1:27. 32 John 1:21. 


5 Kopp, Places 
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ness. 33 Hence he claims the right to baptize, if only with water. 11 
The scene ends with the sentence: “These things were done in 
Bethania beyond the Jordan, where John was baptizing.” 35 This 
was not a spot on the east bank of the river: “in Bethania” 
points to some village which must have been some distance 
“beyond” the river, although not very far off, because, as the 
synoptists say, the candidates were baptized in the river. It must 
be sought, therefore, near one of the fords. John was tied to 
these spots; he could not wander up and down the lonely Jordan 
valley like a nomad. At the fords he found an audience and a 
way down the steep banks to the water’s edge; and the water 
did not flow so fast and deep in these places as to make immer¬ 
sion impracticable. He may have lived from time to time with 
his disciples in reed-huts on the river-bank. Jesus, too, may have 
hurriedly built one of these rude dwellings for himself. 36 Cer¬ 
tainly his words bear an allusion to the luxuriant growth of 
reeds: 37 “What went you out into the desert to see, he asked. Was 
it a reed shaken by the wind?” 38 John may have used a reed-hut 
like this, but lived as a rule in Bethany. It is an eye-witness who 
is speaking in the text of the evangelist. Winter rains and floods 
often make passage across the soft marly bottom impossible. The 
Baptist chose a place near a ford, therefore, where there was 
running water, but where preaching and baptism would not 
have to be abandoned during bad weather. As a rule, however, 
the skies are blue and the Jordan flows smoothly. His normal 
daily routine thus took him down to the river where the crowds 
had gathered. He may often have stayed down there in a 
reed-hut. 

As reported in John 1:29, the day after the deputation had 
appeared, the One who was greater entered Bethany. The Baptist 
pointed to him, saying: “Behold the Lamb of God ... who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” “The reference is undoubtedly to the 

33 John 1:23. 34 John 1:26. 35 John 1:28. 30 John 1:38 f. 

37 The growth is still as luxuriant as ever. Not long ago, on a road 
from the Jordan to Jericho, I met about a dozen Arab refugee women 
carrying bundles of these long reeds on their heads, hoping to sell them 
in the market. 

38 Matt. 11:7; Luke 7:24. 
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atoning power of Jesus’ death.” 39 And yet it was a new idea for 
the Jews, to connect the lamb of Isaias 53 :7 with the Messias. 40 
How was it possible for the Baptist to express this connection 
at this time? It has been suggested: “In this place the Baptist is 
speaking as a prophet whom God has granted an insight into a 
mystery.” 41 It is also possible that, after the temptation, Jesus 
himself had opened the Baptist’s eyes. The words: “And I knew 
him not”, recorded in John 1:33, could mean that only after 
the baptism did he grasp Jesus’ nature and purposes. Perhaps it 
was then, too, that he learnt, that an indefinite period of dawn 
was to precede the sunrise of the eschatological kingdom. That 
was why he went on preaching and baptizing. Conversing with 
Jesus, he may have been the first Jew to recognize that the Ser¬ 
vant of Jahweh in Isaias 53 was the same person as the Messias, 
who, according to this prophecy, was to carry the sorrows and 
the iniquities of the people, “like a lamb”. In John’s case too, 
we must assume, that knowledge progressed. The apostles them¬ 
selves fully grasped the mystery of Jesus’ person only after the 
Resurrection. 42 

The next day, John writes, 1:35—42, the first disciples gather 
round Jesus. Thereupon the first nucleus of this second group 
of disciples was formed in Bethany, the foundation of the new 
kingdom. Jesus now departs for Cana and Capharnaum, takes 
part in the Passover at Jerusalem; and then follows an ideal 
but not a personal contact with the Baptist. He came “into 
the land of Judaea”. 43 Here he baptized, or more precisely, as 
John 4:2 makes clear, through the agency of his disciples. When 
the Pharisees became disturbed at the growth of this new group, 
as we read in John 4:1, Jesus together with the disciples avoided 

20 Bultmann: John 66. 

40 Strathmann: John 49: “The thought of a Messias who would offer 
himself, a vicarious sufferer, as the lamb of God is remote from the 
Baptist of the Synoptics.” 

41 F. Biichsel: Das Evangelium nach Johannes , Gottingen 5 1949, 39. 

42 According to P. Benoit: RB 54 (1947) 611 f., “the terrible mystery 
which Jesus brought with him” was only grasped bit by bit; “revela¬ 
tion, as the Church teaches, closes only with the death of the last of 
the apostles.... Up to that point, the Christian faith grew and 
developed.” 43 John 3:22. 
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them by going to Samaria where they stopped at Jacob’s Well. 
This would make it seem that they had been baptizing in Judaea, 
not far from the Samaritan border. Obviously they did not 
cross the Jordan because the Baptist had already left Bethany. 
“John also was baptizing at Aenon near Salem because there 
was much water there.” 44 Bethany lay in Perea, territory under 
Herod Antipas’ rule. In this place he was beyond the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Sanhedrin, so they had to send a deputation to seek 
him out. And now the storm gathered, which was to cost him 
his life at the hands of the ruler of the country. In view of the 
threat he departed from Perea. He did not go to Judaea because 
the Sanhedrin was watching him suspiciously. Therefore he was 
able to continue with his baptismal activity after Jesus had 
withdrawn with his disciples to Samaria, away from the Pha¬ 
risees. Besides, his Aenon is clearly set in regional contradistinc¬ 
tion to the “Jewish land”. Nor could the scene of his activity 
have been Galilee either, because, like Perea, it was under Herod 
Antipas who at this time was becoming a menace to him. We 
must then conjecture that his Aenon lay in Decapolis or in 
Samaria. The name is derived from “spring”, e ayin , most prob¬ 
ably the Greek version of the Aramaic plural “springs”, 
'enawan, which, by their abundance of water, made baths for 
immersion easy to procure at a place called Salem. The sub¬ 
sequent text shows only that these springs lay west of Jordan. 
The disciples of John take to their master a dispute “concerning 
purification”, that is, concerning the relative value of the two 
baptisms. They complain: “Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond 
the Jordan, to whom thou gavest testimony, behold he baptizeth, 
and all men come to him.” 45 Friction implies proximity. The 
distance between Aenon and the “Jewish” land could not have 
been great enough to hinder direct or indirect contact between 
the two groups of disciples. More topographical detail than this 
we cannot extract from the words of holy Scripture. 

44 John 3:23. 45 John 3:25, 26. 
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The Site of Bethany and Aenon 
1. Bethany 

Bethany was the Baptist’s base. At that place he spent decisive 
hours in conversation with Jesus; and it was from his circle 
that Jesus called the first disciples, to be the seed of the kingdom 
of God, even upon this earth. Thereafter the voice crying in 
Bethany died away, soon to be for ever silenced through an 
untimely, violent death. For the “lamb of God”, too, the cross 
was approaching. Before this, however, Jesus once more with¬ 
drew from hostile Jerusalem to Bethany. “And he went again 
beyond the Jordan, into that place where John was first bap¬ 
tizing. And there he abode. And many resorted to him.” 1 From 
this place he set off on his last journey to Jerusalem. It is thus 
more important than many another holy place, yet is much less 
remembered. Scarcely a pilgrim seeks it out. Are we too un¬ 
certain where it lies? 

Origen (185—254) comments on John 1:28: “These things 
were done in Bethania beyond the Jordan, where John was 
baptizing.” He found Bethany mentioned “in almost all of the 
manuscripts”. But, he says: “we are convinced that we should 
read not Bethany, but Bethabara, for we have searched on the 
spot for traces of Jesus, his disciples and of his prophets.” He 
got to know only the Bethany of Lazarus, but found no place 
of that name on the Jordan, 180 stadia from Jerusalem, as it 
was said to be. “It was said that a place called Bethabara was 
shown on the banks of Jordan where, as is reported, John had 
baptized.” 2 He did not seek out traces for himself at this place, 
but relies on what “they said”. The 180 stadia from Jerusalem, 
that is about twenty-one miles, seems to indicate a more or less 
straight line through Jericho to the Jordan. Bethabara, bet 

1 John 10 :40 f. 

2 GCS IV 149: The readings Betharaba and Bethara are also found 
in him. It is often suggested that Origen had Beth Bara (Ri 7, 24) 
in mind. See A. Barrois: Betbanie: DBS I 968 f.; Abel: Geographic 
265. 
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'abarab means “house of the crossing”. Bethany has a related 
meaning if derived from bet aniyydh “house of the boat”.” 
A ferry on the Jordan could have been popularly known as 
Ferryhouse or Boathouse. Perhaps only the first name survived 
until Origen’s day. The “in” before Bethany, however, implies 
that the place was a little more than just a crossing-place at 
the river. It was a village near it. By Origen’s time the name 
had gone, but not the recollection of the place of baptism, 
shown to people beside Bethabara. As he found several variant 
readings for “Bethany” in the manuscripts, the original text 
of St.John may have contained a different reading. The Bethany 
of Lazarus, known from all four evangelists, could then have 
led copyists to suppress a similar name. 

Eusebius (265-340) takes up Origen’s reading. “Bethabara 
c where John the Baptist was, on the other side of the Jordan’. 
And they show you the place where, to this day, a great many 
of the brethren like to bathe.” 3 4 Origen reported only hearsay, 
so that his words lack assurance; but Eusebius knows that the 
place of the baptisms is quite definitely Bethabara on the far 
side of the Jordan. It is so widely recognized that “a great 
number of the brethren” like to be baptized there, as cate¬ 
chumens, or — and this interpretation is also possible — take 
a commemorative plunge in the Jordan. 5 

Where was this Bethabara? Near which of the fords was it? 
The Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333) tells us. He set off from the 
Dead Sea. “From there to the Jordan, where the Lord was 
baptized by John, is five miles. There, too, is the place above 

3 This is no new derivation. In recent times it has been advanced by 
Barrois: Bethanle: DBS I 970. Mrs. Lewis, quoted by J. Klausner: 
Jesus von Nazareth , Jerusalem 3 1952, 333. 

4 Onomasticon 58. Jerome follows him in his Latin translation; but 
in the Vulgate he decides in favour of Bethany. 

5 In every century there have been countless numbers of Christians 
who have bathed in the Jordan. Today the Greeks celebrate the 
liturgy on Epiphany, beginning at the water’s edge. Then the bishop 
and his clergy row into mid-stream and bless the water. In 1955 there 
was a priest there who waited until the prayers were over, then 
baptized two children, whom he immersed thrice, naked, in the 
stream. 
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the river, a hillock on that bank, where Elias was taken up 
into heaven.” 0 The five Roman miles, that is about four and 
a half miles take us to the monastery of St. John (der mar 
Juhanna) exactly. This lies five miles by road from Jericho. 7 
It is about seven hundred yards west of the Jordan upon a low 
marly hill. When the river is in flood it is safe from the rising 
water. In 1927 it was destroyed by an earthquake; in 1954 it 
was restored. The pilgrim finds the place where Christ was 
baptized on the east side, for the place where Elias was caught 
up into heaven is also on that side, only a little higher up. 
4 Kings 2:8—12 tells how Elias and Eliseus, leaving Jericho 
behind, crossed the Jordan which parted miraculously; how a 
fiery chariot took him along a stretch of the road and then 
into heaven. On the far side of Jordan, opposite the Greek 
monastery, the wadi el-charrar flows into the river. A mile and 
a half up this wadi lies a basin, rich in springs, beside a hill 
known as jebel mar Elyas , Hill of Elias. It does not matter 
whether the name is ancient or only a late Christian invention. 
What is important is that our pilgrim was shown this as the 
site of Elias’ ascension; and it is certain that at such an early 
date he was recording not a Christian, but a Jewish tradition. 
The little mountain can be seen rising up clearly through the 
open wadi; and that, along with the distance, proves that our 
pilgrim was standing at this spot. 

Setting out from Jerusalem, Actheria (385) visited the moun¬ 
tain of Nebo. As always, she was in pious but knowledgeable 
company. She hurried past all the biblical associations, not even 
mentioning Jericho. Not until she reaches the banks of Jordan 
does she insert the brief, but important remark that she “reached 
that place on the Jordan where the children of Israel crossed 
over ... as is written in the Book of Josue.” On the east bank 
she stopped at Livias (tell er-rama), “where the children of 
Israel pitched their tents”. 8 According to Josue 3:17, the mira¬ 
culous crossing took place “opposite Jericho”. 0 Jewish tradition 

0 Geyer 24: “Inde a Jordane, ubi Dominus a Jobanne baptizatus est , 
milia quinque. lbi est locus super flumen, monticulus in ilia ripa, ubi 
rapt us est Helias in caelo” 

7 Picture 13. 8 Geycr 51. 0 Jos. 3:1—17. 
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was bound to preserve such an important chapter in the history 
of redemption. Is this crossing-place to be identified with the 
Bethabara of Origen and Eusebius? In speaking of the crossing 
of the Jordan, Aetheria does not mention the baptism of Jesus. 
Her mind, however, was so set on Nebo, that she wrote down 
nothing of what she saw and heard, until she had got beyond 
the Jordan. 

There is more detail in Jerome’s eulogy on St. Paula (d. 404), 
concerning her pilgrimage from Jerusalem to the Jordan. Her 
last stop before Jordan was Gilgal, the first Israelite encamp¬ 
ment after they had crossed the river. 10 It was here that Josue 
set up the twelve stones which he had taken from the Jordan, 11 
and performed the first circumcision since the exodus from 
Egypt. 12 St. Paula was shown not only these stones, but the 
hill of the foreskins as well; and Eusebius, likewise, knew of 
these two associations of Gilgal. 13 Later on the twelve stones 
were to appear in the Christian basilica mentioned for the first 
time by Anonymus of Piacenza (570). 14 On the other hand, 
the foreskins, crude vestige of Jewish tradition, have dis¬ 
appeared. 15 In ancient times, Gilgal had already been a centre 
of worship amongst the Jews. The prophets Amos and Osee 
opposed the cult of Jahweh there as a corruption of true 
worship. 10 In the first third of the second century, unusually 
large stones were pointed out in Gilgal, said to be those which 
Josue erected after the crossing of the river. 17 And so, now 

10 Its position is still undetermined. As a rule it is sought at Khirbet 
el-Etheleh (tell en-netele), about two miles east of Jericho, a little to 
the north of the road to the monastery of St. John. The biblical data 
fit in well with this; but modern excavations did not accord with 
pilgrim accounts. The Christian Gilgal with its basilica occupied a 
different site, which is still undetermined. On the various views about 
the biblical and the Christian Gilgal, see A. Augustinovic: Gerico e 
dintorni , Jerusalem 1951, 147—53; 162—68. 

11 Jos. 4:20. 12 Jos. 5:7. 13 Onomasticon 46. 14 Geyer 168. 

15 I find it mentioned once again, in 1217 by Thetmar, indeed: Tobler: 
Thetmar 25: “Vidi etiam ibidem acervum preputiorum.” 

10 K. Galling: Bethel und Gilgal: 2DPV 66 (1943) 140-55; 67 
(1944-5) 21-43. 

17 On the testimony of Jehuda b. Ilai, quoted by W. Bacher: The 
Jewish Quarterly Review 13 (1901) 323. 
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standing by the Jordan, St. Paula picks up the threads of Jewish 
tradition. She encountered the following biblical reminiscences 
at the ford. 1. The Israelites, led by Josue, once walked over 
the river dry-shod. 2. The waters parted once again when Elias 
and Eliseus passed over. 3. On his return, Eliseus was once again 
able to pass across between a wall of water piled up on each 
side of him. 4. At this spot the Lord “purified by his baptism 
the water which had been stained by the deluge”. 18 It turns out, 
therefore, that the Bethabara of Origen, where John baptized, 
was not just one ford like any other: it was the historical ford 
which no Jew could ever forget, because his forefathers had 
crossed there. 19 The cult recorded in nearby Gilgal must have 
celebrated this first step into the promised land. The sanctity 
of the ford increased with the passage of the prophets Elias 
and Eliseus. Was it perhaps because of this that the Christians 
located the baptism of Jesus at this place? It was clearly the 
most hallowed spot on the Jordan. Legends often follow such 
paths; but here it is historical fact which leads the way. The 
Baptist went to this ford because the shadow of Elias lay upon 
it, as it did on the stretch of road on the other side where he 
walked, before being caught up into heaven. For that reason 
he began at this very place to act “in the spirit and power of 
an Elias”; and for the same reason the crowds streamed to him 
from Judaea, past Gilgal, to receive baptism at this sacred place. 
And so it is no pious legend that Jesus v/as baptized at this 
Bethabara: it is historical fact, proved by the synoptic gospels 
and by genuine tradition. 

And now our sources are silent for a considerable time. The 
Armenian lectionary (450-500) contains no feast of Jesus’ bap¬ 
tism at Jordan either on Epiphany or during the octave. Hence 
there could hardly have been a church and monastery on Jor¬ 
dan’s banks to attract the Jerusalem community. For this 
very reason, doubt must be cast on the reliability of the Vita 

18 Ep. 108, 12: CSEL LV 321. 

19 The Arabs call the towering monastery of St. John on the Jordan, 
kasr el-jebfid, Castle of the Jews. This is a curious name for a mon¬ 
astery; and it may well express the tradition that this was where the 
Jews crossed the Jordan. 
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St. Mariae Aegyptiae. She died between 421 and 432 and, as 
a hermit on the river, once visited “the temple of John the 
Baptist: which is close to the Jordan , \ 20 Her story is modelled 
on the lines of other legends of the saints, 21 and probably pro¬ 
jects later circumstances back into this period. 

Theodosius (550) is the first to prove that veneration of the 
place had become expressed in stone. “At the place where the 
Lord was baptized stands a marble pillar surmounted by an 
iron cross. There, too, is the church of St. John the Baptist, 
built by Emperor Anastasius high upon great arches, as a pre¬ 
caution against the rising water of the Jordan.” 22 Here monks 
live who are supported by a yearly grant from the state treasury. 
“At the place where the Lord was baptized on the far side of 
the Jordan”, Theodosius saw a little mountain, Armona. His 
mons modicus is identical with the monticulus of the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux: both tell that Elias went up into heaven from this 
mountain. Pious belief took the name “Armona” from Psalm 41 
(42) 7: “My soul is troubled within myself: therefore will I 
remember thee from the land of Jordan and Hermoniim, from 
the little hill.” Both pilgrims emphasize that Christ’s place of 
baptism was on the far side of the Jordan, five miles from the 
Dead Sea. A marble pillar with a cross was said to mark the 
exact spot, in the days of Theodosius. Did the Church of 
St. John, with its monks, endowed by the Emperor Anastasius 
(491—518), stand upon the same place? Do they refer, perhaps, 
to the present monastic church on the west bank? The “ibi” 
could point to either side. The present monastery is favoured 
by the fact that we have evidence of its being there shortly after 
Theodosius’ time. 

Procopius, a contemporary, tells of many ecclesiastical build- 
20 PG LXXXVII 3715. 

4,1 F. Delmas: Remarques sur la vie de Ste. Marie Egyptienne: Lchos 
d’Orient 4 (1900) 35—42. 

“ 2 Geyer 145 f.: “In loco , ubi Dominus baptizatus est, ibi est una 
columna marmorea } et in ipsa columna facta est crux ferrea; ibi est 
ecclesia sancti ]ohannis Baptistae, quam fabricavit Anastasius impera- 
tor, quae ecclesia super cameras maiores excelsa fabricata est pro ]or- 
dane, quando implet. yi 
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ings, great and small, erected by the Emperor Justinian (527 65). 
“In the monastery of St. John the Baptist on the Jordan he 
built “a cistern”. 23 The monastery must have been already in 
existence, for this imperial gift was an addition. There could 
scarcely have been two churches dedicated to the same patron, 
one on each bank. On the other hand, a site on the east bank 
is favoured by the mention of the height of the church and its 
being built on arches to protect it from flood-water. The one on 
the west bank stands high enough to be safe. To this day, how¬ 
ever the Church of St. John stands upon three great tunnel¬ 
shaped arches of Byzantine date, and the middle arch is finished 
off with an apse. Because of their great weight, no assault or 
earth-tremor has ever brought these down. Their purpose is ob¬ 
viously to support the weight of the church safely in the soft 
ground. It is possible that Theodosius saw the arches rising above 
the marly limestone, and jumped to the conclusion that these 
“great arches” were there to protect the church from flood-water. 24 
It has been customary, however, to make his evidence point to 
the east bank. A few decades ago, ruins of a church were still 
recognizable on the east bank, about fifty-four yards north-east 
of the ford. In 1902 it was “a ruined building, standing in the 
east side of the river bed and filled with sand up to the vaulted 
arches”. This building was said to have been part of the Church 
of St. John of the Emperor Anastasius. 25 All that remains today 

23 ITcpl xTt(7[xaTcov III 2: J. Haury, Leipzig 1913, 170. This cistern 
has been preserved until the present day, in front of the entrance 
to the monastery. In this technical age it is superfluous. Water is now 
pumped up from the Jordan. A monk went down into the empty 
cistern and reported to me that it measures twelve yards square. 

24 Even during the highest floods, the water does not come up as far 

as this. Hence a comment by Phocas (1177) is incorrect. He reports 
that the Gerasimus monastery, built at a similar level to that of the 
St. John monastery, and situated about two miles south-west of it 
at 'ain hajla “was washed away right down to its foundations by 
the waters of the Jordan”. . s 

25 C. Mommert: Aenon nnd Bethania , Leipzig 1903, 54. Cf. Dalman s 
description: PJB 10 (1941) 13. In 1931, D. Buzy was still able to see 
at this place, the remains of a building thirteen feet square, erected 
upon arches: Recberches de Science Religiense 21 (1931) 458. A year 
later Abel could find but a single vaulted arch: RB 4 (1932) 240. 


5 s * 
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is a short, straight line of a wall with a few crumbled stones 
lying about it in a semicircle. In 1955 my companion at this spot 
was a seventy year old Greek monk, M. Kl. Karapiperis, from 
the Abraham monastery in Jerusalem. He told me that several 
decades earlier he had yet seen three arches attached to the west 
side of the present crumbled ruins. He thought that the arran¬ 
gement suggested a baptistry. Then he turned eastwards and 
pointed left in a north-easterly direction to a spot on the low 
ground about fifteen yards away, and said: “At that place a 
marble pillar was uncovered by the water. It was so thick that 
you could scarely span it with your arms, and it was about 
eighteen feet long. There had been a cross fixed to the top.” Be¬ 
cause my companion was a man of very sober judgment, I 
believe that it was the pillar of Theodosius that he saw. This had 
been torn up by a flood and buried, then uncovered again by 
yet another flood.”'’ The ground still shows that formerly this 
had been the bed of the river or one of its off-shoots. Was the 
church standing there on the edge of the water in Theodosius’ 
time? We cannot come to a certain conclusion about that; but 
the church was dedicated, not to the Baptist, but to the Trinity. 
The monk Epiphanius (750—800) is not an eye-witness, but he 
makes use of the sources. On “the bank of the river is the church 
of the forerunner”, and yet another “big church” in honour of 
the Trinity.” 7 The qualifying “big” may lead to the conclusion 
that for some time the Church of St. John was dedicated to the 
Trinity, and that the “church of the forerunner”, built by the 

W. Moller: PJB 16 (1920) 44: “Not far away to the east is a Greek 
shrine, in which there still lie four acanthus capitals.” This shrine, 
frequently mentioned by, for example, Dalman, Buzy, and Abel, was 
never quite finished. The Greeks wanted to dedicate it to the Egyp¬ 
tian St. Mary. The chapel, almost completed, was destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1927. Then the Arabs made off with every single 
stone. They had also brought much of the stone from a distance for 
the building of the chapel. Hence it is not certain that the Byzantine 
capitals in it came originally from the church on the east bank of 
the river. 

“ ( ’ If it lay open for some time, commercially-minded Arabs might 
perhaps have knocked it down and sold the marble as stone. Still, 
it would be worth-while looking for it in the soft ground. 

L>7 PG CXX 269. 
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Emperor Anastasius, stood on the river’s bank. 28 Grethenios 
(1400) reports, however, that “there was a church of the Blessed 
Trinity on the east bank, and nothing of it remained, save the 
foundations”. 20 Clearly it had been dedicated to the Trinity be¬ 
cause it stood on the spot where Jesus was baptized, where the 
Holy Spirit descended, and the voice of the Father was heard. 
At first a marble pillar marked the spot; then this church was 
added, situated about fifty-four yards north-east of the present 
crossing-place. The river may well have altered course even be¬ 
fore the Byzantine period, 30 so that it is impossible for us to fix 
the place of Christ’s baptism precisely. 

Anonymus of Piacenza (570) lists all the biblical associations 
which centred “on the place where the Lord was baptized”. He 
is the first to mention 4 Kings 6:1—7, which tells how one of 
the disciples of the prophet let his axe fall in the river while 
felling trees, and how Eliseus made it float on the surface. 
“Above the Jordan ... is a very big monastery dedicated to 
St. John. It has two hospices for pilgrims.” 31 These hospices 
came into existence on account of the growing concourse of 
faithful. We are told, for example, that “a countless number” 
attended the feast of the Epiphany, which began with a night- 
vigil at the river. Theodosius’ marble pillar had disappeared, 
and a wooden cross now marked the place of Christ’s baptism. 
At day-break the priests blessed the water. Then the faithful 
went in, taking with them for blessing “linen cloths and many 
other things which they kept for burial”. 32 He adds a new and 
significant element to the tradition when he writes: “On the far 
side of Jordan is a spring where St.John baptized. It is two miles 
from the Jordan. Elias stayed in this valley when the raven 
brought him bread and wine.” 33 The wadi el-charrar has thus 
been identified with the brook Carith of 3 Kings 17:5, where 
Elias hid from Achab. 34 This makes it abundantly clear that the 

28 Thus Abel: RB 41 (1932) 246. 29 Khitrowo 187. 

30 Such alterations are common. A few decades ago an offshoot flowed 
for some time between the river and the monastery. See Abel: RB 41 
(1932) 244. 31 Geyer 168. 32 Ibid. 167. 33 Ibid. 165. 

34 The brook Carith probably lay more to the north in the wadi yabis: 
see Abel: RB 41 (1932) 241. 
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spring in which John baptized was “in this valley” also. The 
wadi contains nine such springs, 35 but these are so weak that 
they reach the Jordan only in rainy weather. In this valley, about 
a mile and a quarter from the river, is the monticulus, the 
“mountain of Elias”. Anonymus, mentioning “two miles”, must 
have located the place where John baptized, in the springs 
which well up round about it. This is not mere imagination. In 
the rainy seasons, the Jordan is no place for safe immersion. In 
such conditions, John would need a baptismal cistern, in some 
place where water was plentiful. The memory of John 1:28 
may have been preserved down to Byzantine times. At any rate, 
the rich historical material from both Old and New Testaments 
had such a powerful effect, that Anonymus found “a host of 
hermits in the vicinity of this valley”. 

The Georgian Calendar, too, (before 638) is one of the oldest 
links in our chain of evidence, which, like John 1:28, points 
to the east bank as the place of the Baptism. For January 4 it 
indicates: “In the week before Epiphany Synaxis on the far 
side of Jordan, preparation for the baptism of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” On the fifth is “the vigil of the Epiphany.... After 
mass we go out for the blessing of the water.” According to 
Anonymus, this blessing took place on the feast-day itself. The 
Georgians may have had a different practice, or the practice 
could have changed universally after 570. On the sixth is the 
“great Synaxis by the Jordan in the Church of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist, the baptism of our Lord Jesus Christ”. 38 

The “Map of Madaba,” a mutilated mosaic, laid in the church 
of Madaba in the middle of the sixth century, depicts a building 
on the west bank of the Jordan, north of the Dead Sea. Above 
this are the words: Bethabara. The (church) of St. John’s bap¬ 
tism (Bs0a[3apa. To too ayloo ’Itoavvou too PoamapaTo?). Beth¬ 
abara is thus shown on the west bank. Is the map meant to 
indicate that Jesus was baptized also on the west bank? “The 
name for a place on the river-bed, or of a ford, can be placed 

35 Thus Buzy: Bethanie au deld du Jourdain: Rechercbes 458 (sec 
note 25 above). Here he gives the results of detailed investigations. 
According to Dalman: PJB 9 (1913) 24, there are only “five or six 
springs, some sweet, some salt”. 38 Goussen 7. 
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equally well on either side, in a map.’ 5 37 The words come so close 
to the Dead Sea, that the place of the Baptism could be at the 
Hajlah ford, about a mile south of the monastery of St. John. 38 
When the map was constructed in nearby Madaba, however, 
this monastery was already standing on the site it occupies to¬ 
day, and from it people went out to the far side of Jordan 
to keep alive the memory of these biblical events. Furthermore, 
right opposite, on the east bank, are the words: Ainon (place 
of the spring), which is now Sapsaphas (meadow): 39 Aivwv 
g v 0a vov 6 ZctTTCjacpas. We are led to surmise, therefore, that 
this Aenon is to be sought in the wadi el-charrar which starts 
opposite the monastery of St. John, where the fons of Anony- 
mus (570) was situated, and where John baptized and from 
which Elias drank. The following evidence supports this. 

In his Pratum spirituals, John Moschus (d. 619) left a wealth 
of information concerning early Byzantine monasticism in 
Palestine. In the patriarchate of Elias (d. 518), a monk called 
John wanted to set off from Jerusalem and visit Sinai. After 
he had crossed the Jordan, a fever gripped him and he was 
forced to rest in a cave. John appeared to him in this place, ex¬ 
horting him not to continue any further on his journey, “for 
this cave is greater than the whole of Mount Sinai. Our Lord 
often walked in it when he visited me.”' 10 The monk obeyed, 
transformed the cave into a church, and gathered brethren about 
him. The place was called Sapsas, and to the left of it was the 
brook Chorath (Carith) where Elias lived during the drought 
in Israel. So much for the story. Sapsas is an abbreviation of 
Sapsaphas of the “Map of Madaba , which marks this place 
and the monastery of the Baptism, on the west bank, too close 
to the Dead Sea: but the identity with the wadi el-charrar is 
certain, because of the springs, as well as because of the fact 

37 Th. Zahn: Neue kircbliche Zeitschrift 18 (1907) 278. 

38 This is the ford which B. Dalman finds indicated: Orte u. Wege 97. 
30 H. Jakoby: Das geographische Mosaik von Madaba, Leipzig 1905, 
93. He suggests that one of the “trees indicated in the mosaic” marks 
such a meadow. He thinks that the place took its name “from a tree 
or meadow bushes with which some legend or other had become as¬ 
sociated”. 10 PG LXXXVII 2854. 
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that its name attracted the brook Carith (Chorath) to the spot. 
The hermits were edified by the thought that they, like Elias, 
were drinking from its waters. From their circle, too, came the 
story of the apparition of the Baptist, a story designed to supply 
their church with a holy foundation. But it was not they who 
invented John the Baptist’s sojourn in this wadi, and Jesus’ 
frequent visits to him there. They did not bring the Baptist to 
this place, but he them. The wadi of Elias’ ascension became 
John’s spiritual home. It was, by tradition, the Bethany of 
John 1:28. But did the Baptist once live and work in this cave 
under the church? We can neither affirm nor deny it; but in this 
wadi, a hermit used to rough living could have a fitting abode 
in a reed-hut during the heat of summer, and in a cave during 
the rainy season. 

After the Arab conquest (638), the west bank became the 
place of Jesus’ baptism, no doubt because the desert east of 
Jordan was becoming more and more unfriendly. Arculf (670) 
forms the turning point. The place of the baptism is "on this 
side of the river”, separated by a stone’s-throw from the Arab 
side. On the west edge of the river is "a little square church” at 
the place where the Saviour laid aside his clothes before des¬ 
cending into the Jordan. A stone bridge extends into the river 
to the very spot of the baptism. At "this most sacred spot” there 
was "a high wooden cross”, reaching up to the neck of a tall 
man. 41 Willibald (724—6) found the chapel still there on the 
bank, but by then it marked the spot where Jesus was baptized. 42 
The place of the baptism is thus being moved from the middle 
of the river to the west bank. Daniel (1106), too, stood in this 
chapel of the baptism, but meanwhile a legend had been added. 
"The Jordan came up to this spot when it saw its Creator ap¬ 
proaching for baptism. It overflowed and then withdrew in 
terror.” 43 Theodoric (1172) is shown a stone upon which the 
Saviour stood when the flood of Jordan rose up to baptize him. 44 
A little later, Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1212) reports that the 
church at the place of the baptism "is now almost completely 

11 Geyer 265 f. 42 Tobler-Molinier 262. 43 Khitrowo 26. 

44 Tobler: Tbeodorich 73. 
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destroyed”. 45 And so the chapel disappeared, but the thread of 
incorrect location ran on down the centuries. In recent times 
people have favoured the more southerly Hajlah ford as the 
place of Jesus’ baptism. Until the Jordan rose, that was the easy 
crossing place in this region; and crowds of pilgrims flocked 
there to bathe. On the other hand, the monastery of St.John is 
no longer a Bethabara according to the meaning of the word. At 
that place the banks are too high. It is true that steps lead down 
to the river; then you climb into a boat; but it is more a case of 
jumping in and out. Sheer appearance can thus belie the authen¬ 
ticity of this place; but, as the accounts of pilgrims show, the 
Jordan has frequently altered course. Therefore we can no 
longer discover what Bethabara looked like in the days of John 
the Baptist, or where exactly its position was; but the examina¬ 
tion of tradition has led to this being the spot most venerated 
as the place of the baptism 40 (Picture 13). 

On the other hand, there has been no wavering about the fact 
that John’s place of baptism was beyond the Jordan. This is a 
curious but welcome contradiction. Western pilgrims no longer 
cross the river, and so forget about John 1:28. The memory is found 
preserved only in a twelfth century map in Florence. This shows, 
at a little distance east of Jordan: Bethabra , ubi erat Johannes 
baptizans; but to prevent anyone’s thinking that Jesus had been 
baptized there, the draughtsman had written obliquely across 
the Jordan: Christi baptismal This map would not likely have 
been the result of first-hand observation, but would depend upon 
a study of sources. The monk Epiphanius (750—800) relied on 
them. According to one, John lived in a cave with a spring 
“about three miles beyond the Jordan”; according to another, 
his dwelling was in a cave which lay “about one mile beyond 
the Jordan”. 48 According to the Bios di Constantino (9th—10th 

45 Laurent 189. 

40 In 1933 the Franciscans built their chapel lower down than the 
monastery of St. John. At short intervals, in a line down to the 
hajlah ford, we find: a property belonging to the Armenians still un¬ 
built upon; the church of the Syrians and Copts; the chapel of the 
Russians; the Church of the Abyssinians and die Rumanians. 

47 ZDPV 18 (1895) Plate V. 48 PG CXX 268 f. 
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century), St. Helena crossed the Jordan and built a church over 
the cave which the Baptist had inhabited, and another opposite 
it upon fC a higher place” where Elias had ascended into heaven. 40 
In the eye-witness accounts of pilgrims, too, the cave of St. John 
and the place of Elias’ ascension remain neighbours. 50 Others 
mention only the cave of the Baptist. Grethenios (1400) heard 
that it was supposed to lie “on the far side of the Jordan”, but 
he did not venture there “for fear of the Arabs”. 31 And so, Greek 
sources too, which for a long time had continued to indicate 
plainly the wadi el-charrar as the centre of the Baptist’s acti¬ 
vity, now begin to fall silent. 

Do the ruins in this wadi tell the same tale as tradition? In 
the sixth century, hermits possessed a church above John’s cave¬ 
dwelling, in which was a spring which had supplied him with 
water for baptism. On a hill nearby was situated the church 
honoured by Elias’ ascension. These, however, were only stone 
witnesses to the history of churches. We would like to know 
above all whether there are still traces of the Bethany of John 
1:28. Today the wadi, from Jordan to the “mount of Elias”, 
belongs to the Greek Church. There are springs everywhere: 
hence the name Aenon. “Bethany” for “Beth-Ainon” (“house 
of springs”) could have got into Bible manuscripts at an early 
date. 52 The original form of the name may have been lost for 
ever in the destruction of the first Jewish war; and the Byzan¬ 
tine monks arbitrarily named the place Aenon, following the 
parallel in John 3:23. Fresh, lush green covers the ground in the 
wadi, and there are meadows too, so that the name Sapsaphas 

49 Guidi 48. The same arrangement appears from an eleventh century 
Greek manuscript: Meliara I 34. This is reported from even older 
sources by Xanthopulos (Nikephoros Kallistos, d. c. 1335): PG 
CXLVI 113. 

50 Daniel: Khitrowo 26; Phocas: PG CXXXIII 953, 956. 

r>1 Khitrowo 187. Only the cave is mentioned in the pilgrim-account 
of 1512—20: Maurommitos 511—16. Others, a sixteenth century pil¬ 
grim for example, say that Elias’ ascension, too, took place near it: 
Koikylides 542. 

52 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 99: “Beth Ainon or Beth Enayim (Beth 
Enayya) might be the correct name, a name which was changed to 
Bethany in St. John’s gospel.” 
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on the “Map of Madaba” is explained. At one time the huts 
of hermits stood all around. Today there is no house to be seen, 
only the occasional wandering Bedouin. The water need not 
only have supplied grass; with human industry, a crop of wheat, 
vegetables and fruit might have been raised. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that a hamlet once stood here, and could be raised 
again in the future. The first short account of the monticulus of 
Elias, about eighty-six yards long and forty-three yards broad, 
was written by L. Federlin in 1902. On top he found many 
weather-beaten lumps of freestone which had belonged, appa¬ 
rently, to various buildings. He could not trace the plan of these, 
but one seemed to him to have stood about sixteen yards square. 53 
In 1931, D. Buzy made a more thorough examination of the 
hill and wadi. He, too, used only his eyes, but vowed to begin 
excavations without delay. Unfortunately he never carried out 
his intention. He no longer found any hewn stones on the mount 
of Elias. The Arabs had made off with them. When the sand is 
removed, however, “traces of the walls of houses appear every¬ 
where”. Ceramics and tesserae show that the hill was inhabited 
in Byzantine times. Then he moved back along the course of the 
wadi, and thought he found traces there of fifty, or perhaps 
even a hundred houses. 54 A year later, Abel saw upon the hill, 
“very clear traces of ancient foundations”. He, too, discovered 
weathered sandstone and a few ceramics, down the wadi, but 
none earlier than Byzantine. 55 Wilken describes Palestine as 
it was under British mandate before the second world-war. 
He maintains that, on the slopes of the mount of Elias, there 
were pieces of pottery dating from the time of Christ, and 
near them, five rock-graves with contents belonging to the 
same period. 50 This would have provided Bethany with an 

53 La Terre Sainte 1902, 154 f. 

64 Recherches 459—62. See note 25 above. M RB 41 (1932) 238 f. 

65 Wilken II 118: “The potsherds on the slopes and at the foot of the 
hill belong to the time of Christ. Opposite the southern slope are 
to be found the entrances of two rock-graves, almost filled up with 
debris .. . and within the grave-chambers, as well as some bones, three 
skulls which immediately crumbled. In one of the chambers are two 
oil-lamps and three coins belonging to the reign of Herod Agrippa .... 
We opened up three more rock-graves there. They contained nothing, 
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archaeological basis; but in the long time which elapsed between 
visiting the site and writing down the facts, many things became 
confused in his mind. According to him, his companion at the 
wadi was the “prior” of the monastery of St. John. The discov¬ 
eries are unknown in that place; and anyway, there are no 
rock-graves in the limestone marl. Consequently nothing takes 
us beyond the surface indications into a period earlier than the 
Byzantine epoch. And in the wadi itself these are so meagre 
that to say there was a village of from fifty to a hundred houses, 
seems to me to be going much too far. It is certain that the hill 
once supported quite extensive buildings. Pottery and pieces 
of mosaic from the Byzantine period are still to be found. These 
modest remains do not exactly confirm the literary evidence 
that a Church of Elias once stood upon the hill, but they are 
sufficient to allow us to assume that there was a shrine here 
with a monastery attached. The same sources, however, also 
tell of a Church of the Baptist nearby, enclosing his cave and 
its spring. All clues to this are missing. The contours of the 
hill are constantly being changed by the caprice of wind and 
rain; the slopes are strewn with sand. I have seen a solitary 
stone sticking up on the edge of this hill, and pottery or pieces 
of mosaic from the Byzantine period. Perhaps to begin with 
they had been washed down by the rain. Probably John the 
Baptist’s cave was at the bottom of the mount of Elias. Most 
likely he would not have lived at the top, where his model had 
ascended into heaven, but, rather, modestly at the bottom in 
its shadow. Tradition may well imply the truth, in saying he 
lived at the foot of this hill. The foot of the hill is a mixture 
of gravel and sand: it could contain a natural cave or one made 
by a hermit. 

So far no signs of habitation in the time of Christ have been 
discovered. This is the serious archaeological difficulty. In 
spite of it, the conclusion is permissible, that here was the Bap¬ 
tist’s base — and consequently the Bethany of John 1:28. His 
preaching and baptizing presuppose a ford. The principal 
traffic even in those days would already use the more northerly 

it is true, but their arrangement suggests that they belonged to the 
time of Christ.” 
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ford, where the Allenby Bridge now stands. 57 But the gospels 
stress that the Baptist wanted to act in the spirit of Elias. For 
this reason he even imitated his dress, and probably felt himself 
obliged to connect his spiritual imitation with an imitation of 
his locality also. The crossing of the Israelites at that spot was 
probably less of an attraction to him; but the circumstance that 
Elias crossed the river there on the last stage before his ascen¬ 
sion, may well have impelled him to live in the shadow of the 
hill and to follow his calling on the Jordan, in the footsteps 
of his model. The crowds could easily reach him in this wadi, 
from the Hajlah ford as well. It was not hustling merchants who 
rushed through this ford, as by the one to the north, but Jews 
attracted by the sacred path of the patriarchs and of the pro¬ 
phets, men ready to open their hearts to the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. This is no idle surmise. Even the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux in 333 knew that John had baptized on the far side 
of Jordan, at a place overlooked by the mount where Elias 
ascended. He may have come across a local tradition in the 
Jordan valley. At this place John had stirred the crowds, and 
that was a contributory cause of his violent death, of which 
we are reminded by Machaerus not far away. So this place 
where he had worked could have remained a living memory 
until it was recorded in literature. And so this sequestered wadi 
has an historical claim, along with its “Bethany 5 ’, to rank as a 
well established site in the history of redemption. 


2. Aenon near Salem 

Aenon is most probably the Greek version of the Aramaic 
plural 'endwdn meaning “springs”. It is a very common name, 

57 L. Federlin looked for Bethany at this place. A little behind the 
Allenby Bridge on the way to Amman, and to the north of the road 
lies tell el-medesh and at its eastern foot the ruins of a village. This 
settlement, which appears to have been destroyed with south Peraea 
during the first Jewish war, is taken by Federlin to be Bethany. 
Bcthanie an deld du Jourdain , Paris 1903. His thesis found support: 
see A. Barrois: DBS I 970; M.-J. Lagrange: RB 46 (1937) 332; but 
it runs quite contrary to all the evidence of tradition. 
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so that in John 3:23, the place is more precisely located by the 
qualification “near Salem”; in Greek: eyyi too SaXcip,. The use 
of the definite article is noteworthy. The place must have been 
so well known, that John states the name with great brevity, 
giving no further topographical reference. About 550, the Map 
of Madaba shows Corea (Kopsou^) on the west bank of the 
Jordan. This is the modern kerawa at the mouth of the wadi 
el-far'ah on the route linking Neapolis (Nablus) with the plain 
of Jordan. 58 Aenon near Salem is placed to the north: Alvwvy) 
eyyu^ too SaXvjp. Bethshan with its Greek name Scythopolis 
must have adjoined, but the map is mutilated at this place. 
In those days, this was one of the most important towns of the 
Decapolis, directly subject to Rome. Consequently this small 
free state could have attracted the Baptist when he wanted to 
escape Herod Antipas’ clutches. Nor was this Aenon off the 
beaten track, for the road to Jericho from Bethshan ran through 
this fertile plain. Moreover, by a picture of a boat with a rope, 
the map indicates a ferry across the Jordan at this point. Hence 
throngs of people might have been found at this Aenon too. 
At both the places called Aenon the idea is expressed that the 
Baptist’s activity centred on Jordan and that he dwelt near 
the river beside a spring where he also baptized. According to 
the map, this Aenon was on the west bank, between the wadi 
el-far'ah and Bethshan. An older tradition provides more exact 
references. 

Eusebius (265—340) fixes “Aenon, where John baptized” in 
the words: “The place is pointed out still, eight miles south of 
Scythopolis, near Salem and the Jordan.” 59 He lists various 
places in Palestine under the name Salem. 00 Only the first words 
of his text remain. According to Procopius, however, who quotes 
him, he knew of “another village called Salem in the plain of 
Scythopolis. It was called Salumias.” 81 

Jerome translated Eusebius’ text concerning Salem literally 
into Latin. He translates the words missing from the Greek 

58 This place is named in accounts of the campaigns of Pompey and 
Vespasian. On its location, see J. Gildemeister: ZDPV 4 (1881) 245 f.; 
E. Nestle: ZDPV 34 (1911) 105 f. 

r, ° Onomasticon 40. 60 Gen. 14:18. 61 Onomasticon 152, note 4. 
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text we now have, as Procopius does, but adds once more the 
distance from Scythopolis — eight miles. 02 About 390, he regarded 
Jerusalem as the Salem of Melchisedech. 63 Then, in 398, he 
changed his mind and said: “Salem is a town near Scythopolis 
and it is still called Salem. There they show you the palace of 
Melchisedech, the vast ruins of which, indicate how splendid 
the old building must have been.” 04 In those days the place was 
called Salumias, and also Salem. Such double names are not 
uncommon. Many Christians, for example, regard the modern 
village of El Kubeibeh as the Emmaus of the Bible. Thus they 
use this name as well as the official one for the village. 

The evidence of the Chronica of 334 is important because 
it is independent of Eusebius. According to this, Scythopolis 
is situated “near the town of Salem where Melchisedech, priest 
of the most high God, reigned”. 05 Aenon is not mentioned, 
but along with the nearby Salem, it was part of the territory 
of Scythopolis. 00 

Aetheria (385) is the only pilgrim to have left a report. 
She set out on foot from Jerusalem, accompanied by monks, to 
visit the home of Job in Carneas. By the Jordan she came upon 
a plain with well-watered vineyards and trees. “In this valley 

62 Ibid . 153. 03 Lib. Hebr. Quaest. in Genesim: PL XXIII 959. 

04 Ep. 73: CSEL LV 20 f. Ep. 108, 9: CSEL LV 314. Here he thinks, 
erroneously, in the year 404, that Jerusalem was at first called Jebus , 
and then later, Salem. This does not constitute a retreat to his former 
line of argument: he simply wishes to leave the city with this name, 
and he now takes the residence of Melchisedech to be Scythopolis. 

05 In the edition used by Jakoby: Madabakarte 91 (see note 39 above) 
the text runs: “ Hiscitipolim , quae est in terra Salem , chanaan a 
regione sichem iuxta civitatem Salem ubi regnavit melchisedech sacer- 
dos altissimi .” In the edition of C. Frick: Chronica Minora , Leipzig 
1892, 88, the “Salem” after “terra” is bracketed as doubtful. The 
second “Salem”, however, can refer only to Scythopolis. 

00 This may be assumed, although express proofs of the position of 
the southern boundary are lacking. In the most recent scientific histori¬ 
cal map of Palestine: H. Grollenberg: Shorter Atlas of the Bible , 
Edinburgh 1959, 159 and map 8, indicates that Salem, which was 
near Aenon, lies in the region of Scythopolis, near the Samarian 
border. Likewise does the earlier Bible atlas of H. Guthe: Leipzig 
1911, Map 14. 
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was a large village, now called Sedima.” In the centre of the 
level ground was a small hill surrounded by ‘‘enormous, ancient 
foundations”, and on the top, a church which people called 
“OpuMelchisedech”. Here she is using a Latin transliteration of 
o7uou which means “where”, that is “place”. This was the place 
where he had offered bread and wine. They also told her 
that the foundations at the foot of the hill were those of 
his palace. At this point in her report, Salem reminds her 
of Aenon. She hears that: “The spot is two hundred paces 
away .... The swift, clear water which you see in the village, 
comes from this spring.” She walks to the place and finds the 
gushing spring in an orchard. The spring wells up straightway 
into a pond which “it would appear” had served the Baptist 
as an immersion font. The priest of the place told her that the 
garden was called Cepos ton agiou Joanni: Kt)7C0$ too ayiou 
’Icoavvou. Baptism was administered there on Easter eve. In 
this garden she found monastic cells (monasteria). Q7 

A monastery may have grown from these early monastic cells. 
The Vita St. Saba tells how the saint (d. 532) travelled from 
Caesarea in Palestine to Scythopolis. At that place, in John the 
Baptist’s country, is a monastery, Entbenaneth:EvQzvoLvy]Q This 
curious word might be a slightly corrupt transliteration of the 
Hebrew for “fig”, teenah. There are still plenty of those trees 
to be found around the spring. 

The Cbronicon paschale (631—41) makes Abraham cross the 
Jordan after conquering the kings of the east at Damascus. 69 
Melchisedech greeted him there, for God had called him on 
account of his holiness “into the land beyond Jordan, to the 
town of Salem, which I saw”. 70 The “land beyond Jordan”, 
to 7rlpav too TopSavou means the west bank, 71 because Abraham 
was coming from the east. 

07 Geyer 56—58. 

08 Cyril of Scythopolis (d. 557): Cotelerius: Ecclesiae Graecae Monu- 
menta, Paris 1681, III 328; Anonymus of Piacenza (570): Geyer 164, 
reports that the Baptist had “performed many miracles” in Scytho¬ 
polis. This presupposes the existence of a church dedicated to him in 
that city. 00 Gen. 14:15. 70 PG XCII 177. 

71 Jakoby: Madabakarte (see note 39 above) 91 erroneously, therefore, 
makes the expression apply to the east bank. 
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Salem now disappears from the pages of history. After the 
Arab conquest no more pilgrims visited this Aenon south of 
Bethshan; and the plain became a semi-desert. When was the 
Salem of Melchsidech founded? Was it John 3 :23 which first 
gave this king a place here, or did the evangelist find this local 
tradition in the Salem he knew? Official Jewish tradition iden¬ 
tified Salem of Genesis 14:18 with Jerusalem. 75 Even before 
Christ, however, the Samaritans transferred this biblical episode 
to their own holy Mount Gerizim. 73 The location on Mount 
Tabor likewise first mentioned at a late date by Christian pil¬ 
grims, may also go back to Jewish times. 74 The route which 
Genesis 14 presupposes led Abraham from Damascus along the 
main road, past Tabor, through Shechem and Jerusalem to 
Hebron. Might not pious imagination have soon got to work, 
making him return home along the Jordan valley? The oldest 
expression of this sort of thing is found in the Chronicon 
pasebale; but three hundred years earlier at the beginning of 
the Christian period, Aetheria proves that there was a Salem 
of Melchisedech in the region of Bethshan. Christians could 
not have built up such a tradition so quickly from John 3:23. 75 
Before ever the first monk built his cell in “the garden of 
St. John”, someone had presumably pointed out the ruins of 
Melchisedech’s palace to him. When Christians built their first 
church on the hill, they transferred the incident of the offering 
of bread and wine, in Genesis 14:18, to this spot. This was the 
prototype of the sacrifice of the Mass and hence it gave their 
church a special aura of sanctity. Elaboration can be seen here, 
but the basis concerning the palace of the king was probably 
already at hand in local tradition. Aenon may have been the 
centre of the Baptist’s community for some time.' 0 After John 
had been executed they must have lived in fear of being 
apprehended by Herod Antipas or the Jewish authorities. In 
the region of Decapolis they were safe and could carry on 

72 Cf. Ps. 75 (76): 3. 

73 H.W. Hertzbcrg: Die Mclchisedeq-Traditionen: JPOS 8 (1928) 173. 

74 Ibid.: 174-6. 75 This is surmised by Hertzberg: Ibid. 177. 

70 This is assumed by K. Kundsin: Topologische Uberliefenmgsstojfc 
im ]obannesevangelium, Gottingen 1925, 26. 
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their tradition. And we may assume that John 3:23, with its 
“Aenon near the Salem”, is pointing to some local tradition, 
which even then claimed Melchisedech as its own. 

Does the plain to the south of Bethshan fulfil the requirements 
of John 3:23 and of tradition? The whole plain is well watered, 
and the eight miles of Eusebius and Jerome bring us in fact 
to springs lying some seven and a half miles south of the town, 
and which run into the Jordan. The 'ain ed-der “spring of the 
monastery” fits Aetheria’s report. This spring gushes out from 
a thicket of fig-trees and its water is immediately collected 
in a pool. This gurgling and splashing beneath the green leaves 
provides an idyllic and yet appropriate setting for John’s 
baptisms. Four other springs rise in the vicinity, so that the 
name Aenon, which is in the plural, also fits. There is a mound 
to the north of the spring. The name ed-der “monastery” suggests 
that a Byzantine monastery stood here, perhaps the one men¬ 
tioned in the Vita St. Saba 3 and which would have replaced the 
monks’ cells in the orchard. So far this thesis remains unsup¬ 
ported by any archaeological findings. 77 

Can we determine the position of Salem? According to 
John 3:23 and to tradition, the place was a neighbour of Aenon. 
Aetheria separates it from the spring by a mere two hundred 
paces. At the top of the hill she came upon a church, at the 
foot of the hill she found the ruins of Melchisedech’s palace, 
and in the plain, the village of Sedima (Salem). These are three 
signposts, but so far they do not lead to the goal. For a long 
time the favourite was tell er-ridra, lying a quarter of an hour’s 
journey to the north-east of c ain ed-der. 78 Aetheria’s indication 
of distance did not agree, it is true, but very often a pilgrim 
does not count steps exactly, or else tries to form an estimate 
from memory. Ruins were noticed there, even if there was 
nothing at the foot of the tell to indicate the important remains 
of Melchisedech’s palace, described by Aetheria and Jerome. 
W. F. Albright then examined the hill and reached this con- 

‘ 7 Abel: RB 10 (1913) 222 thought that he saw here “the level site 
of an old monastic building”. 

78 For example, B. G. Holscher: 2DPV 33 (1910) 24; Dalman: Orte 
u. Wege 250. 
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elusion. “The absence of Roman pottery proves that it is wrong 
to identify tell er-ridra with the Salumias of Eusebius or the 
Salem of St. John. 5579 He thinks that Salem is more likely to be 
at umm el-'amdan, about a quarter of an hour’s journey to the 
south-east of e ain ed-der. M.-J. Lagrange had considered this 
possibility in 1895. “It is certain that the ground would be rich 
in ruins. By merely scratching the surface, the Bedouin brought 
to light a pillar and two beautiful unsculptured sarcophagi.” 80 
As elsewhere on the plain, prospecting and excavating have not 
been carried out here either. Hence Salem continues to remain 
in obscurity. We do not know how the name was originally 
pronounced. Salem was the religious name it acquired after Mel- 
chisedech had been placed there. Presumably its original name 
lived on alongside the religious one. From what root are Sedima 
and Salumias derived? Sedima could have come from Salem. 81 
Salumias, too, may well be a popular variant of this name, trans¬ 
mitted orally and grecized. 

Early tradition then briefly and clearly locates the Aenon and 
Salem of John 3:23 in the region of springs lying seven and a 
half miles south of Bethshan. At this place, the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness must have gone on sounding for a long 
time in the memories of the people, perpetuated at first no doubt, 
by a vigorous band of disciples. Hence the evidence from the 
fourth century rests, we may say, upon an old local tradition. 
Unfortunately, this has received such meagre literary expression, 
that we can be sure only of the region of the springs, and not 
of the exact place of baptism or of Salem beside it. That Aenon 
lay in this plain is also in complete accord with the biblical in¬ 
dications. The Jordan brought the Baptist and his activities 
within its territory; but Aenon was on the west bank, as John 
3 :26 implies. 82 When threatened by the suspicion of Antipas and 

70 AASOR 19 (1925) 18. 

80 RB 4 (1895) 509. The spring of ed-der is only five minutes’ walk 
from the spring of el-fatur. There Lagrange found another “con¬ 
siderable ruin” with marble pillars, but no signs of a church: Ibid. 

81 Abel: RB 10 (1913) 223 and Geographic 441: “Salim became 
Sedima, just as Arbela became Irbid” 

82 This clear information is sufficient to warrant the rejection of 
Mommert’s suggestion in Aenon 57—177 (see note 25 above), that 
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of the Sanhedrin, he could continue to work by the Jordan only 
in the region of Decapolis or perhaps even in Samaria. He con¬ 
fined his mission to the children of Abraham: for the heathen 
and the Samaritans he had no message. The region around 
Scythopolis contained a Jewish diaspora, and besides this, many 
Jews went past the place where he was baptizing, on their way 
from Galilee to Jericho. For some time, Jesus and his disciples, 
too, worked parallel to him. The “land of Judaea” of John 3 :22, 
was probably the Jordan south of Samaria. Thus it is easy to 
explain the connection with John 3:25 ff. Forsaking Judaea 
because of the suspicious Pharisees, 83 they passed through 
Samaria into Galilee. That was then the shortest route. This 
account, therefore, interwoven with that of the ministry of 
baptism, agrees well with an Aenon south of Bethshan. Other 
suggestions seem already to be obsolete. Aenon and Salem have 
been sought even in south Judaea, 84 in wadi farah, 85 at the village 
of Salem in Samaria, some three and a half miles east of Nablus. 80 

Aenon was 'ain-jirm, and Salem, the hill sharabil, both east of Jordan 
near the mouth of the wadi yabis. 83 John 4:1. 

84 About twenty miles from Jerusalem on the road to Hebron a walk 
in eastern direction of about twenty minutes leads to Beit 'Ainun, the 
Bethanoth of Josue 15:59. The ruins are erroneously considered by 
Mader to be those of the church of St. John spoken of by pilgrims; but 
these are most certainly as we have said the ruins at taffuh. Mader’s 
view, however, encouraged him to take up again the theory that this 
House of Springs” was the Aenon of John 3 :23, especially as there 
was a wadi half an hour’s journey to the south, called beni sallm. Alt- 
christliche Basiliken (see c. 1. note 5) 38-47. Ibid. 42f.: Other investi¬ 
gators before him put forward the same theory or suggested other 
quite isolated places in south Judaea. 

80 This wadi lies two hours north-east of Jerusalem. The springs there 
are so abundant that for some years now the water from them has 
been piped into the Arab sector of Jerusalem. J. T. Barclay: The City 
of the Great King , Philadelphia 1858, 559 was the first to stimulate 
interest in these springs as Aenon. More recently, K. Furrer: ZNW 3 
(1902) 258, added to this suggestion, the thesis that there was also 
a Salem fitting the biblical requirements, in this place. “The ravine 
from whose rocky_ sides the springs of fara rise, is called, further up, 
wadi selam or senam, e n’ and ‘1’ are often interchanged.” 

80 This Salem was known even in pre-Christian times. On the more 
ancient location of the place, see: A. Alt: PJB 25 (1929) 52 f. Accord- 
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These sites, however, lack any support either from Scripture or 
tradition. Either we must adopt a sceptical attitude 87 or follow 
the evidence of the fourth century, which leads us into the 
plain of Bethshan. 

mg to E. Robinson: Neuere biblische Forschtmgen , Berlin 1857, 438, 
the village with springs near it, could “equally well” be the Salem of 
John 3:23. C. R. Condor: Tent-work in Palestine , London 1895, 50, 
draws attention to the fact that the village of Ainun lies seven miles 
north of this Salem, so that both of the biblical requirements are 
satisfied here. W. F. Albright: The Harvard Theological Review 17 
(1924) 194 favoured this theory. The distance between Salem and 
Ainun is considerable, and despite the name, Ainun has no spring. 
Albright supposed, therefore, that formerly it was situated nearer 
the well-watered wadi el-far'a. Even so, this Aenon would not corre¬ 
spond to the one near Salem. It comes as a surprise to find Abel 
favouring “ e ain far'a between the villages of Ainun and Salem”: 
Histoire I 441, note 2. This was written in 1952 — near the end of 
his life. 

87 Buchsel: Johannes 58 (see c. 2 note 41): “Ainon and Salem are 
unknown places, and there is not even a tradition concerning them.” 
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His Death 

It is only the synoptists who tell of the death of John the 
Baptist. Luke describes this in few words. Jesus appears; the 
voice of the forerunner dies away in the silence of the prison. 
The tetrarch, Herod Antipas, locked him up because “he was 
reproved by him for Herodias, his brother’s wife, and for all 
the evils which Herod had done”. 1 John’s reproach was not 
confined to the crime of adultery, but included all the rest of 
his list of sins. According to Mark 6:18 and Matthew 14:4, 
he dared to denounce the ruler to his face. Both, however, stress 
only the adultery, for it was John’s complaint on this score, 
they thought, which brought him to prison and death. According 
to Leviticus 18:16 and 20:21, it is a grave sin to marry one’s 
brother’s wife. Only if he dies childless, ought the surviving 
brother to beget posterity from her, for his brother’s sake. 2 The 
thirst for vengeance of Herodias, the adulteress, causes or hastens 
the Baptist’s execution. The tetrarch hesitated, according to 
Mark 6 :20, prevented by a religious scruple from going through 
with this final act; according to Matthew 14:5, prevented by 
fear of rousing the people. His birthday settled the mat¬ 
ter. The dignitaries and persons of rank of Galilee took part 
in the festivities; 3 the locality may have been the town of 
Tiberias where the prince’s palace was. 4 Salome, daughter of 
Herodias by her first marriage, so pleased the king by her 
dancing, that he vowed to grant her any wish. Now the mother 
was able to use her daughter to gain the Baptist’s head. Is this 
story “popular fiction” because “there is no other known 
example” of a princess performing a shameless dance, like 
a harlot, in front of a company of men? 5 Or is the dance “if not 

1 Luke 3:19. 2 Deut. 25:5; cf. Matt. 22:24. 3 Mark 6:21. 

4 Antipas founded it as a Hellenistic city and named it Tiberias after 

the emperor. See Schiirer I 433; W. Ott: Herodes , Stuttgart 1913, 

182 f.; Abel: Histoire I 436. 

5 Thus, Lohmeyer, Mark 120 f. He thinks that the story first 
appeared in Rome. 
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legendary, a sign of the loose morals at the royal court”? 0 The 
text could mean that it was an immoral, sensual dance, but does 
not demand this interpretation. Orientals take an innate delight 
in dancing; and there is no festivity without it; but the sexes 
always dance separately, singly or in groups. Even rabbis danced 
to please the bridal couple at weddings; and devout men danced 
before the people in the Court of the Women during the feast of 
Tabernacles. 7 Salome, too, could have appeared before the 
guests, singing and dancing, without any loss of dignity; and 
perhaps just such a graceful dance was enough to stimulate 
Herod in his cups to utter his careless oath. 

Josephus enables us to see this incomplete account of the 
synoptists, in its historical context. Herod Antipas ruled in 
Galilee and Peraea, from 4 b.c. until a.d. 39. The Emperor 
Augustus had awarded him these two provinces on his father’s 
death. The vulnerable part of his territory was Peraea, hemmed 
in on the south and east by the Nabataeans with their capital 
at Petra. It was a clever political move, therefore, for him to 
have married the daughter of their king Aretas IV. But then he 
fell in love with his niece, wife of his half-brother, Herod. 8 
She would only marry him if he repudiated the daughter of the 
Nabataean king. The latter heard of the offensive stipulation 
and withdrew into her father’s domains via the frontier fortress 
of Machaerus in south Peraea. In this way “a potentially ex¬ 
plosive situation” between the two states developed. 9 “Probably 
the tetrarch’s marriage to Herodias took place just as John the 
Baptist’s activities were starting, which, according to St. Luke, 
was in the year 27.” 10 The dangerous tension between the 
two states went on for some years. In the year 36 open war 
brought defeat to Antipas. Josephus says that “many saw the 

0 F. Hauck: Das Evangclium des Markus , Leipzig 1931, 79. 

7 Billcrbeck I 682. 

8 Schmid: Mark 124: “Mark calls the first husband of Herodias Phil- 
ippus, meaning presumably (due to an historical error as in 2 :26) 
another step-brother of Herod Antipas, that is the tetrarch Philippus 
(cf. Luke 3:1), the later son-in-law of Herodias.” 

9 Kraeling: John the Baptist 90. See c. 2. note 19 above. 

10 Abel: Histoire I 441. Also Schiirer I 436; but the chronology is not 
quite certain. See W. Otto: Herodes , Stuttgart 1913, 188—91. 
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hand of the Lord in the defeat of Herod’s army”; for Herod 
had had John executed “although he was a just man who ex¬ 
horted the Jews to follow virtue, to practise justice between 
themselves and show devotion towards God, and so come to be 
baptized”. 11 Because people were flocking to him, Herod feared 
a riot, and had him taken to Machaerus for execution. The Bap¬ 
tist’s execution had repercussions amongst the populace for some 
time; and people regarded the defeat of Antipas as a divine 
punishment. 

This information of Josephus shows us why the tetrarch was 
so suspicious of John, upon whose words the people hung so 
enthusiastically. The exhortation “to follow virtue” is Josephus’ 
watered-down phrase to denote the Baptist’s preaching of 
penance. But even thus weakened, it was politically dangerous 
for Antipas. As it was, the Arabs in Peraea were already dis¬ 
posed to keep their eyes on their kinsmen over the border, who 
were now roused by the flight of the lawful wife. The excite¬ 
ment over the adultery now moved the devout Jews of Peraea, 
and the Baptist’s public denunciation roused them even more. 
Antipas, therefore, caused him to disappear into the inaccessible 
Machaerus, lest all this unrest should end in insurrection. Before 
the execution he had some misgivings, because he feared the 
effect it would have on the people, and also because what re¬ 
mained of his conscience warned him. Thus far, Josephus and 
the synoptists supplement one another in all this. Our know¬ 
ledge that the order for the execution was wrung from the 
tetrarch in a weak moment, rests entirely, it is true, upon the 
reliability of Mark and Matthew. 

Why did John run straight into the hands of Antipas? He had 
left Peraea, presumably, because he sensed that the storm was 
about to break. On the west bank of Jordan at Aenon in the 
territory of Scythopolis, he was safe from arrest. Why did he 
cross the frontier and boldly confront his ruler? We may surmise 
that it was his model, Elias, who spurred him on. In 3 Kings 17:1, 
Elias proclaims a drought as a punishment of Achab, and then 
goes into hiding for a time. Once more the word of the Lord 

11 Antiqti. XVIII 5, 2 par. 116, 117. 
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comes to him, however, and says: “Go and show thyself to 
Achab.” 12 He reproaches the king and his father’s house for 
having “forsaken the commandments of the Lord”. 13 John may 
have felt himself similarly compelled by the Holy Spirit to 
reprove Antipas for his sins, face to face. And so he took the 
way of Elias to the end. 

This dramatic encounter may have taken place not far from 
the old place of baptism, on the east bank of the Jordan. In 
this region, about six and a quarter miles north-east of where 
the Jordan flows into the Dead Sea, on the tell er-rama in the 
wadi hesban, Herod the Great had built a castle. After his death, 
rebels burnt it to the ground. Antipas restored the place and 
expanded it to become a city; and in honour of the wife 
of the Emperor Augustus, named it Livias, a name which 
was changed to Julias after the emperor’s death, when Livias 
was taken into the Julian family. 14 Antipas probably resided 
here frequently when visiting Peraea, separated as it was by 
Decapolis from Galilee; and he would have even more cause 
to do so when, after his second marriage, trouble threatened to 
blow up with the Nabataeans, in this section of his territory. 
For the same reason, he probably went frequently to Machaerus. 
Alexander Jannaeus (b.c. 103—76) built a fort at this place. 
Twice, this was destroyed, 15 but Herod the Great, with his genius 
for building, had it rebuilt on an even bigger and more 
magnificent scale. This precipitous, lone mountain, rising to a 
height of 2360 feet above sea-level, lies some fifteen miles 
south-east of the mouth of the Jordan, between the wadi 
zerka maTn and the wadi el-mojib. According to Josephus, 
Herod built strong fortifications here “because the Arab country 
lay so close”. On the mountain slope lay the city, which he 
ringed with walls and towers. The fort higher up was similarly 
defended. “In the centre of this fortified circle, he built a gor¬ 
geous royal palace, having huge and ostentatious dwelling- 

12 3 Kings 18:1. 

13 3 Kings 18:18. 

14 On the history of the place see L. Haefeli: Samaria und Perda bei 
Flavius Josephus y Freiburg 1913, 102—4. 

15 Ibid.: 114-26; Abel: Geographic 371. 


6 Kopp, Places 
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apartments.’ 510 In the year 72, after the fall of Jerusalem, the 
general Bassus was able to take this stronghold, by making use 
of an accident. The ruins have not yet been excavated. Its name 
lives on in Khirbet el-mukawer, about a mile and a quarter east 
of the summit. There are Byzantine ruins at this place, 17 but 
so far nothing belonging to the Roman period has come to light. 
It is certain that, after the destruction, it was the new settlers 
who first took the celebrated name to this place. 18 

If we follow Josephus, the site of the old city must be sought 
nearer the acropolis on the slope of the mountain. Today, the 
summit is called kasr mashnaka. There is certainly a fort on the 
summit, 10 but “the heap of ruins 55 will not enable us to say any¬ 
thing more definite about the plan of the buildings, “until exten¬ 
sive excavations have been carried out 55 . 20 Nevertheless, Josephus 5 
clear description itself locates with certainty the fort and castle 
of Machaerus upon this height. The magnificence of the castle 
indicates that the ruler intended to live here from time to time. 
Antipas would be attracted to the place in the summer 
especially, in order to escape the oppressive heat of Tiberias; 
and in the critical years, his presence would damp the ardour 
of the Nabataean king. It is perfectly conceivable, therefore, 
that he frequently took up residence here for a time and the 
notabilities of Galilee might have sent a deputation to him 
there on his birthday. Josephus tells of the execution of the 
Baptist at Machaerus in but few words, not mentioning the 
prologue in the birthday-party and the dance. 21 

10 Bell. Jad. VII 6, 2 par. 175. 

17 Abel: Une croisiere autoiir de la Mer Morte , Paris 1911, 36. Accord¬ 
ing to G. A. Smith: Callirrboc and Machaerus: QS 1905, 229, it is 
“a Byzantine city”. 

18 B. Bagatti: Una visita a Macheronte: La Terra Santa 28 (1935) 
339. 

19 Smith: Ibid.; Bagatti: Ibid. 

20 N. Glueck: AASOR 18-19 (1939) 133. At this place he found 
Roman and Nabataean ceramics: The River Jordan , Philadelphia 
1946, 243. 

21 Picture 14. The tradition concerning his grave in Sebaste is un¬ 
tenable. Cf. Kopp: Die hi. Statten pp. 177—83. 
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i 

Cana 

The concise account of the synoptists suggests the conclusion 
that soon after his temptation Jesus began his public activity in 
Galilee, and the voice of the Baptist fell silent in prison. “And, 
after that John was delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God.” 1 St. John the 
Evangelist, however, makes an earlier period of activity precede 
this. According to him, Jesus with his first disciples left the 
Baptist while the latter was still preaching in “Bethania, beyond 
the Jordan”, and performed “this beginning of miracles ... in 
Cana of Galilee”. 2 Then John retired to Aenon on the west bank 
of the Jordan; and while he was working here, Jesus’ disciples 
even baptized for a spell along with him. Then they went back 
with their master by way of Jacob’s Well to “Cana in Galilee”, 
where, as a “second miracle”, he healed the son of the ruler. 3 The 
synoptists pass over this early Galilean ministry in silence. They 
prefer to tell how Jesus roused the crowds by preaching: “The 
kingdom of God is at hand.” This began in Galilee only after 
the Baptist had been thrown into prison. By contrast, St. John 
sees the beginning of his activity characterized not by preaching, 
but by signs. These formed the prologue which was to open the 
eyes, first of all of his disciples, to the mystery of his person. 
He “manifested his glory. And his disciples believed in him”. 4 
Hence, this “Cana in Galilee” has always attracted the atten- 

1 Mark 1:14. Cf. the parallels in Matt. 4:12, 17; Luke 4:14 f. 

2 John 2:11. a John 4:46-54. 4 John 2:11. 
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tion of Christians on account of the miracle of the wine at the 
marriage-feast, and of the healing of the nobleman’s son from 
a distance. Moreover, according to John 21:2, it was also 
Nathaniel’s birthplace. Nathaniel is usually identified with the 
apostle Bartholomew. 

1. Khirbet kana and kafr kenna 

Kafr kenna lies five and a half miles from Nazareth on the 
winding road to Tiberias. As the crow flies, it is less than four 
miles distant. Here the Franciscans look after a shrine which 
the average pilgrim of today regards as the Cana of the miracle 
of the marriage-feast. Khirbet kana, an uninhabited mound of 
ruins, lies eight and a half miles north of Nazareth, slightly 
more to the east. The road to it passes through Sepphoris, that 
is Saffuriyeh. The two Canas are only five and half miles apart, 
as the crow flies. Which is the place mentioned in the Bible? 
That it is khirbet kana “may be presumed established, as the 
result of all the discussions of the last few decades”. 5 * On the 
other hand, with equal assurance it is declared: “In fact, Cana 
must be the modern kafr kenna.” 0 Others decline to commit 
themselves: “The site of Cana is unknown.” 7 

The information which the Bible gives is insufficient to decide 
between the rival claims. It follows from John 2 :12 and 4 :47, 
49, that this Cana lay in the hill-country of Galilee, to the west 
of the lake of Gennesareth, because one went down from it 
to Capharnaum. John 2 :1 tells how Jesus went to join in the 
wedding on “the third day”; but it is not clear whether the days 
are being counted from the time they left the Baptist at his 
baptismal centre in the eastern valley of the Jordan, or from 

5 Alt: Kleine Scbriften II 446. He refers to my study: Das Kana des 
Evangeliums , Cologne 1940. 

0 M.-J. Lagrange: Das Evangelium von Jesus Christus , Heidelberg 
1949, 92. Abel: Geographic 412f. rejects kafr kenna, as does Dalman: 
Orte u. Wege 108—14, who after earlier hesitation opts for khirbet 
kana. 

7 F. Biichsel: Das Evangelium nach Johannes , Gottingen 5 1949, 44. 
According to Bultmann: John 79, note 3, we cannot “identify this 
Cana with certainty”. 
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the meeting with Nathaniel. Where did that meeting take place? 
Were they still at the Jordan? Most likely he, too, was a disciple 
of the Baptist. His intention might have been to leave this band 
for a little in order to attend a wedding in his own village of 
Cana; and he may also have invited some of his fellow-disciples 
to go with him to Cana, and Philip then brought him to Jesus. 8 
And it is also possible that “the third day” is to be reckoned 
from the arrival in Cana. Even if the time were reckoned from 
leaving the Baptist on the Jordan, three days hard travelling 
could have brought them to either of the two places. 

Archaeological evidence inclines to support the claim of 
khirbet l$:ana. The ruins lie on the northern fringe of the battof 
plain, on a hill which rises steeply up from the open plain. Only 
on the north side is it attached by a broad saddle to the moun¬ 
tains. The ascent on the south side leads first of all to a terrace 
with a good cistern, called blr kana. Then come the ruins, now 
called khirbet kana. The oldest settlement, however, about 
178 yards by 54 yards in extent, lay on the summit. The finds 
show that a village of some importance stood here from about 
1200 b.c . 9 “In Roman times” especially, the place was “inhabited 
by a considerable population”. 10 Thereafter the village shifted 
down the slope of the hill. Examination of the surface is suf¬ 
ficient to determine the age of the two settlements; but excava¬ 
tions, which alone could illuminate the history of the place more 
exactly, have never been carried out. So far, finds at kafr kenna 
have been very meagre. On their property, the Franciscans have 
picked up coins from the time of the Maccabees, and Roman 
and Byzantine coins, too, have been found here and in the 
vicinity. 11 Life must, therefore, have been going on here since 
the time of the Maccabees at least. 

It seems, however, that the older settlement lay about a mile 
and a quarter to the west, known locally as khirbet kenna. The 

8 John 1:45. 

0 A. Saarisalo: JPOS 9 (1929) 39f.; A. Alt: PJB 23 (1927) 47. 

10 G. Masterman: QS 1914, 181; Wilken, I 52—54 claims to have 
found a rock-grave, ceramics and coins — one bearing the name of 
Pontius Pilate — from the time of Christ, at this place. 

11 A. Geissler: HL 25 (1881) 57; 31 (1887) 121. 
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present place attracted wider attention when the Greek Orthodox 
built their church here in 1566. 12 They chose a place on the 
west, opposite the mosque, which they regarded as the site of 
the miracle at the wedding-feast. This stimulated the interest 
of the Franciscans, who have been settled in nearby Nazareth 
ever since 1620. To begin with, in 1641 they bought a house 
adjoining the mosque. For two hundred years they did their 
best to procure the mosque. At last, in 1879, when it had long 
been a ruin, the Franciscans were able to buy it. During the re^ 
building, under the floor of the mosque they discovered yet 
another older one bearing this inscription in Aramaic: “Field in 
grateful memory, Jose, son of Tanhum, son of Buta, and his sons 
who made this tablet. May they be blessed. Amen.” The lan¬ 
guage, the dedication, and comparison with other synagogues 
show that the Jews’ house of prayer stood on this spot about 
a.d. 500. 13 Obviously the Jews could not and would not choose 
a site for their synagogue upon a place sacred for the Christians 
on account of a miracle of Jesus. But during the restoration in 
1883 it was never discovered whether or not, after the destruc¬ 
tion of the synagogue, a Christian church had preceded the 
mosque on this site. 

There are no vestiges of an apse or interior furnishings of a 
Christian church. People searched for the cave or crypt in 
which according to the reports of pilgrims the wedding was 
supposed to have taken place or which at least indicated where 
the six water-pots had stood. “In the centre where now the 
high altar stands, an old subterranean entrance was found still 
intact up to a height of about two feet. The beautifully wrought 
architrave, adorned with flowers, lay broken in two nearby.” 14 
The cramped height of this room — only five 15 or four feet 16 

12 This year is proved by the discovery in a corner, during restorations 
to the church in 1886, of seventeen coins from several Christian 
countries, and all bearing the date 1566. See A. Geissler: HL 31 
(1887) 118. 

13 Sukernik 22: “It is certain that this type of mosaic has so far never 
been found in a synagogue built before the fifth century.” 

14 A. Geissler: HL 31 (1887) 121. 15 C. Clermont-Ganneau: Recueil 

d y Archeologie Orientate , IV Paris 1901, 358. 

16 B. Meistermann recognizes that the original room has been 
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under the floor of the mosque — makes it impossible to equate 
it with the crypt of the pilgrim-reports. It is probable that the 
synagogue impinged at this spot upon the ruins of a private 
house which had been pulled down. 17 We are not now able 
to tell the original dimensions of the crypt, which today is 
about seventeen feet long and fourteen wide. In the centre, on 
a marble erection attached to a piece of the natural rock, stands 
a pot which is meant to represent the miracle. 18 Below it is the 
inscription: “Here stood the six water pots”. 10 Yet the syn- 
agogue and the absence of an ancient crypt rule out the claim 
of this church to be the scene of the miracle at the wedding-feast. 
If kafr kenna should turn out to be the biblical Cana, this site 
must lie somewhere underground, still undiscovered. 

2. The Literary Sources 
The oldest period 

Josue 19:8 mentions a Cana near Tyre on the northern bound¬ 
ary of. Asher. This appears in Egyptian inventories also. 20 
According to 3 Kings 9:11, Solomon gave this northern region 
with twenty cities to Hiram king of Tyre. In their hearts, the 
Israelites found it very hard indeed to give up this lost terri¬ 
tory. Frequently they reckoned it as part of Galilee. Eusebius 
(-65—340), too, follows their example." 1 Only after the Assyrian 
conquest in 734 when the districts were re-organized, do we 
hear for the first time of another “Qana”, which, because of 
its name and associations, must be identified with khirbet kana. 22 

The “Cana in Galilee”: Kavoc tt\c, raXiXoda- of John2:1; 4:46; 
and 21:2, must therefore be sought in this place. The appendix 
“in Galilee” is probably designed to obviate confusion with 

deepened: Meistermann - Huber: Durchs Heilige Land> Trier - Miin- 
chen, n. d. 486“The crypt lay originally only four feet beneath the 
level of the basilica: today there are twelve steps down to it.” 
u Dalman: Orte u. Wege 119, suggests that the ritual bath of the 
synagogue had been in this place. 

18 Picture 15. 19 Hie erant sex hydriae positae. 

Abel: Geographic 14. 21 Onomasticon 72. 

22 E. Forrer: Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches, Leipzig 
1921, 61; Abel: Geographic 104. 
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Cana near Tyre; and besides this, it is most unlikely that at 
the very start of his activity, Jesus would have paid a visit to 
the heathen Phoenicians. The wedding-feast reflects the spirit 
of Judaism; and it is almost inconceivable that the ruler (court 
official) would take the long journey to the Cana which lay 
seven and a half miles south-east of Tyre. John is thus using 
the word “Galilee” not in any figurative, but in the literal sense. 

Josephus mentions several Canas. One is certainly in Galilee. 
He found himself “in a Galilean village called Cana: Kava”, 23 
when he heard the news that Tiberias was in danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Immediately he set off and marched 
“all night”. The name points to khirbet kana, and the night- 
march too, accords with this place better than with kafr kenna, 
which is only twelve and a half miles from Tiberias. 

The Emperor Hadrian banished the Jews from Judaea after 
he had put down the second revolt in 135. Galilee now became 
their base. The priestly community of Eliashib settled in Cana, 
as we learn from the Jewish poet Eleazar Calir. He lived in 
the ninth century, it is true, but used a source which was com¬ 
posed “in Galilee at the turn of the second and third centuries”. 21 
Twice he reproduces the name kana. “The spelling of the name 
with a c k’ in our source, supports the view that it is our place 
which is meant and not kafr kenna (Hebrew: Kaphar kenna).” 25 
Because of our system of spelling, to us Europeans, the two 
names seem related; but in Hebrew and Arabic they are quite 
unlike, first, because of the different initial sound given to the 
“k”, then because of the doubled “n” in kenna, which closes 
and shortens the first syllable. The Arabic Bible still preserves 
the old text unchanged and writes kana. The texts cited accord 
better with khirbet kana, but do not absolutely rule out kafr 
kenna. The name, however, is all-important in determining loca¬ 
tion. Were it not so, we would have to draw the absurd con¬ 
clusion that kafr kenna, meaning “village of the daughter- or 
sister-in-law”, in Christian times, exchanged its biblical name 
for this neutral one, while khirbet kana dropped its original 
name in favour of the more honoured one. 

23 Vita 16 par. 86. 24 Klein 94. 25 Ibid . 57. 
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The Byzantine and Arabic Period 

Eusebius (265—340) adopts the expression of Josue 19:28 
verbatim: “Cana, as far as the great Sidon” and continues: 
“It belonged to the tribe of Aser. Here our Lord God Jesus 
Christ changed water into wine. Nathaniel was a native of 
the place, too. It lies in Galilee of the heathen.” 26 Thus he knew 
only the Phoenician Cana near Tyre, and without thinking, he 
simply identified it with the Cana of the Bible. By no stretch 
of the imagination can we suppose that he had kafr kenna in 
mind, for this is probably the ‘itta kasin of Josue 19:13 27 and 
it belonged to Zabulon. On the other hand, khirbet kana was 
probably an easterly frontier village in Aser. 28 

In his Latin translation of the Onomasticon (390) Jerome 
adds, immediately after “Cana, as far as the great Sidon”, this: 
“but there is another smaller one, and to distinguish them, this 
one is called the greater”. 20 Apart from this he did not change 
the text. Consequently this lesser Cana, too, belonged to Aser. 
Did he regard it as the village of the miracle? His emendation 
of Eusebius only makes sense if he venerated this lesser village 
as the biblical one. Two other passages make this clear. In 
386 his friend St. Paula invited the Roman Marcella to visit 

Palestine. “We will go to Nazareth-Not far from there 

we will see Cana, where the water was changed to wine.” 30 
When St. Paula died in 404, Jerome described her pilgrimages 
in his eulogy. “In haste she passed through Nazareth where our 
Lord grew up, through Cana and Capharnaum.” 31 Cana was 
then the next stop after Nazareth for a pilgrim, and it was not 
far from Nazareth. The Phoenician one is therefore ruled out. 
Kafr kenna, too, would fit these texts; but the name and the 
location of the place within the territory of Aser point to 
khirbet kana. 

20 Onomasticon 116. 27 Abel: Geographic 63. 

28 In any case, under the influence of Eusebius — Jerome, this view 
became dominant. This is shown, for example, by a map belonging 
to the period at the close of the crusades: ZDPV 14 (1891) Plate I, 
which shows “Cana Galilee” still belonging to the tribe of Aser. It is 
just to the west of the frontier with Zabulon. 20 Onomasticon 117. 
20 Ep. 46, 13: CSEL LIV 344. 31 Ep. 108, 13: CSEL LV 323. 
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Theodosius (530) has left only a curt remark: “It is five 
miles from Diocaesarea to Cana in Galilee. From Diocaesarea 
to Nazareth is five miles.” 32 In his time Diocaesarea — Sep- 
phoris — Suffuriyeh, was the most important town in the region, 
and so he took it as his point of reference. Khirbet kana is five 
miles from it, and Nazareth is three and three quarters. The 
estimate of five Roman miles, which is about 4.7 miles, is ap¬ 
proximately correct. 

The first to mention a shrine is Anonymus of Piacenza (570). 
He travelled from Acre to Sepphoris. “Three miles further 
on we reached Cana where the Lord attended a wedding. We 
sat down at the same board, upon which I, unworthy man, 
wrote the names of my parents. Two of the pots are still there. 
I filled one with wine, lifted it onto my shoulder and presented 
it at the altar. At the well we washed to obtain a blessing. 
Then we arrived at Nazareth.” 33 According to the gospel, the 
six stone pitchers were certainly in a different place from the 
room where the marriage feast was being celebrated, but it would 
appear that the Christians united them at an early date. In 
pious remembrance, pilgrims sat down on the dining-bench 
which probably ran round the walls on three sides — triclinium. 
A pitcher of wine was presented at the altar as a gift. This was 
probably not in the dining-room, but, as the carrying of the 
pitcher upon the shoulder seems to presuppose some little 
distance, in the upper church. Since the miracle, even the well, 
Jons, was holy. Kafr kenna today possesses a gushing spring, 
but khirbet kana has none. But Europeans often make very 
vague distinctions. If rain collects in an open basin, they know 
that they are looking at a cistern; but should the place be covered 
in and the water is raised up by a rope, even those who know 
the country cannot tell it from a well with surface-water. Kafr 
kenna lies two and a half miles east of Sepphoris, so that three 
Roman miles is a good enough estimate; but distance is often 
estimated capriciously by how it feels. A few lines earlier, 
Anonymus was wrong by half, in his estimate of the distance 
between Acre and Sycaminum, that is Haifa, which he puts 

32 Geyer 139. 33 Geyer 161. 
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down at a mere six miles. 34 His text does not force us, therefore, 
to decide for kafr kenna. In any case, the Franciscan church 
there is quite ruled out because it stands on the site of a former 
synagogue. 

Willibald (724-6) reports on “Chana”: “It has a large church, 
and upon the altar in that church is one of the six water-pots 
which the Lord had filled with water which was changed into 
wine. The wine was then distributed.” 35 Anonymus’ report in 
570 seems to presuppose a church, for he speaks of an altar. 
Was it a large church? It made such an impression on Willibald, 
that he had eyes only for the church, and seems not to have 
noticed any festival room. The church had so attracted venera¬ 
tion that the last of the pitchers of the marriage feast was now 
standing on the altar. The rest of the pitchers had gradually 
been dispersed over Christendom as relics. 30 

The monk Epiphanius (750—800) notes the exact distances. 
“From Tiberias to Mount Tabor is a day’s journey .... And from 
Tabor it is a day’s march to the great city of Cana in Galilee, 
where the wedding took place, at which Christ changed water 
into wine. At the place where the miracle was performed, stands 
a monastery.” 37 The parallel between the distance from Tiberias 
to Tabor clearly indicates a distance of about twelve and a half 
miles. That would take us from Tabor to khirbet kana. Because 
the monastery would form an architectural unit with the church, 
it could be named as the site of the miracle. 

The presence of a monastery is indicated about the same time 
by the Commemoratorium de casis Dei (808) in the sentence: 
“In Cana in Galilee, where the Lord made water from wine... 
monks.” 38 The number has been lost. It was monks then who 
supplied the clergy at the place of pilgrimage. The sequence 
of pilgrim stopping-places from Nazareth through Cana to 
the place of the multiplication of the loaves, and from there 
through Tiberias up to Tabor, clearly favours khirbet kana. 

The Bios di Constantino (9th—10th century) attributes the 
building of the church in “Cana in Galilee”, where the marriage 

34 Geyer 160. 35 Tobler — Molinier 260. 

36 An enumeration in Vogue 366. 37 PG CXX 272. 

38 Tobler — Molinier 303. 
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and the miracle took place, to St. Helena. 39 Consequently the 
atmosphere of age already lay over this shrine. 

The Arab, Nasiri Khusrau (1047), travelling from Tiberias, 
reaches “a village called kafr kenna”. 40 At this spot he is in¬ 
terested in the grave of the prophet Jonas, which is shown to 
this day upon a hill in el-meshed about a mile and a quarter 
south-west of the village. Thus kafr kenna bore the name 
it does today even before the crusades; but it would be permiss¬ 
ible to make one or other of the pilgrim-accounts apply to this 
place, only if at least one of them could be made to say: “Cana 
in Galilee, the modern kafr kenna.” 41 

3. The Change to kafr kenna 

Until long after the crusades, all the evidence points unequi¬ 
vocally to khirbet kana. Not until the seventeenth century 
does a change slowly begin to set in. In 1621 Des Hayes de 
Courmenin informs us about the first stage. As ambassador of 
Louis XIII he was commissioned to protect the rights of the 
Franciscans in Palestine. He reported: “Caffar Cana..., so say 
the eastern Christians, is the place where our Lord changed the 
water into wine; but through the industry of Father Thomas of 
Novaria,it has been discovered that this is a village, called simply 
Cana.” 42 He may well have taken this priest for an authority, 
because he was thoroughly at home in the country. To his diplo¬ 
matic skill the Franciscans owe their acquisition of the shrine 
of the Annunciation in Nazareth in 1620. The ambassador had 
great confidence in him, visited khirbet kana, and wrote: “We 
have to believe that our Lord performed his miracle of changing 
the water into wine in this place; for in all Galilee there is only 
this one village which is called simply Cana. Here you can see 
the ruins of a church which, it is believed, was built on the very 
spot where the miracle was performed.” 43 The year 1566 can 

39 Guidi 50; likewise a manuscript of the eleventh century: Meli- 
ara I 35 . 40 Mamardji 175. 

41 On evidence from die time of the crusades, see Kopp: Die hi. Statten 
pp. 191—4. 

42 Voyage de Levant , Paris 1632, 436. 

43 Ibid.: 439. 
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be taken as the turning point. It was then that the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox built their church in kafr kenna. And so the ambassador 
found two Canas, a Latin one and a Greek. He writes not kafr 
kenna, but Caffar Cana. By thus altering the true place-name, 
the “eastern Christians’’ made the location a little easier. In 
1636, Neitzschitz saw in the Greek Orthodox church “one of 
the six stone water-pots of Cana still there”. 44 By this means 
they hoped to strengthen their claims, not realizing that this 
was the very way to destroy them. Since Willibald (724—6), 
no pilgrim had ever mentioned a pitcher in the genuine Cana. 

In 1636 the Franciscans took Neitzschitz to khirbet kana, 
but since 1639 they have followed the error of the Greeks. In 
that year there appeared the comprehensive topographical work 
of their own Quaresmius, who had occupied a responsible posi¬ 
tion in the country from 1616—26. He discussed the two Canas 45 
and decided in favour of kafr kenna, out of sentiment mostly. 
Unfortunately, on this point, his knowledge of the sources was 
very meagre, almost non-existent in fact. The Franciscans then 
bought a house in 1641 next to the mosque, which itself did 
not become their property until 1879. Since the publication of 
Quaresmius’ work, this had been declared to pilgrims to be the 
scene of the miracle at the marriage-feast. Above the entrance 
“embedded in relief are three jugs or pitchers with some old 
writing, which is half obliterated; and this shows that here is 
the very place where the great miracle was performed.” 40 “These 
jugs are fashioned rather like the flower-vases one sets for 
adornment upon an altar.” 47 But there were six water-pots at 
the wedding. Hence one critic remarked mockingly: “It is really 
a scandal to have subtracted half of the miracle.” 48 These jugs 
or pitchers in the lintel may well have come from the syn¬ 
agogue. 49 Perhaps they were what influenced the imagination 
in favour of kafr kenna. The true reason was the utter degenera¬ 
tion of the genuine Cana which, as Roger (1631) says, had 

44 Neitzschitz 232. 43 Quaresmius II 641. 4G Doubdan (1652) 585. 

47 A. Morison: Relation historique d’un voyage , Toul 1704, 193. 

43 D’Arvieux (1660) II 274. 

49 J. Sailer: A catalogue of the ancient synagogues of the Holy Land: 
SBF 4 (1953-4) 233. 
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become a “den of murderers”, where pilgrims had to pay tribute 
of a zechine, the equivalent of about ten gold pieces. This cer¬ 
tainly helped the transference of tradition to the more hospitable 
kafr kenna, which was also commended by a certain similarity 
in the sound of the name. And moreover, the place had the 
advantage of lying on the road from Nazareth to Tiberias; 
and so pilgrims, en route for the Lake of Gennesareth, could 
conveniently picture to themselves Jesus’ first miracle, in this 
place. 150 

50 Pilgrim routes often drew biblical associations into their well- 
defined track. For a long time the district around khirbet kana has 
been off the beaten track, and hence dangerous to foreigners. Thus 
in 1938-9, while working on the literary stage of my book, Das 
Kana des Evangeliums, I had a great desire to spend a day or two in 
khirbet kana. I hoped to discover the “cave” of the marriage-feast. 
But the British, then the mandatory authorities, refused me a visa 
into this region because it was too unsafe. Such experiences as these 
help us to understand why Christians began, three or four hundred 
years ago, to avoid the genuine Cana and gather round the new one 
at kafr kenna. 
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II 


Jacob's Well 
1. Holy Scripture 

After the wedding in Cana, according to St. John, Jesus spent 
a few days with his relations and disciples in Capharnaum, 1 but 
without appearing publicly. John then makes him go on to 
Jerusalem for the Easter celebrations; and there by cleansing 
the temple 2 he sets his own authority above that of the San¬ 
hedrin. This authority is to be confirmed by the “sign” of his 
resurrection. In this sense, the Evangelist understands the saying 
about destroying the temple and rebuilding it in three days. 3 
He considers it appropriate, having recounted the first “sign” 
in Cana, to point now to the last which would set the seal upon 
all. It is debated whether John has put this scene in its proper 
chronological setting, or whether we ought to follow the synop- 
tists, who place it at the beginning of the week of his Passion. It 
is usually agreed that both versions refer to the same cleansing 
of the temple. 4 The saying about destroying the temple and 
rebuilding it in three days could have influenced, perhaps 
even occasioned the arrest of Jesus. At the hearing before 
the Sanhedrin, this prophecy assumes a clearer, more urgent 
and passionate association, unweakened by the passage of time. 5 
The synoptic chronology is, therefore, probably to be preferred. 

After the Passover celebrations, Jesus went “into the land of 
Judea” 0 where his disciples worked for some time alongside the 
Baptist. How long this concurrent baptizing lasted, we cannot 

1 John 2:12. 2 John 2:14-16. John 2:18-22. 

4 Schmid: Mark 210. “Even as early as Origen’s time, the dominant 

view was that Jesus had only once thus attacked the desecration of 

the temple.” Cf. Wikenhauser: John 82 f. 

5 Mark 14:58; Matt. 26:61. R. H. Lightfoot: The Gospel Message of 
St. Mark , Oxford 1950, 77: The cleansing of the temple “is an act 
unparalleled in all that we know of the Lord’s life, and likely to 
have occurred towards the climax of events”. With John on the other 
hand, according to Strathmann: John 64, “the cleansing of the temple 
runs away into the sand”. 0 John 3:22. 
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tell.' The opposition of the Pharisees forced Jesus to retreat 
through Samaria to Galilee. 8 If, as his contact with the Baptist 
suggests, he was on the lower Jordan, his way would lead up 
through c akrabe or through the wadi el-far e a. “He cometh 
therefore to a city of Samaria called Sichar, near the land which 
Jacob gave to his son Joseph. Now Jacob’s well was there. Jesus, 
therefore, being wearied with his journey, sat thus on the 
well... .” 9 

The well is described as a spring: 7T7 ]yy). But in 4:11 the word 
9 plocp is used, and this denotes an artificially dug well. How¬ 
ever, it did not collect rain-water like a cistern, but its water 
gushed from a spring or rose out of the ground. St. John is the 
first to introduce this well into history. According to the Sama¬ 
ritan woman, however, the well was ancient. Jacob had dug it 
to supply his family and his flocks. 10 Mount Gerizim looked 
down upon it; but as this sacred mountain of the Samaritans 
looks far out towards the east, this does not help much in fix¬ 
ing the exact spot. Does Sichar, near which the well was, help 
us to define the spot more exactly? For us, however, Sichar is an 
unknown quantity. John is the first to mention it. On the other 
hand the field “which Jacob gave to his son Joseph” is an old 

7 In John 4:35, Jesus says to his disciples: “Do you not say: There 
are yet four months, and then the harvest cometh?” According to 
Strathmann: John 90, this sentence can be explained literally: “It 
dates the conversation in about the middle of December. Hence Jesus 
had spent eight months in Judaea.” W. Bauer comes to the same con¬ 
clusion in Das ]ohannesevangelium, Tubingen 3 1933, 73. Billerbeck II 
439 judges likewise. If the sentence is taken literally, it follows that 
there was this long time of activity concurrently with the Baptist; 
for seed-time, depending upon heavy rain, can begin in November or 
continue into December. The time of the harvest is more constant: 
it begins in April or May, according to altitude. But this saying could 
be a common proverb inculcating patience, because people must wait 
at least four months for the harvest. According to Bultmann John 145, 
then, this expression is “probably a proverb”. Wikenhauser thinks 
the same: John 111. The sequel is in harmony with this figure of 
speech; for Jesus points to the fields which are “white already to 
harvest” (4:35). He was referring to the approaching Samaritans. 
This seed has no need of four months to ripen: it is ever on the point 
of ripening. 8 John 4:1—4. 9 John 4:5 f. 10 John 4:12. 
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piece of Bible-history, going back to the Canaanite period. In 
Genesis 33 :18—20 we are told how Jacob pitched camp in front 
of Sichem on his return from Mesopotamia. He probably meant 
to stay here, for he bought a piece of land “from the children 
of Hemor” and built an altar to the Lord. This was apparently 
the same shrine beside the “Teacher’s Terebinth” 11 at Sichem, 
where Abraham, too, had rested, built an altar, and had re¬ 
ceived a promise of the land for his posterity. 12 Jacob left Sichem 
because his sons fell into bitter enmity with the inhabitants, 
over their sister Dinah. Like Abraham before him, he went on 
to Bethel. But before doing so he collected from his family all 
their idols and also the ear-rings which were used as amulets, 
and “buried them under the turpentine-tree, that is behind the 
city of Sichem”. 13 Shrines are conservative, and so this tree will 
be identical with the terebinth of Genesis 12:6. In its shadow 
stood the altar of Abraham and the altar of Jacob. Presumably 
it was the very same plot of ground which Jacob bought and 
made over to Joseph as a special mark of favour; for he said 
to him: “I give thee a portion (sekbem) above thy brethren.” 14 
The town of Sichem, in Hebrew sekhem, received its name 
“neck” or “back of land” because, hemmed in at the bottom 
of the valley between Gerizim and Ebal, it seems to carry these 
two mountains upon its shoulders. 15 This pun of the dying Jacob 
only makes sense if the piece of land was at Sichem. The holy 
field now became Joseph’s property; and was no doubt what he 
had in mind as the most venerable place for burial, when he 
made his brothers swear to take his body back with them some¬ 
time. 10 “Nor did Moses forget to take with him the body of 
Joseph.” 17 And in this plain statement, Josue 24 :32 rounds off 
the process: “And the bones of Joseph, which the children of 
Israel had taken out of Egypt, they buried in Sichem, in that 
part of the field which Jacob had bought for a hundred young 
ewes of Hemor . . . and it was in the possession of the sons of 
Joseph.” This old tradition about the field “which Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph” was thus known to St. John, but according to 

11 According to the Hebrew text of Gen. 12:6. 

12 Gen. 12:6. 13 Gen. 35:4. 14 Gen. 48:22. 15 Picture 16. 

16 Gen. 50:24. 17 Exod. 13:19. 
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him the piece of land is not situated, as for Genesis and Josue, 
in the Vale of Sichem, but of Sichar. How do we explain this? 
The Maccabean, John Hyrcanus, destroyed Sichem in 128 b.c. 
This was succeeded in a.d. 72 by Neapolis, founded by Vespa¬ 
sian. The name lives on today in Nablus. The evangelist faced 
a vacuum, therefore. Sichem had been destroyed, and the new 
city near the site was not yet built. The eye-witness thus speaks 
from the existing facts. He would locate Jacob’s field with 
reference to Sichar because, in his time, this was the nearest 
township. The old Sichem stood on the tell balata, a mile east 
of the modern Nablus. 18 German excavations, begun before the 
first world war, halted before the second, removed the last 
doubts. While up above "on the hill only a very few miserable 
remains of Roman date” were found, "Roman and also early 
Arab remains” were "somewhat more abundant in the village 
balata”, 19 which immediately adjoined the site of the ancient 
Sichem on the south. The abundant spring which rises here must 
have attracted isolated settlers even after Sichem had been 
destroyed, until, at a time we cannot determine, the modern 
village of balata was built up. It was a long time, however, be¬ 
fore ancient Sichem had a real successor, and so the name was 
lost. On the other hand, profound veneration saved the grave of 
Joseph from oblivion. Today it is a Moslem holy place, to the 
east of the old city walls. It completely fulfils the requirements 
of Genesis 33:18, for Jacob came from the east and pitched camp 
in front of the city. The modern domed well is perfectly typical. 20 
Inside, the stone-built grave of Joseph is on show. It stands not 
parallel with, but inclined to the walls. The position has appa¬ 
rently been preserved, because it is true to the old shrine. 21 An in¬ 
scription inside informs us that the place was last restored in 1868. 

About three hundred yards from the grave of Joseph, in a 
straight line to the south-east, is Jacob’s Well. This position is 
in harmony with John 4:5; but many shrines have arisen to 
mark a biblical scene, only after the passage of some considerable 

18 Picture 17. 

19 Thus E. Sellin, who chiefly directed the excavations 2DPV 50 

(1927) 274. 20 Picture 18. 

21 Suggested by G. Holscher: 2DPV 33 (1910) 99. 
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time. Here too, then, we must put the critical question: did the 
Christians look around near Jacob’s field for a well, and choose 
this one? The place is so incontestably biblical, however, that all 
suspicions are soon dispelled. 1. This draw-well is the only one 
in the vicinity, so that an arbitrary choice could not have been 
made. 2. Jesus sat down on the edge, “wearied with his journey”. 
In fact, there is an important junction of roads here, and this 
is why the well was dug. A few paces to the west, runs the main 
road, linking Judaea with Galilee, from which there branches 
off the road running from the sea up through the vale of Nablus 
and then down into the Jordan valley. A road runs north 
through Askar and Bethshan to the Lake of Gennesareth. Why 
did a well come to be here, when the village of balata, with its 
own well, lies a few hundred yards away? Once the populous 
town of Sichem drew water from that well. The mighty throng 
of travellers, the caravans with their thirsty animals were a real 
disturbance. But at this other well, travellers could water their 
animals without friction or loss of time. 

According to Samaritan belief, which John reports in 4:12, 
Jacob had dug this well for his family and flocks. If this is a true 
tradition, then he was thinking not of them alone, but chose this 
place of intersecting routes for the benefit of travellers and their 
animals. From this place a broad, fertile plain stretches away to 
the east. At seed-time and harvest, or when grazing cattle on the 
stubble, this well must have been most welcome to the local 
people, too, who worked near it. The Samaritan woman may 
have come to the well for the very ordinary reason that she 
wanted to draw water for the men working in the fields. We 
need not assume that she had the religious motive, “that the 
water, which the patriarch had made available to them, had 
special powers”. 22 Throughout the centuries countless people had 

22 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 228. Earlier on when the well was still 
easily accessible, many of the inhabitants preferred its water to that 
of their own wells. They attributed special health-giving powers to 
it, for it seeped through into the earth of the plain from the limestone 
mountains. H. D. Baily, who was an English doctor in Nablus reports 
this: QS 1897, 67 f. 196f. Ultimately, it is also conceivable that this 
was the reason that brought the Samaritan woman to the well. 
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stood here to draw water. Our Lord’s conversation with the 
Samaritan woman made the well immortal; and thereby its 
primary function was brought to an end. Today it is surrounded 
by a high monastery wall and thus withdrawn from public use. 23 
3. The well is deep, and it has machinery for drawing the 
water. 24 We do not know if it is filled from a subterranean spring. 
Its basic supply must come from surface-water; that is why at 
this place it has to be sunk so deep into the ground. The top is 
like a narrow neck, then it widens to a diameter of about eight 
feet. Pilgrims had a habit of throwing stones down to estimate 
the depth by the sound of the splash. In that way it frequently 
became blocked so that water could not be drawn. For the same 
reason its depth has been variously stated. In 1863 it was said 
to be seventy-eight feet, 25 in 1920, a hundred and four feet. 20 
But the well has not essentially altered. As John described it, 
so it is today, deep, with surface water, and with a mechanism 
for drawing it up. 4. The summit of Gerizim towers above the 
well impressively. With a wave of her hand towards it, the 
Samaritan woman could say: “Our fathers adored on this moun¬ 
tain”. 27 It cannot be discovered exactly, when it was that the 
Samaritans built their temple on the summit. 28 John Hyrcanus 
destroyed it in 128 b.c. and the Samaritans were never able to 
rebuild it. 29 In the conversation at the well it therefore belongs 

23 Today there is no longer any need of a well at this place; for 
camel caravans are becoming fewer and fewer in Palestine. Lorries 
are replacing them. The heir to the well is the cafe for the thirsty 
traveller, near the monastery wall. 

24 John 4:11. Picture 19. 

25 Guerin: Samarie I 377. 

20 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 228. In 1955 the Greek monks told me that 
they had recently removed all rubbish, and the depth was 162 ft. 

27 John 4:20. 

28 It was built either in the fifth or the fourth century before Christ. 
See L.Haefeli: Geschichte der Landschaft Samaria von 722—67 n.Chr ., 
Munster 1920, 53-63; A. Alt: PJB 31 (1935) 105-7. 

29 They went on using the summit as a place of prayer until driven 
from the site by a Church of St. Mary in 484. This was an octagonal 
building, similar to the dome of the rock in Jerusalem. A. M. 
Schneider excavated its ruins. See his last report: Romische und byzan - 
tiniscbe Bauten auf dem Garizim: ZDPV 68 (1951) 211—34. On 
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to what is now past: the “fathers” used to pray on this moun¬ 
tain. Jesus prophesies that the day of holy mountains is past. 
The temple in Jerusalem will follow that on Gerizim. The 
Samaritan woman expected from the Messias a decision about 
the correct way and place in which to worship God. John is the 
first to inform us that at the dawn of our era the Samaritans 
were awaiting the Messias. His report is confirmed by Justin, 30 
who was born in Neapolis-Nablus about the year 100, and grew 
up among Samaritans. They are still hoping for the Mes¬ 
sias, “Tab*eb ”. Gradually they have formed their own image of 
him, and in many respects it departs from the Jewish one. 31 

The historical and topographical observations which are 
scattered by the way throughout St. John’s gospel, stand up to 
critical tests. They prove to us that here we have a witness who 
knew land and people from study and observation. 32 For this 
reason we can rely upon his brief observation, that a city called 
Sichar, along with the well and field of Jacob, made up a 
geographical unit. Jesus stayed there for two days, 33 which gives 
the place a more than topographical interest. Was it perhaps 
built on the ruins of the ancient Sichem? Did a copyist’s error 

Gerizim and its buildings, see P. Antoine: DBS III 537—61. Today 
the Samaritan place of sacrifice lies west of the summit. Formerly they 
used to kill the paschal lamb in their separate communities. Benjamin 
of Tudela (1160—73): M. N. Adler: The Itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela , London 1907, 20, is the first to recount that they offered this 
sacrifice on die top of the mountain. This custom is still kept up by 
the tiny remnant of this people. See Joach. Jeremias: Die Passabfeier 
der Samaritaner , Giessen 1932. 

30 Apologia I 53: PG VI 408. 

31 J. A. Montgomery: The Samaritans , Philadelphia 1907, 243—50. 
They see him as of the race of Joseph, acting as a mighty prophet and 
king, who will restore worship on Mount Gerizim. He will die aged 
one hundred and ten. 

32 If only the recension of the story is ascribed to him, then it ori¬ 
ginated in the local tradition of the early Christians of Samaria. So, 
for example, Kundsin: Uberlieferungsstoffe 30 (see III c. 3. note 76). 
Bauer is not so sure of the possibility that we have here “an elabora¬ 
tion of a foundation which has been lost”. John 75 (see note 7 above). 
But no signs of a patchwork appear anywhere. There is a homogeneous 
personal colouring: every line is stamped with the Johanninc style. 

33 John 4:40. 
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later introduce Sichar into the manuscripts? Is this name the 
Aramaic or a corrupt form of Sichem? 34 Traces from Roman 
times upon the site of ancient Sichem or in the adjoining village 
of balata are too insignificant to indicate the existence of a 
“city”, even if in New Testament language, the word izolic, 
was used of lesser townships. These were not cities in our sense, 
but they were autonomous townships with their own admini¬ 
strations. In Roman times probably only a few peasants were 
settled upon the site of ancient Sichem and around its well, 
cultivating the surrounding fields. A proper township would 
have perpetuated the proud, venerable name of Sichem. Sichar 
must have been the nearest flourishing town to the well and 
field of Jacob. John was the first to introduce it to history, but 
without a landmark which would fix its location with certainty. 
Consequently only tradition can throw light on this. 

2. Tradition 

Genesis 33:18 tells how Jacob arrived safe and sound in the 
town of Sichem. The adjective salem , here translated “safe and 
sound”, has frequently been taken for a noun, so that it was 
taken to be an alternative name for Sichem. The Septuagint 
renders Sichem by va Ebcqxa in 3 Kings 12:25, and Josephus, 
too, uses this Greek name. Hence Eusebius (265—340) explains 
that Sichem or Sikima or Salem, the “city of Jacob” is “now 
abandoned. They show you the site on the outskirts of Neapolis; 
and the grave of Joseph is also shown near it”. 35 He knew, then, 
only the ancient Sichem about a mile from Neapolis. The city 
was desolate: £pv]fju>€, and Joseph’s grave was beside it. But 
Eusebius knew also a “Sichar in front of Neapolis, near the 
field which Jacob gave to his son Joseph, and where Christ 
talked with the Samaritan woman at the well, as St. John re¬ 
lates.” 36 This Sichar did not stand on or by the ruins of Sichem, 

34 It is also suggested that Sichar was a Jewish derisory name for the 
Samaritans, labelling them liars or drunkards. See Guerin: Samarie I 
402; G. A. Smith: The Historical Geography of the Holy Land , 
London 20 , 369. Against this — Billerbeck II 431. 

35 Onomasticon 150. On Salem see ibid. 152. 30 Ibid. 164. 
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but Eusebius found the place in its vicinity: as with St. John 
it was closely connected with the well and field of Jacob. 

The Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333) mentions Neapolis, then Geri- 
zim where, according to the Samaritans, Abraham was ready 
to sacrifice his son Isaac. “At the foot of the mountain is the 
place called Sechim. Here is a grave (monumentum) where Jo¬ 
seph was laid to rest on the estate (villa) , which his father Jacob 
gave him ... a thousand paces from this is the place called 
Sechar, from which the Samaritan woman came down (des¬ 
cends), where Jacob dug the well.... There is also a bath 
at that place which is filled from this well (balneus , qui de eo 
puteo lavatur)”* 7 This Sichar and Sichem with Joseph’s grave 
are separated by a distance of only a thousand yards. What 
direction is to be followed? Distance and descent would fit the 
village c askar, lying at the south-east end of Mount Ebal and 
upon a slight eminence. 38 Jacob’s Well is only five furlongs to 
the south as the crow flies. Because no directions are given, 
however, the thousand yards could lead onto the plain to the 
east or to the foot of Gerizim and not Ebal. 39 Christians filled 
a baptistry with water from the well, for this is what the pil¬ 
grims mean by balneus™ 

Sichem was uninhabited. Yet it is strange that Epiphanius 
(315—403), although a native and a man who worked for thirty 
years in the country, knows nothing of its ancient site. Accord¬ 
ing to him “Sicima is now called Neapolis, a most flourishing 
Palestinian city”. But on the other hand he knows the still exist¬ 
ing Sichar. He makes a remark about it which is topographi¬ 
cally important. “Gerizim ... is opposite (ex adverso) Sichar, 
a Samaritan city visited by our Lord, and from which the 
Samaritan woman went out and met him sitting at the well.” 41 

37 Geyer 20. 38 Picture 17. 

39 The text by no means demands diat Sichar was right at the well. 
Yet R. Hartmann thinks it was: ZDPV 33 (1910) 176: “The name 
Sichar is tied to the vicinity of Jacob’s Well. Hence the connection 
with the modern e askar must be abandoned.” 

40 He uses it for the baptistry at Caesarea where Cornelius was sup¬ 
posed to have been baptized (Acts 10:48): Geyer 19, and for the one 
behind the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem: Geyer 23. 

41 Libri de XII Gemmis: PG XLIII 353. 
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The word “opposite” excludes the bottom of the valley and 
points to a site on the slopes of Ebal. On this extensive mountain, 
however, only one spot could accord with the previous evidence. 
It would have to be near Jacob’s Well and only a thousand 
paces from Joseph’s grave. These conditions are fulfilled only 
by the present-day e askar. 

Jewish tradition, too, seems to point to this village.lt possesses 
a copious spring, possibly identical with the r ain sokher, twice 
mentioned in the Talmud. 42 This spring, however, is mentioned 
in connection, not with a town but with a plain, renowned for 
early and good-quality wheat. Nonetheless it “very well might 
be the plain of e askar, which spreads out to the east of Ebal 
and Gerizim”. 43 A related name saklr appears even earlier. In 
the Book of Jubilees, which was composed presumably in the 
second century before Christ, a “king of Sakir” is mentioned. 44 
The story deals with the legendary wars which the sons of Jacob 
waged against the kings of the Ammonites in all the region 
around Sichem. The Testament of Judas also belongs to pre- 
Christian times, but this book uses the corrupt form Machir, 
instead of Sakir. 45 The Jewish Midrash took over the name 
Sakir along with the story of these legendary wars. 40 We may, 
therefore, make this assumption: “We recognize Sakir (Sachir) 

as the place ... near Sichem ... called Sichar in John 4:5-” 47 

Sakir may well be the oldest form we can reach of that name 
which John knew as Sichar. 48 

We need have no doubts at all about Jacob’s Well. In St.John’s 
day it was already a sacred thing. Christians must have been 
very quick to commemorate the Lord at the well’s edge. They 
led its water off into a baptistry as soon as they received free¬ 
dom to worship under Constantine. A church was built over 

42 Billerbeck II 431 f.; Neubauer 170; Abel: RB 42 (1933) 388f. 

43 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 226. 44 Riessler 630. 

45 Riessler 1181; cf. R. A. Charles: The Greek Versions of the Testa¬ 
ments of the twelve Patriarchs , Oxford 1908, 75. 

40 Charles: Ibid. 237; M. Gaster: The Chronicles of Jerahmeel , Lon¬ 
don 1899, 81, 83. 

47 Klein: Palastinisches im Jubilaenbuch: ZDPV 57 (1934) 13. 

48 On the further development of tradition, see Kopp: Die hi. Statten, 
pp. 205-10. 
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it by 380 at the latest, but we unfortunately know nothing about 
the early history of this church. 49 Presumably it was destroyed 
by the Samaritans during their last big uprising in 529. The 
church, the plan of which was sketched by Arculf (670), 50 was 
in the shape of a Greek cross. It is impossible to tell, either 
from his or from other accounts, whether the crypt only, or the 
whole church, had this design. The crusaders found it all in ruins. 
In the twelfth century 51 they built a church with nave and two 
aisles, facing east. A staircase led down, right and left, from the 
central nave into the crypt to the well. This was situated under 
the central apse. There was the altar behind it. The church 
decayed when the crusaders had gone, and the stones were 
carried off. But the crypt remained and pilgrims scrambled down 
into it through the ruins. Now and again the Greeks conducted 
divine worship there. 52 The awkward access to the well was kept 
open until modern times. 53 And then in 1885 the Greeks bought 
the land from the authorities in balata and decided to rebuild 
the church as it was in the time of the crusades. In 1903 they 
began. Unfortunately, their accounts of excavation are too 
scant to fill out the gaps in our knowledge of the Byzantine 
church. The Greeks had completed the crypt and the beginnings 
of the external walls above when the first world war put a stop 
to the work 54 (Picture 20). 

49 Cf. F. M. Abel: Le Putts de Jacob et I’eglise Saint Sauveur: RB 42 
(1933) 384-402. 50 Geyer 271. 

51 First indicated in 1130-50 in De situ urbis Jerusalem: Vogue 425; 
then in 1154 by Idrisi: Mamardji 198. 

According to Boniface of Ragusa (1552—64) 253 this happened 
only once a year, and that was when the gospel about the Samaritan 
woman was read out during Lent. On the other hand, according to 
Quaresmius (1616—26) II 602, they “occasionally” celebrated holy 
Mass here. 

° 3 As late as 1872—81, The Survey of Western Palestine Memoirs , 
London 1882, II 174, reports: “Access to the well is obtained from 
the surface through the roof of the vault.” 

54 Almost all of the funds came from the Russian Church, hence the 
stoppage. I hear it said that the monks hope that money will come 
from Greece to enable them to complete the building. 
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The lake, called in Numbers 34:11 and Josue 13:27 Cenereth, 
and in Josue 12:3 Ceneroth, appears in the Greek form, for the 
first time, in I Machabees 16:67 as Tcvv^crap, and then again in 
Luke 5:1 as rsw/jorapsT. Otherwise, in the synoptic gospels it is 
called the Sea of Galilee, as also in John 6:1; but it was also 
called the Sea of Tiberias, as in John 6:1 and 21:1. The lake is 
thirteen miles long, never more than seven miles across, and 
reaches a depth of a hundred and fifty-six feet. Lying seven 
hundred feet below sea level, the country around it is a paradise 
in winter, but in summer the heat oppresses both body and mind. 

Why was the preaching of the kingdom of God centred upon 
its shores, and not in Jerusalem or by the Jordan or in Nazareth? 
For John, the activity of Jesus is concentrated essentially in 
Jerusalem; but he is aware of that carried out beside this lake 
of the synoptists. After the wedding in Cana he says: “After 
this he went down to Capharnaum, he and his mother, and his 
brethren, and his disciples, and they remained there not many 
days.” 1 His stay was short, on account of the approaching Easter 
festival. Why then this detour? Had the Holy Family given up 
residence in Nazareth and found a new home in Capharnaum? 
That would be the simplest explanation of the visit. In chap¬ 
ter 4:54, the activity in Galilee is mentioned. Chapter 6 con¬ 
tains the climax and decisive phase beginning with the miracle 

1 John 2:12. 
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of the loaves. The synoptists are the first to tell us why the 
preaching about the kingdom began at the lake. When the 
Baptist fell silent in prison, “Jesus retired into Galilee. And 
leaving the city Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capharnaum, 
on the sea coast.” 2 After the arrest of the Baptist, preaching 
penance in the lower Jordan valley was out of the question. 
But why did Jesus turn aside from Nazareth? His own saying 
gives the answer: “A prophet is not without honour, but in his 
own country and in his own house and among his own kindred.” 3 
The soil of Nazareth was thus too stony to receive the seed. 
Receptivity apart, however, this out-of-the-way place would 
have been ruled out as a centre, for no main roads passed 
through it. Why, then, did Jesus not go into nearby Sepphoris 
where Herod Antipas had lived until he built Tiberias and made 
it the capital of Galilee in about a.d. 20? He could have ap¬ 
peared there without being watched by the eyes of a suspicious 
government. And yet, he felt that he had been sent to the 
children of Israel. Therefore he avoided cities like Sepphoris 
and Tiberias which in his day bore an essentially Hellenistic 
and heathen stamp. Their streets must often have seen him as 
a traveller, but never as a prophet of the kingdom of God. 

Capharnaum became “his own city”. 4 What influenced him 
to make this choice? Peter’s house probably had something to 
do with it. 5 Both Peter and Andrew came to him from the 
Baptist’s circle on the lower Jordan, and Bethsaida is named 
as their city. 6 In Capharnaum the brothers lived with Peter’s 
mother-in-law, and Peter’s marriage had probably induced them 
to leave their native city. Jesus could rely on their hospitality, 
and also expect to find followers there, who, like Peter and 
Andrew, and James and John, would be prepared to forsake 
everything for the kingdom of God’s sake, and become fishers 
of men. 7 When the twelve apostles had been chosen, “they went 
home”. 8 Peter’s home most probably was also the house of Jesus 

2 Matt. 4:12. 3 Mark 6 :4; cf. Matt. 13:57; Luke 4 :24. 

4 Matt. 9 :1. 5 Matt. 8 :14; Luke 4 :38; Mark 1 :29. 

6 John 1 :35-44. 

7 Mark 1:16—18; Matt. 4:18—22; Luke 5:1—11. 

8 Mark 3 :20. One reading of veniunt ad domum: el? olxov. 
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and his disciples, and so a scene of the Messianic preaching and 
action. It was there that “when his kinsfolk had heard of it, they 
went out to lay hold on him”. 9 He could not have been living 
with his own people even if, as Mark 3:21 and John 2:12 
might suggest, they too had a house in Capharnaum. 

The region around the north-west end of the lake became 
the centre of his activity. This is already indicated in his cry 
of woe, in which Bethsaida and Chorazin are grouped together 
with Capharnaum in a moral unity. 10 The plain of Gennesareth, 
too, is mentioned once or twice. Magdala at its south end must 
have been the last city on the west shore to hear his voice. 
Opposite this on the east shore was the wadi es-samak. Extend¬ 
ing south from this lay the predominantly heathen Decapolis. 
On the east and west shores of the southern half of the lake 
was a Jewish diaspora, and it did not share in the first preaching 
of the kingdom of God. At the start, this preaching was con¬ 
centrated on the compact Jewish population at the north-west 
end of the lake. On the far side of Jordan began the territory 
belonging to Philip, and to the east of where the Jordan entered 
the lake, lay Bethsaida. At this point the roads from north and 
east converged. There was much traffic moving west across the 
Jordan, where a customs post examined travellers. From nearby 
Capharnaum, a small garrison under a centurion, kept a watch 
on the frontier and the foreigners who passed to and fro. At 
this place, therefore, amongst the passing Jews and pagans, as 
well as amongst the residents, Jesus found ears and hearts to 
listen to his preaching. Above all, this out-of-the-way region 
was a suitable place, because it provided safety from Antipas 
and from the religious fanatics, especially from the Sanhedrin 
at Jerusalem. Here he could begin to sow the seed. As his cry 
of woe shows, much of it was scattered like chaff before the 
wind. And yet his work was no failure. Fruit was yielded a 
hundredfold, for here his disciples grew into the apostles who 
later carried to the whole world, the gospel which was first 
heard on the shores of this lake. 

9 Mark 3:21. 10 Matt. 11:20-4; Luke 10:13-15. 
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Capharnaum 

1. The Location according to the Gospels and Josephus 
The gospels are the first to record the name. Matthew 4:13 
gives a geographical pointer to its location: “And now, leaving 
the city Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capharnaum, on the 
sea coast, in the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim.” This 
indicates the west shore, settled by the tribe of Nephtali. In this 
connection Matthew quotes Isaias 9:1—2, where the prophet 
proclaims Messianic deliverance to the tribes suffering under 
the Assyrian yoke in 734 b.c. Matthew sees a prophecy of the 
activity in Capharnaum in these verses of Isaias. In Jesus the 
“great light” appeared which shone out from this place upon 
the adjacent tribe of Zabulon. The call of Levi to apostleship 
indicates the north-west shore of the lake, 1 for there was a 
customs house controlling currency and merchandise near the 
frontier. The story of the centurion, too, points to a place near 
the Jordan. 2 It is understandable that Antipas should keep a 
small frontier garrison of about a hundred men in the little town 
of Capharnaum. 

These scant indications all favour, as the site of Capharnaum, 
telhum which is only two and a half miles from the Jordan. 
The place had been inhabited since the Hellenistic period. 3 The 
ruins extend about five furlongs. The foothills begin about three 
or four hundred yards from the lake. As G. Masterman observes, 
“anyone who is unfamiliar with Palestinian ruins might think 
that these remains are slight. Compared with those at other sites 
they are, in fact, considerable”. 4 Excavation alone could tell 
whether this was the extent of the place in the time of Christ. 
They might also reveal whether or not this place was called 
Capharnaum. Formerly, in the “ruins of the synagogue”, owned 
by the Franciscans since 1894, people venerated a silent yet 

1 Mark 2 :14; Matt. 9:9; Luke 5:27. 

2 Matt. 8:5; Luke 7 :2. 

3 W. F. Albright: AASOR 6 (1924-5) 24. 

4 G. Masterman: Studies in Galilee, Chicago 1909, 74. 
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eloquent witness from the time of Jesus. 5 It was supposed to be 
that built by the centurion of Luke 7:5.° Detailed study revealed, 
however, that this synagogue, like others of the same style in 
Galilee, “was much more likely to have been built at the end 
of the second or beginning of the third century”. 7 We may 
surmise, however, that here under these ornate ruins lie those of 
an earlier and simpler synagogue which would take us back to 
the days of Jesus. 8 

Because neither gospels nor excavations have a decisive word 
to say, khirbet el-minyeh, too, has had many advocates, espe¬ 
cially during the past century. 0 In 1878 opinion was fairly 
evenly divided, 10 but the weight of evidence was increasingly 
on the side of telhum. 11 The rivals are only two miles apart. At 
about the seventh mile-stone, the road from Tiberias to Safed 
passes by khan minyeh, stones from which were used in building 
the road. Immediately to the east rises the c ain et-tine, and 
about three hundred yards south of that appears khirbet 
el-minyeh. Both khan and spring lie at the foot of the tell 

5 Picture 21. 

0 Thus, for example, G. Orfali: Capharnaum et ses mines , Paris 
1922, 74—6. From 1921 he directed excavations at the synagogue and 
in 1925 partially built it up again from the old stones. 

7 H. Kohl — C. Watzinger: Antike Synagogen in Galilaa , Leipzig 
1916, 204. The specialists agree with their judgments. Cf. the review 
by Abel: DBS I 1055-63. 

8 Wilken I 214, thinks that by slight excavations he has proved “that 
the foundations of the synagogue undoubtedly belong to the time of 
Jesus”. I am told that the archaeologist Sukenik dug down nineteen 
and a half feet at one spot, without reaching any older layer beneath 
the foundations of the synagogue. 

0 This was basically due to the influence of E. Robinson: Biblical 
Researches in Palestine , Boston 11 1874, II 403—8; Later Biblical Re¬ 
searches in Palestine (1852), Boston 11 1874, 347—60. Following his 
visit in 1838, he transferred Capharnaum to el minyeh, Chorazin to 
telhum, “Bethsaida in Galilee” to tabgha. 

10 Cf. the review by Ph. Schaff of the representatives of the diver¬ 
gent opinions: 2DPV 1 (1878) 216. 

11 As far as I know A. E. Mader was the last to favour khirbet el- 
minyeh: L. /. Th. u. K. V, Freiburg i. Br. 1933, 797 f. Mildly sceptical, 
P. Benoit judges that telhum is ‘Templacement probable” of Caphar¬ 
naum: VEvangile selon St. Matthieu , Paris 2 1953, 49, note c. 
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el- c oreimeh, which is a cliff protruding as far as the lake. There 
was no convenient path along the shore until a few decades 
ago, when one was made by blasting. About a mile north of 
khirbet el-minyeh, along this path, one reaches the great Seven 
Wells: 'E7TTa7r/)yov, a Greek name which the Bedouin have 
corrupted into et-tabgha. The way leads along the shore to 
telhum, a mile and a quarter further on. From el- c oreimeh a 
fertile delta spreads out to the south as far as el mejdel — Mag- 
dala. It is formed by the wadi el-hamam, the wadi er-rabadlyeh, 
and the wadi el- c amud. This is the biblical Plain of Gennesareth, 
now called el-Ghuweir. So the few vague indications in the 
gospels could point to khirbet el-minyeh also. This khirbe could 
be indicated also by Mark 6:53 and Matthew 14:34 where it is 
said that after the first miracle of the loaves, the disciples went 
across and “came into the land of Gennesareth”. According to 
John 6:17, the disciples “went down to the sea, and when they 
had gone up into a ship they went over the sea to Capharnaum”. 
That is to say, first Gennesareth and then Capharnaum was the 
goal of their journey. The simplest solution is to assume that 
Capharnaum was in the region of Gennesareth. 

Can Josephus settle the matter? In Vita chapter 72 he recounts 
a slight mishap during the fighting at the mouth of the Jordan. 
“The horse from which I was directing the battle sank in boggy 
ground and threw me. I was taken to the village Kepharnokon 
(eh; xco(JL7]v Ks^apvorxov), with a bruised wrist.” 12 A place on the 
mouth of the Jordan bearing this name is unknown. But he must 
mean Capharnaum, which he describes as a village. 13 Other 
manuscripts have the variant Capharnomon: Ka 9 apvco(xov. The 
Greek “k” probably got in through being confused with “m” 
in the codices. The second half of the word has become Grecized: 
vwfjiov. veep, is the same as “naum” which sounded wrong to 
Greek ears. The ov was probably added as an indeclinable end¬ 
ing, for the sake of sonority, as in Achabaron: Bell.Jud. II 20,6. 14 

12 Vita 72 par. 403. 

13 Hence G. Orfali thinks that its prosperity lasted only a short time. 
He reaches this conclusion because, according to him, the great syna¬ 
gogue goes back to the time of Jesus: JPOS 2 (1922) 87. 

14 Cf. Abel: JPOS 8 (1928) 29f. 


7 Kopp, Places 
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Was is, then, telhum or khirbet el-minyeh to which Josephus 
was brought? They would certainly take an injured man to the 
nearest place. But did they carry him by land? Might he not 
have been taken by boat, which could have landed him at either 
place in about the same time? 

In Bell. ]ud. Ill 10, 8 Josephus reproduces each letter of 
Capharnaum most faithfully: Kacpapvaoup.. In glowing terms 
he describes the fertility of the countryside of Gennesareth, lying 
along the lake thirty furlongs long by twenty broad. Is he 
describing only the delta from el mejdel to el-'oreimeh, or does 
he include the little plain at Seven Wells, the silt from the 
wadi ed-jamus? Nature made a single physical entity of the 
two deltas, as is clearly visible especially at a slight distance 
away. The distances indicated by Josephus favour the view that 
he did not look upon the tell el- c oreimeh as a dividing-line. lj 
For him, then, the delta at Seven Wells would have been part of 
the countryside of Gennesareth, which was watered from “a 
very copious spring, called by the natives, Capharnaum”. “Some 
regarded this spring as an offshoot of the Nile because it con¬ 
tains a species of fish like the korakinos found in the Sea of 
Alexandria/’ 10 The only spring which fulfils his requirements 
is the Seven Wells in the Tabgha delta. 17 The three most copious 
springs, containing sulphur and having a temperature of 
28—32° C, are contained within an octagon, now called birket 
c ali ed-daher. 18 About thirty yards south-east arises another 

15 Masterman (note 4 above) 68. 

10 Bell. Jud. Ill 10, 8 par. 519, 520. 

17 Upon this spot stands the hospice of the German Holy Land Asso¬ 
ciation. In 1887 the site was bought in the belief that upon the 
property was the site of the biblical Bethsaida, “the place of Peter’s 
boat”, according to J. N. Sepp: Neue bocbwicbtige Entdeckungen 
auf der zweiten Palastinafabrt, Munich 1896, I 168. Sepp was the 
instigator of the purchase, and did not rest until the association bought 
another fifty acres in the south. This included khirbet el-minyeh. 
Fully satisfied he then wrote: Kapbarnaum — nun unser Eigentum: 
HL 41 (1897) 14. 

18 Z. Biever (director of the Tabgha hospice from 1899—1907): Ah 
lord du lac de Tiberiade Conferences dc Saint Etienne , Paris 1910, 
128. He measured the depth of water in the octagon and found it to 
be about 8 feet. In his opinion it was formerly about thirteen feet 
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abundant spring, el-hasil, which contains only a little sulphur. 
Between that and the lake are two more springs, flowing away 
freely. There is another strong spring, the water from which 
is collected by a ruined tower only twenty-two yards from the 
lake, where the road turns towards telhum. This is called tannur 
Eyyub, because, according to popular belief, this is where Job 
was cured of his leprosy. 10 Most visitors are fascinated by the 
abundance and the peculiarity of the water in the octagon. 
It is the most abundant spring in Galilee, and “such a powerful 
flood of water might easily be thought to come from the Nile — 
by the ignorant, that is”. 20 

This must be the “spring of Capharnaum” of Josephus; for 
even if he did not reckon it part of Gennesareth, it “watered” this 
countryside. As research has proved, the water served to drive 
nearby mills, and to irrigate the Tabgha plain. Then it was led 
through an aqueduct to the headland of tell el- c oreimeh and 
poured out there into a cemented channel cut in the rock. 21 This 
channel runs round the tell to a place above c ain et-tlne. The water 
irrigated the arable land; but it served other uses besides. In the 
rocky eminence behind 'ain et-tlne there are two cisterns, about 
eight feet long and five feet broad, lying one above the other. 
These two cisterns “fed a mosaic inlaid Roman bath, 238 yards 
north-east of khirbet el-minyeh”. 22 Josephus was so amazed at 
this mightily gushing spring with its manifold applications, that 

deeper; for he found two openings in the old walls of the octagon, 
one of which led the water to a mill, the other into a canal for irri¬ 
gation. He presumed that an earthquake had created a fissure some¬ 
where, which then caused a bad leakage. 

19 Opposite, on the hill-slope on the other side of the road there is 
a cave in which Job lived — so legend has it. 

20 Masterman (see note 4 above) 81. 

21 Cf. the description and illustration in Masterman: Ibid. 63 f. On 
a second aqueduct see Abel: Geographic I 477. 

22 Thus according to the observations of P. Karge, reproduced by 
A. E. Mader: JPOS 13 (1933) 218. See also J. Sonnen: HL 53 (1909) 
82. Unfortunately this Roman bath-house has been removed. Mader 
wrote to me years ago: “Luckily I have drawings and photographs 
which Karge took of the very important ruins, thought to be those 
of a Roman colony.” Unfortunately, after Mader’s death this evi¬ 
dence seems to have been lost. 
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he exaggerates in his description. It is, then, a poetic hyperbole 
to say that it was supposed to “water” the whole countryside. 
There are no longer any korakinos in the octagon, the three 
springs of which gush forth in a yard-wide jet with such force 
from an iron pipe, that no fish could possibly swim against the 
stream. But the korakinos is frequently found in the outlet to 
the sea. Is Josephus asserting that the fish were actually living 
right in the spring itself? It would be quite in accord with his 
actual text if he saw the fish in the stream which rushes down 
its short course to the lake. 

Why did Josephus name this spring after Capharnaum which 
is a mile or so away? Probably this is the reason: “Tabgha was 
the big industrial suburb of Capharnaum, and so the spring bore 
the name of the city. There were mills here which served the 
surrounding districts too. Then there were other industries, such 
as potteries and tanneries.” 23 Even now the dammed-up water 
from birket c ali ed-daher and from el-hasil drives a mill on each. 
We can only guess that other industries were carried on here 
at one time. The ruins prove only there were mills here. There is 
no historical or archaeological evidence that a township ever 
existed in the Tabgha plain. Only isolated houses, mostly mills, 
have been there in the past, and are still here. Most likely, then, 
the nearest town in the vicinity would have legal possession of 
the springs. The settlements at tell el- c oreimeh, khirbet el-minyeh 
and telhum, may have alternated. Who owned the springs in 
Josephus’ day, the town at telhum or the one at khirbet el- 
minyeh which is only 540 yards nearer? The channel led part 
of this wealth of water into the area of el-minyeh, and its in¬ 
habitants had the benefit of a place to bathe in the warm mineral 
waters into the bargain. It is true that normally a town will 
use its own fountains itself, so that we are tempted to infer that 
khirbet el-minyeh is the mound of ruins which was once Caphar¬ 
naum. This is not an inevitable conclusion. It is still quite pos¬ 
sible that Capharnaum or telhum could have owned Seven Wells, 
but found it economically profitable to lease part of the supply 
and pipe it elsewhere. There would still be plenty of water for 

23 M. Thomson: The Land and the Book , London 1905, 355. 
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their own needs. Consequently, Josephus is no better witness to 
the location of Capharnaum than the gospels are. The most 
ancient tradition must decide. 

2. Jewish Tradition 

The equivalent of the Greek Capharnaum is first rendered by 
the Hebrew Kaphar nahum , in Midrash Kohelet I 8 and VII 26 
about a.d. 110. I 8 tells how the minim , that is heretics, be¬ 
witched a certain Chanina in Capharnaum, so that he broke 
the law of the fathers and rode through the city on an ass on 
the Sabbath. His uncle, the well-known Rabbi Jehoshua de¬ 
livered him from the heretics’ spell by anointing him with oil, 
and sent him to Babylon to protect him from any further attack. 
VII 26 refers to this event and uses the general phrase “the 
minim , that is the inhabitants of Kaphar Nachum”. Were these 
minim Jewish Christians? The question has to remain an open 
one. 24 

This episode proves that Capharnaum was still there in the 
second century. Its inhabitants may thus have been Christians 
who held aloof from the insurrection during the first Jewish 
war. Did the second war (132—5) spare the city too? There 
is no certain answer to this. 25 At all events, after this war Galilee 
quickly became the national and religious centre of Jewry. The 
synagogue bears witness to a flourishing Jewish community there 
in the third century. Considerable finds of coins, which the 

24 According to Abel: DBS I 1051, “les commentateurs les plus 
autorises” see this as pointing to Jewish Christians. It is certain that 
Jewish Christians were sometimes called minim. See J. Schops: Theo- 
logie nnd Geschichte des ]udenchristentums , Tubingen 1949, 24. In 
a curse (Beracha) upon heretics, the text of Cairo distinguishes be¬ 
tween nosrim (Christians) and minim: Jiidisches Lexikon , IV Berlin 
1930, 191. Hence, according to Schiirer II 544, the opinion “that 
minim always denotes Jewish Christians is false”. 

25 According to A. Biichler: Die Schauplatze des Bar-Kochbakrieges: 
The Jewish Quarterly Review 16 (1904) 143—205, Galilee took no 
part in the second revolt. Against this, Jerome thinks that he knows 
that the Jews of Galilee revolted also, so that Hadrian “laid the rest 
of the state waste behind him”. G. Morin: Anecdota Maredsolana , 
Maredsoli —Oxoniae 1895, III 396. 
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Franciscans possess, point to the same period. And so a chain 
of tradition stretches, perhaps without any break, into the 
approaching Byzantine period. 

A long time was to elapse before Benjamin of Tudela (1160) 
identified theGreek-Christian name of the city with the Hebrew, 
in his sentence: “Capharnaum which is Kaphar Nachum.” 20 
Rabbi Jakob (c. 1238) found the grave of a Nachum “near 
Kaphar Tanchum”. 27 The name has not been essentially changed, 
for “Tanchum is but a very common variant of Nachum”. 28 
The same form is found in the writing of Estori ha-Farchi (1322), 
a resident of Bethshan, who mentions Caphar Tanchum in two 
passages in his scientific description of Palestine. 29 The old name 
then reappears in Isaak Chelo (1333): “After Arbela you come 
to Kaphar Nachum, which is mentioned in the writings of the 
scribes. The place lies in ruins. There is an old grave there, said 
to be that of Nachum the ancient. Formerly there were many 
heretics in this village, all great sorcerers, as we learn from the 
story of Chanina, nephew of Rabbi Jehoshua.” 30 He is using 
Estori ha-Farchi, but keeps true to the old style of writing. He 
scarcely proves, however, that there was a living usage in speech 
amongst the Jews: rather he stresses the identity of the place 
with the place known from the Midrash Kohelet.lt then comes 
to be named definitely Tanchum. Jichus ha-Abot (1537) gives 
the place this name. A rabbi of the same name was buried there. 31 
On the other hand, Gerson ben Ascher (1561) finds the graves 
of a Tanchum and of a “prophet” Nachum in this place, and 
he calls the place Tanchum. 32 This is its name too, in The Casale 
Pilgrim (before 1597); but only one grave, that of the Rabbi 
Tanchuma, is mentioned. 33 

26 D. Eisenstein, 5 Osar masa'ot, New York 1926, 25. But Benjamin 
credulously followed many Christian pilgrims of his own day who 
placed Capharnaum seven and a half miles south of Haifa on the coast. 

27 Ibid. 68. In the text of E. Carmoly: Itineraires de la Terre Sainte , 

Brussels 1847, 184, no mention is made of Kaphar Tanchum; but it 
is contained in that used by M. N. Adler: Jewish Travellers , London 
1927, 122. 28 Sukenik 7, note 1. 

20 Text in L. Zunz: Gesammelte Schriften , Berlin 1876, II 285; 287. 
30 Eisenstein (see note 26 above) 78. 31 Carmoly (see note27 above) 448. 
32 Ibid. 385. 33 Ed. C. Roth, London 1929, 59. 
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We do not know whether some Nachum was buried there and 
gave his name to the town. Things might equally well have hap¬ 
pened the other way round. The place name may have led to 
the search for a saint of the same name and to the discovery 
of his grave. Then the memory of a Rabbi Tanchum orTanchuma 
came to the fore. Here too all certainty is lacking whether 
either or both were buried here. About the middle of last 
century people were being shown a third grave, that of the 
“Prophet Nachum” 34 along with those of Tanchum and Tan- 
chuma. However that may be, through Tanchum the way leads 
to the modern telhum. In 1850 it was reported: “This place is 
still called Kefar Tanchum.” 35 In 1888 the Jews of nearby Safed 
“still knew it by its original name of tenhiim ”. 30 The Arabs 
heard the name of these ruins from their lips. It is correct to 
say that from tanhUm we get telhum “by the simple substitution 
for the Hebrew hT of the Arab T ”. 37 This slight alteration was 
probably encouraged by the fact that so many place-names in 
this country are compounded with tell. The inhabitants pro¬ 
nounce not a double but a single “1”, hence telhum. Europeans 
hear simply “tell”, so that the wrong spelling “tell hum” has 
become accepted although neither historical development nor 
a mound of ruins can justify this term. And so, telhum — tan¬ 
chum — nachum are an inheritance vouched for by the resident 
Jews. 38 

34 J. Schwarz: Das Heilige Land , Frankfurt 1852, 149. 

35 Schwarz: Ibid. 

30 J. B. von Kasteren: 2DPV 11 (1888) 219. 

37 Guerin: Galilee I 239. 

38 On Christian evidence concerning Capharnaum cf. Kopp: Die hi. 
Stdtten pp. 222—30. 
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Betbsaida 

1. The Location according to the Gospels 

No one disputes that there was a Bethsaida, enlarged and em¬ 
bellished and renamed Julias by Herod Philip at the beginning 
of our era, situated east of Jordan near its entrance into the 
lake. But is it the same Bethsaida as that which rejected Jesus’ 
miracles and words, so that he pronounced over it the same 
lament as over Chorazin? 1 Were the apostles Peter, Andrew, 
Philip, natives of this Bethsaida? 2 John 12:21 tells that Philip 
came from “Bethsaida in Galilee”. Does this statement not 
imply that there was another Bethsaida on the west shore of 
the Sea of Galilee, to be distinguished from Bethsaida in Gaula- 
nitis? The name Bethsaida, “Fish-house” implies a settlement 
near the sea. How were two places of the same name to 
co-exist on a small lake, without confusion arising? Which did 
Jesus’ cry of doom refer to? 

In three passages the synoptists speak about Bethsaida, twice 
in connection with the miracle of the loaves. Matthew 14:13 
says that, because the Baptist had been executed, Jesus withdrew 
with his disciples “into a desert place: sic, epvjfxov totuov”. Mark 
6:31 uses the same phrase. Both he and Luke likewise mention 
first of all the execution of the Baptist, but it is the need for 
peace and quiet which seems to be the motive for the with¬ 
drawal, for the disciples were returning exhausted from their 
missionary journey. The two motives may well have coincided. 
It was to be feared that Antipas would now take action against 
all disciples of the Baptist, so that it was advisable for them 
to await matters in the territory of his more tolerant brother 
Philip. There they could easily find a spot remote from noisy 
crowds. On the west shore “they had not so much as time 
to eat”. 3 Only Luke 9:10 announces the goal as the city 
of Bethsaida. Here the context suggests the place in Gaulanitis 
near the mouth of the Jordan; for Jesus wanted to get away, 

1 Matt. 11:21; Luke 10:13. 2 John 1:44. 3 Mark 6:31. 
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with his disciples, from the throng on the west shore, and also 
to avoid Antipas’ territory. But a city and its environs is no 
“desert place”. And yet, following his sources, Luke reports that 
the connected miracle of the loaves occurred “in a desert 
place”, 4 so remote, indeed, that the miracle was occasioned by 
the need for food. The scene of the incident was certainly not, 
therefore, at the gates of Bethsaida, but was so far away from 
it, that Mark 6:45 says that they sailed back there in a ship 
afterwards. How did Bethsaida come to be mentioned in the 
text? Luke was not an eye-witness and he did not come to know 
the lake for himself later on. In Mark he would read of Beth¬ 
saida in connection with the miracle of the loaves. 5 6 Hence he 
assumed that this miracle took place somewhere in the vicinity 
of that city. 

In Mark 6:45 the disciples are commanded to precede Jesus 
“and cross to Bethsaida on the other side: zlc, to Trspav 7rpo<; 
B^OcraiSav”. Matthew 14:22 omits the name of the town, no 
doubt because the ship had been driven off its course by a storm 
during the night. For him, the goal is now generally “the other 
side: zic; to 7ucpav”. The expression does not demand that it was 
exactly opposite, either from east to west or from south to 
north, 0 although that would be the usual meaning. John 6:1 
likewise says the same thing before the report of the miracle of 
the loaves. “After these things Jesus went over the sea of Galilee, 
which is that of Tiberias.” 7 Probably chapter six originally fol- 

4 Luke 9:12. 

5 Schmid: Luke 165: “We must determine the source of the informa¬ 
tion about the place. Clearly it came from Mark 6 :45 or 8 :22, that 
is from the first or the last section of Mark which Luke fails to men¬ 
tion, Mark 6:45 — 8:26.” 

6 Josephus: Vita 59 par. 304, uses the related word SiaTrepaiouv, 
to describe a journey by boat from Tiberias to Taricheae on the same 
west shore. In English, too, we speak of taking the boat across to 
some place which may be on the same coast. 

7 Tiepav T7js OaXaacrr^ tt ) c ; FaXtXatac; T7js TtpsptaSo^. The double naming 
of the lake is a harsh construction. The name “Sea of Tiberias” still 
used by the Arabs, established itself when Tiberias became the most 
important city on the lake. Hence John adds this name to the older 
Jewish one. But people had difficulty about the second name, and 
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lowed chapter four, 8 which from verse forty-three on, recounts 
Jesus’ activity in Galilee. Thus, he came down from Cana, 
where he met the court-official, to the west shore, and from 
there he proceeded — it would seem obvious — to the east shore 
of the lake. The second miracle of the loaves certainly leads us 
in this direction; and one is inclined to regard it as a doublet 
of the first. 9 If this view is accepted, then it is certain that the 
miracle of the loaves took place on the east shore; for, accord¬ 
ing to Mark 7:31, Jesus was working in the region of Decapolis 
before working the second miracle. The command to take ship 
to “the other side” would mean literally to go to the west, but 
the Greek phrase zic, to rapav would also convey a journey in 
oblique direction to the north end of the lake. According to 
Mark 6:53 and Matthew 14:34, the ship landed in the “land 
of Gennesareth”, only an hour’s journey from Capharnaum, 
where, according to John 6 :24, the crowd found Jesus after the 
miracle. Does this then point to a “Bethsaida in Galilee”? Ac¬ 
cording to Mark 6 :45, however, Jesus commanded the disciples 
to take ship, whilst he clearly intends to follow on foot. The 
plain of Gennesareth is too far away for such a march, while 
on the other hand, the distance to Bethsaida—Julias is possible. 
Mark 6 :53 could be interpreted thus: Jesus wanted to get away 
from the excited crowds, who, according to John 6 :15, wanted 
to make him king. The disciples could depart unmolested while 
he slipped away unnoticed. Thereafter he could continue his 
journey with them into the “land of Gennesareth”, in peace. 10 

for this reason a variant reading adds after “Sea of Galilee”, “to 
the region”: et? t<x ^£pv) of Tiberias. M. E. Boismard: RB 60 (1953) 
361—64, accepts this variant and so transposes the miracle of the 
loaves to the region of Tiberias. The evangelists, however, know 
nothing of any activity of Jesus in Tiberias or its environs. 

8 Cf. Bultmann: John 154; Wikenhauser: John 118. 

0 Protestant theologians as a body seem to share this view. Cf. Loh- 
meyer: Mark 153. Schmid: Mark 146 makes a judgment from the 
Catholic angle: “The view that we are dealing with two accounts of 
the same event, has gradually won acceptance.” 

10 If, instead of ~po<; the text had variant elq, then Bethsaida would 
be supposed to be, not an intermediate halt, but the goal of the jour¬ 
ney. This is the essence of L. Vaganay’s exposition: Mark 6:45: 
RB 49 (1940) 5—32. The intention to find safety and quiet for a spell 
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The storm during the night upset the plan. To help his disciples 
in distress, according to Mark 6:48 and Matthew 14:24, Jesus 
walked not along the shore, but across the waves to them. Then 
the wind drove them ashore at the plain of Gennesareth. 

The second miracle of the loaves ended in Dalmanutha, Mark 
8:10 tells us; that is in the “coasts of Magadan” as Matthew 
15:39 has it. Both names are probably identical with Magdala, 
because, indeed, the parallel with the first miracle of the loaves 
posits the “land of Gennesareth” as the end of the journey. Now 
comes the point at which Jesus’ ministry turns away from Gali¬ 
lee. He “finally left the regions in which hitherto he had been 
working.” 11 Now his intention, expressed before the first miracle 
of the loaves, to get away from the west shore, is carried out. 
As Mark 8 :13 says: “And leaving them he went up again into 
the ship and passed to the other side of the water.” It is probable 
that Jesus wished to remain for a while in some sequestered spot 
on the east shore, for on the way across the disciples were 
worried about how to find bread. 12 Without any transition it is 
then reported: “And they came to Bethsaida.” 13 Any place of 
that name on the west shore must therefore be excluded, for 
Jesus had just ceased his public activity in Galilee. The con¬ 
tinuation of his route also points to Bethsaida—Julias. “And 
then Jesus went out with his disciples into the towns of Caesarea 
Philippi.” 14 From this Bethsaida the road ran twenty-five miles 
north to Caesarea, which the tetrarch Philip had built out of the 
smaller Paneas, and named in honour of the Emperor Augustus. 
Consequently this text forcefully indicates Bethsaida—Julias. 
Mark never mentions any other Bethsaida, and hence neither 
does Luke, who depends upon Mark. 

in the territory of Philip, was altered only by the storm in the night, 
which threw the ship oft course. 

11 Lohmeyer: Mark 160. Schmid: Mark 149. 

12 Mark 8:14; cf. Matt. 16:5. 

13 Mark 8:22. 

14 Mark 8:27. 
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2. The Location according to Josephus 

Josephus tells how Philip expanded the “village of Bethsaida” 
on the Lake of Gennesareth and made of it a city, furnished it 
with inhabitants and resources, and named it after the emperor’s 
daughter, Julias. 15 This city was in Gaulanitis, east of Jordan, 
near where the river entered the lake. 16 Philip died in the city 
where, during his life-time, he had a sepulchre erected for him¬ 
self. 17 In the year 2 b.c. the emperor banished his daughter to 
the island of Pandateria, 18 so that Philip must have named his 
new foundation before that date. Was the city on the nameless 
hill, et-tell? This lies about two miles north of the lake, east of 
the Jordan on one of its tributaries. Although it is only eighty 
feet high, this rocky hill, extending about sixty-two acres, com¬ 
mands the whole flat marshland, for it is the only hill in the 
region. The highway from north to south runs past its west side. 
Its isolated situation gives it natural protection and though not 
very high, it is sufficiently raised above the sodden plain to 
be a healthy place to live. So much does it dominate the sur¬ 
rounding country, that today it is the headquarters of a tribe 
of Bedouin who take their name, tellawlye , from it. The eye 
sees no other place which Philip could have viewed as a rival 
site for a princely residence. But the ruins, as far as they are 
visible, are disappointing. The earliest report states: “The ruins 
cover a great part of the tell. They are most extensive, but 
consist, as far as one can see, only of unhewn volcanic rock 
without any clear sign of ancient architecture.” 19 Nor in sub¬ 
sequent times, were any finds forthcoming, 20 to show that a 
palace or a city had stood here in Roman times. Likewise, there 
is the same void in the plain towards the lake. “The paucity 

15 Antiqu. XVIII 2, 1 par. 28. 

16 Bell. ]ud. II 9, 1 par. 168; III 10, 7 par. 515. 

17 Antiqu. XVIII 4, 6 par. 108. 18 Schiirer II 208. 

19 Robinson: Biblical Researches (see c. I. n. 9) II 413. 

20 The most important single observation is that of A. M. Schneider: 
The Church of the multiplying of the loaves and fishes , London 1937, 
34 f., who saw a recently ransacked grave-chamber, the sarcophagus 
and ceramic fragments of which indicated that it must have dated 
back to the third century at least. 
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of the finds in the ruins proves the slight development and short 
duration of this foundation.” 21 It would seem, therefore, that 
the foundation of this city was not fully realized. 

Where was the “village of Bethsaida”, the nucleus out of 
which the city was supposed to have grown? Its name, “Fish- 
house”, points to the shore near the mouth of Jordan, for that 
is the best fishing-ground in the lake. The usual choice is khirbet 
el-'araj, about five furlongs east of the mouth of Jordan. 22 Five 
furlongs east of this, and two hundred and seventeen yards from 
the shore is khirbet el-mes c adlye which also has its advocates. 23 
This, too, is mere hypothesis. Perhaps, like the adjoining new 
foundation, this village of Bethsaida has vanished from sight. 
It is possible “that today its ruins lie beneath the alluvium of 
the river, which for thousands of years has been depositing 
masses of earth and gravel”. 24 

The synoptic texts which have been discussed, fit in well with 
the Bethsaida—Julias of Josephus. But the Bethsaida in Galilee 
of John 12:21 sounds very much like a deliberately stressed 
contrast to the one in Gaulanitis. Did perhaps Josephus consider 
as Galilean, places on the east shore of the lake, because, after 

21 A. Alt: PJB 33 (1937) 85, note 3; Kleine Schriften II 448. 

22 For example, Abel: Geographic 280; S. Klein: ’ eres-jisrael, Vienna 
1922, 75. According to Dalman: Orte u. Wege 173, this ruin “can be 
recognized from the stones and potsherds in the ground, to be an old 
site which dates back to Roman times”. Wilken I, 188 f., follows 
him. When a cistern was constructed he even claims to have seen 
the separate strata of the settlement “since the early Bronze Age”. 
He claimed to find “no less than four oil lamps and eleven coins from 
the time of Christ”. Potsherds and stones of this period were alleged 
to be burnt black, a proof, according to him, that Bethsaida had been 
destroyed in fulfilment of Jesus’ cry of woe. 

23 Some think that Bethsaida survives in this Arabic name. Thomson: 
The Land and the Book , London 1905, 360. Sepp: Neue Entdeckungen 
(see c. I. n. 17) I 126-30. G. Schuhmacher: ZDPV 8 (1912) 47 thinks 
that the ruins match the biblical Bethsaida “because they now lie 
quite close to the lake and formerly must have been right on its 
shore”. Of Jewish authors, the following locates the village of Beth¬ 
saida at this spot: J. Press: Geographia sel 'eres-jisrael, Tel-Aviv 
1926, 234. 

24 E. Zickermann: PJB 1 (1905) 80. 
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Philip’s death in a.d. 34, the boundaries were altered? 25 Such 
an interpretation of Josephus is unfounded. 26 There is more 
weight in the suggestion that c. a.d. 140, Ptolemy located Julias 
in Galilee, and consequently, “when composing his book, John 
reflected the common opinion of his time, and not the political 
conditions of a century before”. 27 But when John wrote his gospel, 
was the city commonly taken to be in Galilee? The Talmud cer¬ 
tainly ignores political boundaries. Without hesitation it con¬ 
siders even cities like Gamala and Caesarea Philippi to be in 
Galilee. 28 Popular speech had never taken much notice, there¬ 
fore, of the constantly changing political boundaries, as little 
indeed as it had of the heathen re-naming of cities. By a thou¬ 
sand ties the inhabitants of the original Bethsaida were bound 
to the mother-province. They spoke the same dialect, lived be¬ 
side and from the same “Sea of Galilee”. With a certain native 
pride in the motherland of the gospel, and with a cool indiffer¬ 
ence to political boundaries, John could therefore write: “Beth¬ 
saida in Galilee”; and this may well have been just an echo of 
the popular name. 29 

25 Thus, for example, Abel’s Geographic 280; A. E. Mader: L. /. Th. 
u. K. //, Freiburg i. Br. 1931, 259. At first Tiberius attached Philip’s 
realm to Syria: Antiqu. XVIII 4, 6 par. 108. 

“ G Cf. D. Buzy: La Bethsaide de Galilee: Recherches de Science Reli- 
gieuse 28 (1938) 572 f. Thomson puts forward another solution: The 
Land and the Book , London 1905, 374: That any city on the mouth 
of the Jordan would be almost bound to have some of its houses on 
the west side of the river. These, then, would belong to the “Bethsaida 
in Galilee”, whereas those on the east shore would fall within the 
civic jurisdiction of Julias. 

27 C. McCown: The Problem of the site of Bethsaida: JPOS 10 (1930) 
32—58. K. Furzer likewise judges, with reference to Ptolemy: Geo- 
graphia V 15, 3, that John spoke “from the standpoint of the time 
when he was writing, not of the time of Jesus”: ZDPV 2 (1879) 70. 

28 Neubauer 236—40. 

29 On the later changing localization of Bethsaida, cf. Kopp: Die hi. 
Stdtten pp. 235—43. 
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Chorazin 

Chorazin, too, first emerges from obscurity in the gospels. They 
mention it only in the cry of woe, 1 2 and nothing substantial 
is said about the place. Yet Chorazin, like Capharnaum and 
Bethsaida, often heard Jesus’ voice and witnessed his deeds, 
without opening its heart to the seed he sowed. It is only Ca¬ 
pharnaum “his own city” which is named frequently and made 
vivid to us through his words and miracles. Bethsaida is men¬ 
tioned in Mark 8 :22—6, at least in the incident of the healing 
of the blind man. As no crumb seems to fall in the way of 
Chorazin, there is no reference at all to its situation. Because, 
however, the place belongs to the same group as Capharnaum 
and Bethsaida, it must be assumed that it was in the same geo¬ 
graphical region, that is, in the region around the north-west 
end of the lake. 

As with Capharnaum, the Talmud provides the transition to 
the Christian period. Chorazin figures thrice in this work and 
is written Kerazim: In yet another passage it must be Chorazin 
which is again mentioned, for it is extolled, along with Caphar¬ 
naum, for the quality of its wheat. 3 Eusebius (265 340) found 
that the city had died out, but not the memory of it. His in¬ 
formation about distances helps us to locate it. “Chorazein, a 
village in Galilee upon which Christ uttered a cry of doom after 
he had preached the gospel to it. Now it is a desert, two miles 
from Capharnaum.” 4 Jerome translates this literally, 5 but says 
elsewhere that “Capharnaum, Tiberias, Bethsaida, and Chora- 

1 Matt. 11:20-4; Luke 10:12-15. . . 

2 On these passages see P. Romanoff: Onomastikon of Palestine, New 
York 1937, 17 f., 70-80. 

3 The Babylonian Talmud: Menahoth 85a has: “They would also 
have taken the wheat from Koraziyim and Kaphar Ac him, had these 
been near Jerusalem.” Achlm also occurs in the variant form achum. 
See Romanoff 32-4. Klein: ’eres (see c. 2. n. 22) 67, accepts this and 
says that achum got into the text in place of nachum. 

4 Onomasticon 174. 

5 Ibid. 175. 
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zein are on the shore.” 0 He places Chorazin last in this casual 
observation, and he may have added it because it was only two 
miles from the lake. 

Almost unaltered, the name survives in khirbet kerazeh. 
These ruins are reached after a wearisome, two-mile ascent from 
Capharnaum, north-west through the wadi el-webdani. This 
place, set 770 feet high on a basalt desert, was already inhabited 
in the later Stone Age, as is proved by cromlechs and megalithic 
structures. A spring may have been what attracted “this neo¬ 
lithic settlement with its cromlech necropolis to this spot”. 7 The 
water was most likely the attraction for the later Jewish settle¬ 
ment, an attraction increased by the suitability of the volcanic 
basalt soil for wheat-growing. The extent of this place, as of 
Capharnaum, in the time of Jesus, is still unknown. Chorazin 
may have reached its peak of development only after the second 
Jewish revolt when Galilee became the centre of Jewry. Its pros¬ 
perity at the turn of the second to the third century is indicated 
by the synagogue built of basalt. 8 The dimensions of this were 
more modest than its contemporary at Capharnaum, but its 
lively, decorative sculpture is richer, if less artistic in form. 9 

The synagogue bears witness to a thriving and prosperous 
place, although by Eusebius’ time it was already a waste-land. 
We cannot tell why it so soon was abandoned or destroyed. 
Aetheria the pilgrim (385) is the only one to speak of its syna¬ 
gogue, but not as if she had been in the place. From Seven Wells 
she climbed up the heights to the west, where tradition says that 
the Sermon on the Mount was preached. “Not far from here is 
the synagogue which the Redeemer cursed; for when he was 
passing by and asked the Jews who were working on it: ‘What 
are you doing?’ and they answered: ‘Nothing/ the Lord said: 
‘If it is nothing you are making, then it shall remain nothing 

c Com. in Is. Ill: PL XXIV 127: “Lacus Gennezareth, in cujus litore 
Capernaum et Tiberias et Bethsaida et Chorazaim sitae sunt.” 

7 P. Karge: Repbaim, Paderborn 2 1925, 329f. 

8 Picture 22. 

0 Kohl —Watzinger: Synagogen (see c. 1. n. 7) 41-8. In 1905 they 
uncovered the synagogue. In 1927 they discovered a stone chair with 
an Aramaic inscription commemorating the donor. Text and illustra¬ 
tion: QS 1927, 51 f. 
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for ever. 10 Thereafter, what had been built in broad daylight 
became for ever engulfed in the darkness of night. The syna¬ 
gogue of Chorazin is the only one near the place of the Sermon 
on the Mount, to which the text could apply; for the one in Ca- 
pharnaum was still there to excite the pilgrim’s admiration. 
Chorazin’s early decline was seen by the faithful as the fulfil¬ 
ment of the cry of doom, and they wove this legend around 
the ruins of its synagogue. 

Then the place drops out of pilgrim itineraries completely. Its 
position is shifted to the east and then later to the north shore 
of the lake. Only in modern times has this error been corrected. 
In 1738 Pococke gives Gerasi as the name of the ruins, but he 
was unaware that he stood on the site of the Chorazin of the 
Bible. 11 In 1838 Robinson took Jerome’s “on the shore” literally 
and in contradiction of Eusebius, looked for it on the lakeside. 
From the distance he saw khirbet kerazeh and said: “the ruins 
are too insignificant ever to have been a place of any impor¬ 
tance.” 12 Even before his time, however, other travellers had 
recognized this khirbeh as Chorazin of the synoptic gospels. 13 
Robinson erred because the building stone had been hewn from 
the surrounding basalt, so that from a distance it could not be 
distinguished from natural rock. In reality, “these ruins cover 
as wide, if not a wider area than those of Capharnaum”. 14 

The position of this khirbeh thus fits in as one of the trinity 
of cities which heard the cry of doom. The name Chorazin sur¬ 
vives almost unchanged in kerazeh. In addition we have the 
testimony of the Talmud and of the early Christian period. This 
should be sufficient to silence all sceptical tongues. 15 

10 Geyer 113. 

11 Pococke: Description of the East and some other countries , London 

1743—5 II 72. 12 Robinson: Later Researches (see c. 1. n. 9) 347. 

13 These were Dr. Keith (1814) and R. Richardson (1818). See van 
de Velde: Narrative of a journey through Syria and Palestine, London 
1854, II 396. 

14 C. Wilson—C.Warren: The recovery of Jerusalem, London 1871,347. 

15 In 1931 Smith: The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
London 20 425, thinks that it is only more probable that Chorazin 
was at this spot. The guide-book of Notre Dame de France: La Pale¬ 
stine, Paris 5 1932, 578 f. favours el-kursi on the east side of the lake, 
as the site of Chorazin. 
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Mary from Magdala: Mapioc y] MaySaXvjvY) is several times thus 
designated by the synoptists, and once by St. John in John 20:1. 
According to Luke 8 :1—3 she was one of these women who 
accompanied Jesus and the twelve “from city to city” during 
his Galilean activity, and also put their means at his disposal. 
Mary felt drawn to Jesus in special gratitude, for he had freed 
her from “seven demons”. In the Passion narrative, the synop¬ 
tists always mention her first among the Galilean women. 1 She 
seems, therefore, to have outshone the rest in love and devotion. 
For this reason, according to the conclusion of Mark 16:9, and 
also John 20:14, she was the first to whom Christ appeared 
after his resurrection. In the Latin Church her memory has sur¬ 
vived not so much as one of the most faithful of the women 
disciples, but rather as a female counterpart of the Prodigal 
Son. In her people see the repentant sinner-woman of Luke 
7:36—50, who washed Jesus’ feet with her tears in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, and then heard him say: “Many sins are for¬ 
given her because she hath loved much.” Luke does not disclose 
the penitent’s name, but immediately afterwards he names Mary 
Magdalen and mentions that Jesus had driven seven devils out 
of her. Is that intended as a reference back to the unnamed peni¬ 
tent who anointed him, and is this phrase meant metaphorically 
to express that she had been freed from the evil spirits of 
vice? We do speak of demon-possession in this figurative way, 
but in this passage the saying must be understood in its original, 
biblical meaning. So the text supplies no basis for identifying 
Mary Magdalen with that penitent sinner. In contrast to the 
Greek, the Latin tradition went a step further, considering 
Mary Magdalen to be the same person as Mary of Bethany. 
Then either one assumes that this one Mary anointed the Lord 
twice, or one makes a single story out of Luke 7 :36—50 and 
Mark 14:3—9; Matthew 26:6—13 and John 12:1—8. Yet the 
anointing in Luke occurred in some unnamed place in Galilee, 

1 Cf. Mark 15:40, 47; 16:1. 
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and Mary Magdalen belonged to this region. The other three 
evangelists, diverging on details, set the scene in Bethany near 
Jerusalem. Besides, the Mary in that scene lacks the constant 
designation “from Magdala”. So it would be most correct to 
posit three women: the anonymous penitent; Mary from Mag¬ 
dala; and Mary of Bethany. 2 

The gospels do not locate Magdala. The name, which comes 
from the Hebrew migdal, a tower, is not uncommon. This place- 
name survives in Galilee in the Arabic form mejdel. The village 
lies on the road to Safed, two and three quarter miles north of 
Tiberias, where the wadi el-hamam flows into the lake. Traffic 
passes the place and keeps it alive. In addition it has a share 
in the benefits of the lake and of the fertile plain of Gennesar 
which stretches two and a half miles northwards from this point 
as far as khirbet el-minyeh, near which it is terminated by the 
tell el- f Oreimeh. 3 Behind this mejdel does the Magdala of the 
Bible lie hidden? The question would be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, if the Magadan of Matthew 15:39 and the Dalmanutha 
of Mark 8:10 could be regarded as variants of Magdala. The 
narrative has described the second miracle of the loaves, said 
by Mark to have occurred on the east side of the lake in the 
region of Decapolis. Then Jesus took ship and, according to Mark 
and Matthew, immediately fell into dispute with the Jews, as 
the clash with the Pharisees and Sadducees shows. This harmo¬ 
nizes with Mark 6:53 and Matthew 14:34 who show Jesus 
working in the “land of Gennesareth” after the first miracle of 
the loaves. Consequently Magadan and Dalmanutha were also 
in that region, and that they were the same place as Magdala 
is the most likely hypothesis. 4 

Again it is the Talmud which links up with the Christian 
tradition. In no less than seven passages it speaks of a migdal 

2 This view seems to be gaining ground. See Schmid: Mark 129. 254 f.; 

M. Meinertz: HL 87 (1955) 1—15. 3 Pictures 23, 24. 

4 As it is, many variants give Magdala for Magadan, but Dalmanutha 
is an unsolved riddle. A good discussion with his own suggestion is 
given by Hjerl-Hansen: RB 53 (1946) 372-84. J. Sickenberger: 
2DPV 57 (1934) 281—5 suggested a solution which gained much 
acceptance (see Abel: Geographic 373). A similar line is followed by 
P. Thielscher: ZDPV 59 (1936) 128—32. 
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which corresponds exactly to the modern el-mejdel. 5 But it also 
knows of a migdal sebaja, which means “dyer’s tower”. This 
is probably a migdal near Gadara in east Jordania. 0 Some people, 
however, place it at el-mejdel also. 7 Then a “fish-tower” is twice 
mentioned — migdal mmeiya, in the poem of Eleazar Kalir who 
locates here one of the twenty-four communities of priests when 
Hadrian had banished the Jews from Judaea. 8 A place with this 
connotation appears, too, in the Babylonian Pesahim 46 a, and 
the distance between this migdal and Tiberias is said to be one 
Roman mile. But this version is corrupt: it should be four miles 
as the parallel passage in the Jerusalem Talmud shows. 9 It is 
certain therefore that the Talmud knew only one migdal by the 
lake in Galilee, and so this was the home of Mary Magdalen. 

Josephus too, leads us to this “fish-tower” — migdal nunaiya. 
His Taricheae is related to the Aramaic name which is equi¬ 
valent to el-mejdel. 10 This word is derived from the Greek word 
for salted fish: Tapiyo*;. The inhabitants thus took salted fish 
to distant markets. Hence the town had a strong Hellenistic 
stamp which resulted in a Greek form of its name. The pro¬ 
portion of non-Jews in the place could not have been small, 
for it possessed a hippodrome. 11 Josephus, who liked to exagger¬ 
ate, reckoned the population, during the first Jewish war, at 
40,000. 12 He also girded the town with an enclosing wall 
“where it was not bounded by the lake.” 13 Yet it fell to the 
Romans. Before this calamity, in the time of the gospels, there¬ 
fore, the town extended right down to the shore. Before com- 

5 On the passages, see Klein 82—4. 

6 Thus, H. Graetz: Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judentums 29 (1880) 487—95. Klein follows him, 79—81. 

7 Schwarz: Das Heilige Land> Frankfurt 1852, 150; Neubauer 218; 
W. F. Albright: AASOR 2/3 (1921-2) 42-5; Roman Palestine 174. 

8 Klein 76. The poem relies on sources from the second and third 
centuries. 

0 Cf. Graetz: (see n. 6 above) 484f.; Klein 76f. 

10 Formerly, some assumed that this Taricheae was khirbet kerak, 
south of Tiberias; but study of Josephus and all the other sources 
leads to el-mejdel. See Klein 78 f. W. F. Albright: AASOR 2/3 
(1921—2) 29—46; Roman Palestine 174; Abel: Geographic 476. 

11 Bell. Jud. II 21, 3 par. 599. 

12 Ibid. II 21, 4 par. 608. 13 Ibid. Ill 10, 1 par. 464. 
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petition came with the building of Tiberias, it was the most 
important town on the lake, its “first town 5 ’. 14 For this very 
reason we may guess that it is the “country of Dalmanutha” or 
the “coasts of Magadan”; for the phace of the landing could be 
specified either from the “land of Gennesareth” or from the 
biggest town in that region. 

Christian pilgrims found the town still bearing its biblical 
name. The oldest account we possess is that of Theodosius (530). 
In his terse way he only tells us: “From Tiberias to Magdala, 
where the lady Mary was born, is a distance of two miles.” 15 
Willibald (724—6), on his pilgrimage northwards along the 
shore from Tiberias, first came upon “the village of the Mag¬ 
dalene”. 10 The monk Epiphanius (750-800) says that St. Helena 
built a church “where the Lord cured her”. 17 The word I0spa- 
7rsucrsv means to cure of demon-possession, not from sins; thus 
the two women of Luke, the penitent and the possessed, are 
different people. Eutychius, too, (d. 940) reports: “The Church 
of Magdala near Tiberias shows that here Christ expelled 
the seven devils which inhabited Mary Magdalen.” 18 It is true 
that Magdala was the birth-place of this Mary, but whether the 
exorcism took place in this place too, cannot be determined. The 
Byzantines had built a church to commemorate this exorcism. 
Willibald says nothing about it, nor does the Commemoratorium 
de casis Dei (808) mention Magdala at all. Hence the Greek 
pilgrim writings probably reflect an earlier period. Eutychius’ 
text is so like these, that he too may have been taking his 
evidence from earlier sources. Yet he may have learned that the 
church was there still in his own day. 

The Russian abbot, Daniel (1106), is the first witness from 
the time of the crusades. He transposes the meal at Simon’s and 
the anointing by an anonymous penitent woman to Tiberias, 19 
but says that the house of the Mary whom “Jesus freed from 

14 Alt: Kleine Schriften II 449. According to Saphir: Ha-ares, 
Jaffa 1911, 76, this migdal nunaiya was so big, that it extended as 
far as khan minyeh. 15 Geyer 137. 18 Tobler-Molinier 261. 

17 PG CXX 269. The texts in Bios di Constantino (9th—10th cen¬ 
tury) are related: Guidi 49 and the 11th century m.s.: Melaria I 35. 

18 HL 47 (1909) 99. 19 Khitrowo 62. 
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seven devils” was in “Magdalia”. 20 Was this exorcism still com¬ 
memorated in a church? All the authors of this period put 
Magdala in the right place, but none mentions a shrine. In 1283, 
Burchard visited the “house” of Mary in “Magdalum”. 21 Was 
this a church? That may be assumed, for the crusaders occupied 
the town. One of their documents quotes a certain Bernard de 
Magdalo. 22 Ricoldus (1294) reports thus: “We came (from 
Gennesar) to Magdala, the castle of Mary Magdalen on the lake 
of Gennesareth. There we wept and wailed over what we saw: 
a beautiful church, not destroyed, but turned into a stable.” 23 

During the period after the crusades, testimony supporting 
el-mejdel continues to flow, then the tradition becomes tempo¬ 
rarily clouded. 21 The Spanish Franciscan (1553—5) hands down 
one of the few pieces of information worthy of attention. His 
Magdala is not right on the lake-side, but half a mile inland. 
There he sees only “a few houses” and traces of “beautiful build¬ 
ings of former days”. 25 The inhabitants vanish completely, for, 
Quaresmius (1616—26) is able to find only the site and ruins. 20 
Morone (1652—8) shows that to the pilgrims even the field of 
ruins was still a sacred place. He observes “that Mary Magdalen 

20 Ibid. 64. 21 Laurent 40. 

22 Rohricht: Regesta 100, No. 380; Additamentum 39, No. 608a. 

23 The reading “stabulata” is to be prefered to the variant “tabulata”. 
See Laurent 106. It makes no sense to say that the church was not 
destroyed, but covered with wooden beams. 

24 G. F. Alcarotti (1587): Del viaggio di Terra Santa , Novara 1596, 
73 arbitrarily takes “Minie” (el-minyeh) to be Magdala. Cotovicus 
(1598), 359, reaches “Taboga” from khan minych. For the first time 
the name appears in a form related to the modern Tabgha. This 
“Taboga” “is planted with palms and consists of scarcely six or eight 
small moorish huts. Some consider it to be Magdala, the town of Mary 
Magdalen, from whom it took its name, and once renowned for its 
dyeing of purple.” It was probably the migdal seba'ja of the Talmud 
which occasioned this error, for it means “dyers’ tower”. It seems 
that some took “Taboga” to be a modification of seba'ja, and so 
placed the “dyeing of purple” at this spot. In 1599 Rochetta was 
in “Taboga”: Peregrinatione di Terra Santa , Palermo 1630, 103. 
He too remarks that “some” regard this as the old Magdala. 
The same rendering of the name is so striking, that, before writing 
his own, he had most probably read Cotovicus’ book, written eleven 
years earlier. 25 Spanish Franciscan 55 f. 26 Quaresmius II 651. 
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came from here and was possibly the lady” of the place. He 
adds sadly: “Today it is completely ruined, only an indulgence 
of seven years is left, in honour of the holy penitent.” 27 Troilo 
(1666) strikes a different note. According to him, Magdala had 
been “a strong chateau or castle”, belonging to the parents of 
Mary Magdalen. “In these days nothing but the foundations are 
visible, and the place itself has been completely razed to the 
ground.” 28 Morison (1697) too, sees “the remains of a tower” 
amongst the ruins on the shore. Tradition calls this “ Magdalum , 
and people say that it belonged through inheritance to Mary 
of Bethany, who received the name Magdalen on account 
of it”. 29 

Magdala, therefore, had long been desolate, so that legend 
clung to the ruined tower on the shore. It would seem, however, 
that the town lay a little back from the lake-side, further west 
on the outlet of the wadi el-hamam, where, later, some travellers 
thought they had found Bethsaida. 30 The ruins of a church 
which they found there, would be those of the church which 
Ricoldus found still standing, but used as a stable. For a long 
time the place was abandoned. Last century fellaheen from 
Egypt settled there. During the Jewish-Arab war it vanished 
completely, but the name survives in the Jewish colony at Mig- 
dal west of the main road. Many chapters in the history of 
el-mejdel are thus missing. Only excavation could trace the 
line of development. At least we know from Josephus, that, until 
biblical times, the town stretched right down to the lake. 

A sifting of the evidence leaves us with very little material. 
Even legend, usually so busy, has scarcely got to work here. The 
reason for this is that, in the Latin Church, Mary Magdalen be¬ 
came identified both with the anonymous penitent and with 

27 M. Morone da Maleo: Terra Santa nuovamente illustrata, Piacenza 
1669, I 371. 28 Troilo 431. 

29 A. Morison: Relation historique d'un voyage , Toul 1704, 204. 

30 The map of B. von Breitenbach (1483) shows Magdala at some 
distance from the lake. Another map of the thirteenth century shows 
it on the lake: R. Rohricht: ZDPV 14 (1891) plate VIII. But it 
marks the place with such a big castle that it is not of much use as a 
precise indication of location. 
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Lazarus’ sister. Hence such pious tales luxuriated and became 
localized primarily in Bethany, 31 then in Jerusalem, 32 for the 
saint had stood in the shadow of the Cross and of the sepulchre. 


31 Her name “Magdalen” presented obvious difficulties which were 
naively disposed of. Pipinus (1245—1320), 77, sees the “castrum 
Magdalum” set upon a hill two miles away. He must mean the 
township of abu dls on the south. Then this “castellum Magdalum” 
moves nearer to Bethany. In 1344—5, an English pilgrim saw it from 
this town “three furlongs away, still standing”: Golubovich, IV 458. 
Fabri (1480—3) II 85, tries to bring this into harmony with the 
Magdala in Galilee. According to him, Lazarus and his two sisters 
were very well-to-do. They owned several properties in Bethany, 
Jerusalem, and “in the village of Magdala in Galilee”. The location 
of this castle in Bethany moves about in the years which follow, 
clearly because at different times, pilgrims were taken to different 
ruins, alleged to be the house of Mary. It soon followed that people 
were identifying Simon the Pharisee with Simon the leper. Saewulf 
(1102), 36, was shown the place beneath the altar in the Lazarus 
church in Bethany, where Mary Magdalen washed our Lord’s feet 
and dried them with her hair. Legend also had something to say 
about Mary’s life of penance at the tomb of Lazarus. Anselm (1509): 
Dcscriptio Terrae Sanctae: Canisius: Lectiones antiquae, Amster¬ 
dam 1725, IV 787: “In this chapel is a cave hewn in the stone. 
This is the prison of Mary Magdalen, where she remained completely 
immured for seven years after our Lord’s ascension, while her sister 
Martha gave her bread and water through the window. There you 
may gain an indulgence of seven years, but at Lazarus’ tomb, a 
plenary indulgence.” And Quaresmius (1616-26) II 249, shows that 
he too was conversant with this legend of her penance in a hole in 
the rock of Lazarus’ tomb. 

32 According to B. Evetts: History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic 
Church: PO X 461, Jerusalem had a church of Mary Magdalen as 
early as the ninth century. This would be the same one as that 
mentioned in 1149. According to W. R. Taylor: A new Syriac frag¬ 
ment: AASOR 11 (1929—30) 121, legend had associated it with 
a monastery of St. Simon the Pharisee. But he too was identified 
with Simon the leper. In their church the monks marked the exact 
spot, where the saint had fallen at Jesus’ feet, by a cross on the 
floor. So reports John of Wurzburg (1165): Tobler: Descriptiones 
132 f. Then competition developed with the Magdalen church. Ac¬ 
cording to Boniface of Ragusa (1551-64) 222 the house of Simon 
the leper was pointed out in front of the sixth Station of the Cross. 
It was usually named after Simon the Pharisee, and so, for example, 
it is entered in two sixteenth century maps as “Casa del Fariseo”: 
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R. Rohricht: ZDPV 15 (1892) plates VI, VIII. Quaresmius discusses 
the claims of the two rivals to this house and gives the vote to the 
Magdalen church. This uncritical double location in Bethany and 
in Jerusalem is most embarrassing; but it shows how this saint 
appealed to popular feeling in earlier days. The Magdalen church 
dedicated to this faithful disciple of Jesus stood at Herod’s gate. 
According to Vogue 295, it was turned into a school in 1197. The 
last ruins disappeared in 1892. 
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Gennesar 
1. The Terrain 

Josephus proves that in biblical times the plain, stretching 
along the west shore from mejdel northwards to el- c oreimeh, 
was called Gennesar. 1 He makes no mention of any town on it 
bearing the same name. According to Mark 6:53 and Matthew 
14:34, Jesus with his disciples landed in Gennesareth after the 
first miracle of the loaves. Was their goal a township of that 
name or just the region in general? Both interpretations are 
possible. 2 It is quite certain that there was an ancient Cenereth 
upon the tell el- c oreimeh, a place so important that it gave its 
name to the lake. From earliest times this hill must have invited 
inhabitants. Its steep slope to the lake blocked the way along 
the water’s edge. Formerly, before a way was blasted along 
the shore, one could cross the cliff only with difficulty. The main 
road had therefore to pass it by through a hollow on the western 
side. A town on this hill could therefore easily keep watch on 
the road and command it. The hill may have already been in¬ 
habited in neolithic times. 3 Study of literary sources and of 
some small Egyptian finds 4 has caused the view to prevail, that 
this was the Cenereth of the Bible, 5 6 identical with the knnrt 
in a list of Thutmosis III. In 1932 fourteen exploratory shafts 
were sunk, in order to examine the strata of the hill more 
closely. 0 Ceramic finds led to the conclusion that the city had 
flourished most in the late Bronze Age, whereas the early Iron 

1 Bell. Jud. Ill 10, 8 par. 516—21. 

2 M.-J. Lagrange: Evangile selon St. Marc , Paris 1929, 177, assumes 
that the v) yvj TevvyjaapsO of Mark and Matthew denotes the region 
around the town. The suffix e 0 added to rewqaap indicates that it is so. 

3 This is Karge’s opinion: Rephaim , Paderborn 2 1925, 172—7. He 
was the first to examine the hill by surface-digging. 

4 Sec the summary by A. E. Mader: HL 74 (1930) 9—37. 

5 Deut. 3:17; Jos. 11:2; 19:35. 

6 Carried out by A. E. Mader: HL 76 (1932) 73 f. and R. Koppel: 
Biblica 13 (1932) 297. 
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Age was very poorly represented. 7 The Roman period be¬ 
queathed a wealth of ceramics, but only one house. At that 
time, it would seem from the terracing, the hill was used for 
arable cultivation. There are no traces at all from the Byzan¬ 
tine period. 8 * In the time of the gospels, therefore, the place 
had long been uninhabited. The people had forsaken the hill 
but still used it for agriculture. Where did they go? 

Adjoining this tell el-'oreimeh and extending about 300 yards 
south as far as the khirbe bearing the same name, is the domain 
of el-minyeh. “Repeated and careful examination of the ter¬ 
rain yielded sure traces of the Roman and Byzantine periods: 
fragments of marble pillars, granite and limestone, isolated 
well-hewn basalt blocks, including one with an early Christian 
cross, Roman-Byzantine potsherds including even terra sigil- 
lata The aqueduct and baths, too, 10 show that in Roman 
times there was a township stretching south from the tell in 
the direction of the khirbe. 

Excavations on this khirbeh were begun in 1932. 11 There they 
uncovered foundation-walls as well as the rich mosaic floor 
of an Arab castle which had also incorporated a mosque. 
Walid I (705—15) would appear to have been the architect. 12 
In his geographical lexicon, Kazwini, following a source from 
the beginning of the eleventh century, names the village which 
had grown up on and beside the ruins of this castle, munyat 
bisham , a derivation, no doubt, from “dwelling”: (jlovt), so that 
the name signifies the villa, farm, hamlet of Hisham. 13 This 
caliph had presumably completed either the interior or the 

7 A. Jirku: ZDPV 53 (1930) 148 found ceramics from the second 
Iron Age also. 

8 In 1939 R. Koppel started excavations to the east below the sum¬ 

mit, but the war brought them to a halt. 

0 A. E. Mader: Or Chr 28 (1931) 254. 10 Cf. p. 174 f. 

11 A. E. Mader began the work. See his comprehensive article: 

JPOS 13 (1933) 209—20. A. M. Schneider continued the digging 
in 1936, and the report is in Or Chr 33 (1936) 102—5. From 1937 
until the war he was succeeded by O. Puttrich. See his last account: 
Das Heilige Land in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, Cologne 1939, 
9—29. 12 Puttrich: Ibid. 14. 

13 J. Gildemeister: Der Name chan minje: ZDPV 4 (1881) 194—8. 
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exterior of the castle, so that his name long remained linked 
with the adjoining settlement as well. Saladin rested here in 
1187 on his northward march, and his biographer, Bella ed-dln, 
writes munye or minye. u Thus derivations from the Arabic 
mina: “harbour”, 15 from the biblical “Dalmanutha”, 10 or even 
from the Talmudic minimi are correct neither phonetically 
nor grammatically. So far it has not been proved whether this 
khirbe was inhabited in Roman times. The excavations demon¬ 
strate a pre-Arab settlement, for ceramics belonging to the 
fourth to six century were found in deep cuts. “No traces of 
dwelling-houses have yet been discovered. These would have 
to be looked for further from the shore, to the north. The end 
of the layers of earth containing potsherds has not yet been 
reached. Further examination was made impossible by the sur¬ 
face water which appears at a depth of nine feet. Only when 
the level of the lake is unusually low will it be possible to 
determine the limit of this stratum of civilization and make 
clear whether a settlement from Roman times lies beneath it 
here.” 18 It is thus only probable that this khirbe was inhabited 
as early as Roman times, like the adjoining plain on the north. 
Because the name minye is only of Arabic origin, it must have 
supplanted an earlier name. Can it be doubted that the inhabi¬ 
tants of tell el-'oreimeh, when they moved down to the plain, 
would take with them their name Cenereth, venerable as it 
had become through a long past history? 

14 Recueil des Histoiriens des Croisades: Hist. Orient III 133. The 
name is written like that in 1477 as well. See R. L. Devonshire: 
Relation d’un voyage du Sultan Qaitbay en Palestine et en Syrie, 
Le Caire 1921, 28. 15 Guerin: Galilee I 214. 

16 O. Procksch: PJB 14 (1918) 16. 

17 Cf. p. 177. A complete list of those who support this derivation 
is given by A. E. Mader: JPOS 13 (1933) 210 f. 

18 Puttrich (see note 11 above) 25. As R. Koppel: Biblica 13 (1932) 
307 proves, when the castle was built, the level of the lake was lower. 
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2. The Jewish Tradition 

The place is often mentioned in the Talmud. 19 At times it is 
not clear whether it is indicating the plain only or a city as 
well. Thus it is reported how a sick man was brought “from 
Gennisar to Chamatan”, that is the hot baths south of 
Tiberias. 20 A certain Jonathan was known as the “man from 
Gennosar”. 21 The mention of a “hut of Gennisar” 22 proves 
only that the plain was inhabited. But certain passages make it 
clear, that according to Jewish tradition, there was a town 
bearing the same name as the plain. 

1. In an exposition of Josue 19:35, the position of the five 
cities which Josue made over to the tribe of Naphtali, is settled. 
Emath, the modern el-hammam south of Tiberias, has not 
changed its name, “whereas Reccath is Tiberias and Cenereth 
is Ginnosar”. 23 The sequence along the lake, from south to 
north, leaves us in no doubt that this text is looking in the plain 
of Gennesar for the successor of the ancient Cenereth. Imme¬ 
diately, however, Rabbi Levi puts a question-mark. He appeals 
to Josue 12:3 where we find the plural form Ceneroth. Does 
not the plural demand two places of that name? It may have 
been the influence of his rabbinical teachers which made Jerome 
repeat that Cenereth is Tiberias, 24 although he weakens his 
assertion with an “as they say”. This uncertainty compels the 
conclusion that the living speech of the Jews did not know of 
any town in the plain of Gennesar, which still bore this name. 
But that there had once been a town of that name, they doubted 
as little as that there had once been a Reccath, whose name too 
was part of history. 

2. In the discussion of Sabbath precepts, a town of Ginnosar 
is taken as an example. 25 The houses there, which faced one an¬ 
other across the street, had fore-courts. 20 If both owners opened 

19 Cf. J. S. Horowitz: 3 eres-jisrael u sekenoteha, Vienna 1923, 1 217. 

20 Tosefta Tabarotb VI 7. 

21 Jer. Ma'asroth I 2; Tosefta kelim b. b. V 6. 

22 Mischna Ma'asrotb III 7. 

23 Jer. Megilla I 1; as also Bab. Megilla I 3. 24 Onomasticon 173. 

25 Tosefta e Erubin X (VII) 13 f. 

26 In the glossary appended to Zuckermandel’s edition of Tosefta, 
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the door of their fore-court at the same time the street was 
blocked right across. Then the houses formed a unit, making it 
permissible to carry burdens from one to the other on the 
Sabbath, thus ensuring greater freedom of movement. 

3. In the twelfth century, the Rabbi Maimonides said of the 
“hut of Gennisar” in his explanation of Misclona Maasrotb 
III 7: “A town in the land of Israel having many gardens of 
which many wondrous things are told. They live in huts and 
have a constant fruit harvest. The Torah calls this place 
Cenereth.” 27 Maimonides spent some time in Palestine, but 
probably not in Gennesar itself; 28 but he knew both from hear¬ 
say and from literary sources, that the town with its renowned 
history was still thriving. This heir to the ancient Cenereth is 
rich in “gardens” and “fruit”, hence it lies in the plain of 
Gennesar. 

4. Estori ha Farchi (1322) is the only one to locate the place 
with any precision. “Tanchum lies about half an hour to the 
east of it, Tiberias is half an hour to the south.” 29 It follows 
that “in Estori’s time the town was still standing”. 30 It must 
have stood roughly in the vicinity of el-minyeh which is half¬ 
way between telhum and Tiberias. It is true that his “east” is 
a very rough direction, and moreover, the distance from telhum 
to Tiberias can scarcely be traversed in an hour. 

This evidence is enough to establish: “The city of Gennesar 
is spoken of in the Talmud as a Jewish city lying in the plain 
of Gennesar.” 31 In Jerome’s time its official name probably 
sounded quite different. But the Jews pointed to a definite town 
which they regarded as the successor to Cenereth. Is there any 
doubt that they meant the township at the foot of the tell el- 

Jerusalenr 1937, the word for “fore-court” is explained as “a 
fenced-in, largish space”. The special lexicon of the Talmud by 
J. Levy, Leipzig 1876—89, gives the translation: “A space enclosed 
by twigs or bushes.” At any rate, the fore-court was so well en¬ 
closed, that it had to have a door on to the street. 

27 Text in Klein: Tdledot hakirat ’eres-jisrael, Jerusalem 1937, 48. 

28 Ibid. 29 Text in Zunz: Schriften , Berlin 1876, II 287. 

30 Schwarz: Das Heilige Land , Frankfurt 1852, 145. 

31 Saphir: Ha-ares, Jaffa 1911, 28. He leaves its exact position un¬ 
determined. Roman Palestine 173 places the town at el-minyeh. 
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c oreimeh on the south side? There is no proof of the existence 
on the plain of a rival 32 that stole the ancient, proud name. We 
are unable to determine the official name of the place during 
the Byzantine period. Later, the Arabs called it el-minyeh. 
The Jews were unconcerned over this change of name. For 
them the place remained Gennesar, just as the name of Jeru¬ 
salem had never altered its sound on their lips, although for 
centuries the official name was Aelia, and the Arabs call it 
el-kuds , the sanctuary. On the khirbet el-minyeh surface-water 
obstructed digging to a greater depth; and in the adjoining 
plain on the north there have been, unfortunately, no excava¬ 
tions, but only the merest scrapings. All that has been proved 
is that there have been settlements here since Roman times, and 
at the dawn of modern times, too, groups of houses were still 
there. 33 In the time of Jesus, however, the only thing on the 
plain which could truly be called a city was Magdala-Tari- 
cheae. 34 

32 Between el-minyeh and the devastated el-mejdel, the Jews recently 
built the colony Ginosar. To the west of it, upon a hill about five 
furlongs beyond the main-road, lies khirbet abu shushe, which has 
more than once been nominated as Gennesar. For example, B.Guerin: 
Galilee I 209—12. In 1955, according to what he told me the archae¬ 
ologist Bethzalel Rahwani established as the result of investigation, 
that this hill had been inhabited in Roman and Byzantine times. 
But this township is too far from the Cenereth on tell el-'oreimeh. 

33 The Spanish Franciscan (1553—5) 19, speaks of a city of Elmini. 
Rochetta: Peregrinatione di Terra Santa , Palermo 1630, 103, found 
thirty houses here in 1559. 

34 On the Christian tradition cf. Kopp: Die hi. Statten i pp. 257—9. 
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The Sermon on the Mount 

Jesus began his activity in Galilee with the words, reported in 
Mark 1:15: “The time is accomplished and the kingdom of 
God is at hand. Repent, and believe the gospel.” Matthew 4:13 
tells us that “he came and dwelt in Capharnaum”. He did 
not, however, restrict his work for the kingdom of God to the 
city. “And walking by the sea of Galilee” so Matthew 4 :18-22 
tells us, he called Peter, Andrew, James, and John. Then he 
extended the circle of his disciples. According to Mark 3 :13f., 
“going up into a mountain ... he made that twelve should 
be with him and that he might send them to preach”. This 
mountain where he chose the apostles was near Capharnaum, 
for, after the incident, he went home. So Mark 3:20 reports. 
The twelve were to help him to rouse the people to “repentance” 
and so win them for the “gospel”. The substance of the demands 
he made upon those who had resolved to accept the full revela¬ 
tion of the kingdom of God, is described by Matthew in the 
sermon which Jesus preached on the mountain, surrounded by 
crowds of people. 1 Consequently this moral basis of the king¬ 
dom of God has come to bear the name “Sermon on the Mount”, 
but from its opening section, people sometimes like to call it 
“the Beatitudes”. Where was this mountain spoken of by 
Matthew? When he had come down from the mountain, we 
are told, he healed a leper, and then the centurion approached 
him in Capharnaum with his request. 2 Hence, as in Mark, the 
mountain and the city appear to be neighbours. But Matthew 
does not describe the choosing of the twelve at this point. It is 
only later, before they are sent out to heal and to preach, that 
he names them. 3 Luke sets many pieces of the teaching in Mat¬ 
thew in a different context. He links the Sermon on the Mount 
very closely with the choosing of the apostles. In his account, 
Jesus spent a night upon the mountain in solitary prayer, and 
then from the disciples he selected the twelve. 4 “Coming down 

1 Matt. 4:25-7:27. 2 Matt. 8 :1-5. 3 Matt. 10 :l-4. 

4 Luke 6:12-16. 
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with them he stood in a plain place.” 5 It is only then that the 
crowd begins to surge round him. “When he had finished all 
his words in the hearing of the people, he entered into Caphar- 
naum.” 0 According to the synoptists, therefore, the mountain 
was near the city. In which direction? When he came down, 
Jesus was surrounded by the crowd before he got into Caphar- 
naum. The most likely place to run into crowds would have 
been on the road from Seven Wells to Capharnaum. The hills 
rise up immediately to the west of this road, and they are still 
a very lonely region. The terrain completely fits the synoptic 
descriptions. The “level place” of Luke need not have been 
down on the lake-side: in the undulation of the hills, there 
are plenty of hollows, which could have accommodated very 
big crowds indeed. The parallel with Matthew would lead us 
to suppose that Jesus was still in the hills. According to Luke, 
the place of the night of prayer, and the spot near it, where 
the apostles were chosen, should be distinguished from the site 
of the Sermon on the Mount lower down. Quite certainly, this 
mountainous region saw and heard Jesus, the twelve, and the 
crowds, on several occasions. Might there still be some echo 
of these biblical scenes at some spot in this lonely waste? 

1. The Evidence of Aetheria 

Throughout the early Christian period there was no tradition 
concerning the site of the Sermon on the Mount, known and 
acknowledged throughout the whole country. In his exegesis 
of Matthew 5:1 f., Jerome reports that some of the “simpler 
brethren” looked for the place on the Mount of Olives, but, 
of course, it was in Galilee. He himself is not by any means 
sure of its position, and will not risk deciding whether it is 
“Tabor or some other high mountain”. 7 More important and 
decisive is the fact that a tradition already existed on the lake, 
and Aetheria (385) tells us about it. Coming from Caphar- 

5 Luke 6:17. 0 Luke 7:1. 

7 PL XXVI 34. Fabri (1480—3) I 400 knows of a place on the 
Mount of Olives, where Jesus is supposed to have repeated the 
Beatitudes. 


8 Kopp, Places 
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naum, her first stop was the Church of the miracle of the loaves, 
standing a few yards south-west of the octagon, now called 
birket c ali ed-daher. Fifty-four yards to the north-east is the 
so-called “Chapel of the Beatitudes”, set a few paces up the 
hill at the foot of which the road to telhum runs. 8 Is this what 
Aetheria refers to? She was standing on the road leading to 
Capharnaum, where, so she heard, Matthew had had his toll- 
office. Then she continues: “In the direction of the mountain 
nearby is the hill which the Redeemer ascended and where he 
uttered the Beatitudes. Not far from this is the synagogue which 
the Lord cursed.” 9 Was the original reading not specula: hill, 
but spelunca: cave? 10 If that were so, then perhaps the pilgrim 
went only a few paces up from the road, and in the cave, which 
was the focus of veneration in the chapel, paid honour to the 
site of the Beatitudes. But spelunca must have been a tran¬ 
scriber’s error, because: — 

1. The tendency to locate biblical scenes in caves is an odd 

8 The owner of the ruins, the custodian authority of the Holy Land, 
allowed B. Bagatti to excavate there in 1935. See his account: La Ca- 
pella sul Monte delle Bcatitudini , Rome 1937. The little church had a 
single aisle and an atrium. The adjoining buildings were probably 
part of a monastery. Inside, the chapel measures 23 ft by 14 1 / 2 ft. 
The depth of the apse runs to about 9 ft, the length of the atrium 
to about 8 ft. A natural cave 13 x / 2 ft long, 7 ft broad and 11 1 j 2 ft 
deep, forms the central point. It opens to the south. This grotto 
was probably used as a crypt. According to Bagatti, this chapel 
was perhaps built towards the end of the fourth century, and after 
being destroyed was re-built. Ceramics show that the place was 
again inhabited in Arab times, but was ultimately abandoned after 
the tenth century. Karge: Rephaim , Paderborn 2 1925, 321, thinks 
that “originally” this chapel was meant to mark the site of the 
Sermon on the Mount. To begin with L. Heidet: HL 40 (1896) 213 f., 
revived interest in this place. Later he tried to prove that it was 
the scene of the Sermon on the Mount: HL 61 (1917) 88-105; 
DBS I 940—50. Erroneously, he regarded the cave under the chapel 
as that of Job: but this is beneath the eastern slope of the hill, oppo¬ 
site tannur Eyyub. Meistermann took up his mistake: Capharnaum 
et Betbsaida, Paris 1921, 87. Hence Dalman: PJB 18-19 (1922-3) 
53, who searched at the true cave of Job, could “find no trace of 
any earlier church above the grotto”. 

9 Geyer 113. 10 Gamurrini 131. 
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trait in the developing traditions. The banishment of the Sermon 
on the Mount to a cave, because of its absurdity, could never 
count on the support of faithful minds. There is no trace 
anywhere else, of such an aberration. Jerome thought, as we 
have remarked, of “Tabor or some other high mountain”. 

2. The word ascendere: to ascend, does not accord with 
entering a cave, but only with climbing a fair-sized hill. 

3. Abbot Valerius had Aetheria’s account in front of him 
when writing his Epistula de B. Echeria. He describes the 
pilgrim’s journey to the mountains where God’s saving works 
were revealed. One of these is “the very high mountain”, called 
a “wilderness”: eremus , upon which the Lord taught the Beati¬ 
tudes. 11 This presupposes that the original text had specula , 
not spelunca. 

4. “Not far” from the site of the Sermon on the Mount 
was the synagogue which the Lord cursed. So Aetheria reports, 
and the only one she can mean is that in khirbet kerazeh. 12 
It would be most odd for her to mention this synagogue when 
at the “Chapel of the Beatitudes”. The text makes sense if 
Aetheria had discovered the site of the Sermon on the Mount 
on a more distant, higher peak, from which the eye could 
take in the region around khirbet kerazeh now coming into 
view. 

Undoubtedly, Aetheria visited a height in the mountains, 
mons , as the place of the Beatitudes. This hill rose next to 
(juxta) the road, north and north-west of the road at the 
church of the multiplication of the loaves. But there were and 
are few pilgrims like Aetheria, who visit heights off the con¬ 
venient roads. For this reason no church was built by the 
Byzantine Christians on the mountain hallowed by Jesus’ soli¬ 
tary visits, and frequented by the disciples and the thronging 
crowds. And pilgrims discovered nothing visible to write about, 
hence the silence which succeeds Aetheria. 

11 PL LXXXVII 423. 656 is the year indicated. 

12 Cf. p. 18-9. 
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2. The Tradition of the Crusaders 

The location which Aetheria discovered, was never lost, in 
spite of everything. De situ urbis Jerusalem (1130—50), the 
oldest testimony in the Compendium , writes: “Two miles from 
Capharnaum is the way down the mountain: descensus montis , 
on which he preached to the crowds, and where he healed 
the leper. A mile from that slope is the place where he fed 
five thousand people. 5 ’ 13 The Compendium still places the 
miracle of the loaves down at Seven Wells, so we may therefore, 
assume that the statement about the Sermon on the Mount 
goes back to Byzantine times. The place was one mile from 
the site of the miracle of the loaves at Seven Wells, but two 
miles from Capharnaum. If we draw lines up from these two 
places we form a triangle, the apex of which falls in the region 
of the “blessed trees 55 : es-sajarat el-mubarakat. The mountain- 
range is enclosed on the north-west by a broad trough which 
runs south into the wadi ed-jamus. Before reaching the lake, 
this wadi forms the plain at Seven Wells. From the Church of 
the miracle of the loaves there is an unimpeded view up this 
wadi to the mountain-range about a mile and a half distant, 
rising to a height of 770 feet above the level of the lake. As 
the crow flies, the mountain is about two and a half miles 
from Capharnaum, so that the measurements in the Com¬ 
pendium are correct, more or less. Formerly there were two 
terebinths and a cedar upon the mountain, and these re¬ 
ceived great veneration. Only one terebinth remains on the 
eastern slope. A Bedouin felled the other in 1913. Popular belief 
has it that this crime won him an early death. “The inhabitants 
of the district consider the place of the trees to be the site of 
a monastery and a church ... the Bedouin themselves never 

13 Vogue 422. This Compendium was so widely accepted that its 
text, with slight variations, keeps re-appearing; for example, in 
1148 Eugesippus-Fretellus: PG CXXXIII 995; PL CLV 1043; in 
1165, John of Wurzburg: Tobler: Descriptiones 187; about 1220, 
Oliverus: Schriften ed. H. Hoogeweg, Tiibingen 1894, 9; and the 
final echoes are, to my knowledge, in 1409—11, Fr. Frederico: ZDPV 

14 (1891) 123; in 1500, J. Cola: Viaggio da Venezia al Sepolcro , 
Bassano 1791, 77. 
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call the place anything but: es-sajarat el-mubarakat. We are 
most likely dealing with a local tradition preserved by the 
inhabitants of the district, and it may be an ancient one. The 
name reflects the belief of the Bedouin, that the Messias blessed 
these trees.” 14 There are huge irregular stone fragments there 
called der makir: der is of course monastery. Makir “may 
be connected with paxapio^ of Matthew 5:4ff. This would 
mean: ‘place of the Beatitudes’”. 15 There are no ruins of a 
monastery or a church to be found here, only vestiges of pre¬ 
historic settlements. Until the Jews occupied the region, it 
belonged to Bedouin of the tribe of semaklye, who occasionally 
camped here and sowed wheat on little level patches on the 
basalt soil. In Jesus’ time the place was equally remote, and 
from Capharnaum or Seven Wells one was soon away from 
the bustle of everyday life here. 

Authors like Theodoric (1172), who are independent of the 
Compendium, set the miracle of the loaves on the plain, 10 but 
without any hesitation, keep the Sermon on the Mount on the 
hills between Capharnaum and Seven Wells. But the miracle 
of the loaves is placed higher and higher up. Thetmar (1217) 
stood on the plain at Seven Wells. “From here you can see 
in the vicinity, a mountain where our Lord fed five thousand 
people from five loaves and two fishes, and taught his disciples. 
Then he came down from the mountain and stopped upon a 
level place.” 17 In Luke 6:17, this last sentence introduces the 
Sermon on the Mount. First of all, we reach the place of the 
sermon, then, higher up, that of the miracle of the loaves, where 
Jesus also “taught” his disciples. Indirectly, therefore, the 
choosing of the apostles of Luke 6:12—16 is located there also. 

The clearest and most important witness in this period is 
Burchard (1283). His text does not suit the hill of “the Chapel 
of the Beatitudes” or its easterly projection, sellajet 'ali, a 
Bedouin cemetery. 18 He reports: “Two hours journey from 
the fort of Safed, where the mountains slope away to the east, 

14 Karge: Rephaim , Paderborn 2 1925, 321. 15 Ibid, note 1. 

16 Tobler: Theodorich 98. 17 Tobler: Thetmar 4. 

18 The following make the text apply to this place: Karge: Rephaim, 
Paderborn 2 1925, 322; Dalman PJB 18-19 (1922-3) 67; T. Antolin: 
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a stone’s-throw from the sea of Galilee, above the road running 
eastwards, rises the mountain which Jesus Christ so often 
climbed, where he delivered the sermon in Matthew 5—7, and 
where he fed five thousand people with five loaves and two 
fishes. There he went when the crowds had departed, to pray 
alone. Thither, he fled when they wanted to make him king. 
There he taught the disciples how to pray. Upon this mountain 
he spent the night in prayer .... There with the crowd of 
disciples he stood upon a level place. From this mountain you 
can see the whole of the sea of Galilee, Iturea and the land 
of Trachonitis as far as Lebanon, Sanir and Hermon, the land 
of Zabulon and Nephtali as far as Cedar, and the whole of 
Cenereth as far as Dothan and Bethulia, and many other places. 
The mount is two bow-shots in length, a stone’s-throw or more 
broad, grassy and pleasant and a fine natural pulpit. The stone 
upon which our Lord sat preaching, and the places the apostles 
sat are still pointed out. It is called by Christians ‘the board’ 
or ‘the table’.... A gushing spring rises up at the foot of this 
mountain .... Josephus calls it the ‘Well of Capharnaum’.” 19 
These topographical data correspond to the region at the Blessed 
Trees, but not the hilly prominence north-east of Seven Wells. 

1. He goes from Safed and touches the Via Maris — “the 
road running eastwards”. The hill country, which rises north¬ 
west of the line between Seven Wells and Capharnaum, falls 
steeply down towards this road. If one looks up towards this 
mountain-range as one goes from Safed along the Via Maris, 
the biblical site is fixed by the phrase: “where the mountains 
slope away to the east”. But standing by the lake, one can 
say: “a stone’s-throw from the sea of Galilee ... the mountain 
rises”. We are concerned with a mountain-range, therefore, the 
last fold of which is only a stone’s-throw from the lake. Why 
then describe the position of the mountain in such detail, and 
from the direction of Safed what is more, if he is speaking 
about the hill at Seven Wells? Would he not have been bound 
to take this “Well of Capharnaum” as his fixed point of refer¬ 
ence? 

El santuario de la aparicion del Senor y del primado de S. Pedro 
en el lago de Tiberiades, Rome 1938, 59. 19 Laurent 35. 
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2. As for Thetmar, the Sermon on the Mount and the miracle 
of the loaves are two distinct points, because here, too, accord¬ 
ing to Luke 6:17, the Sermon on the Mount took place on a 
“level place”. In addition there appears a third place higher 
up, where Jesus taught the disciples and spent the night in 
prayer. According to Luke, this night spent in prayer was the 
prelude to the choosing of the apostles, which also took place 
on this ground. How could all these separate things be made to 
happen on the little hill at Seven Wells? Besides, the road from 
Capharnaum with all its traffic and noise, ran close by. Where 
is the strongly emphasized solitude? 

3. The wide outlook, described with obvious enthusiasm, 20 
can be enjoyed in this region only from the heights at the Blessed 
Trees. It is only here that the eye can sweep freely in all direc¬ 
tions, taking in the lake of Gennesareth and also the Jordan 
right down to its southerly basin. On the other hand, at the hill 
below, the view to the north is completely blocked, and to the 
west is so severely obstructed, that the khan jubb yusuf, falsely 
believed to be Dothan, is quite hidden by the mountains. 

4. The measurements, too, suit the mountain of the Blessed 
Trees. Looking up from Seven Wells through the fork of the 
wadi ed-jamus, the crest of the hill stands out clearly as a 
thin line against the horizon. The indications that it is “two 
bow-shots long”, and a “stone’s-throw broad”, can be inter¬ 
preted generously. Burchard didn’t measure accurately, as his 
“or more” shows. What he means is that this hill stands out 
from the surrounding area as an isolated ridge, longer than it is 
broad. Aetheria had already been in the hills that rise up from 
Seven Wells, and had enjoyed from the heights the wide view 
which recalled the memory of the synagogue of Chorazin. But 
neither she nor any other pilgrim gives a detailed description 
of this place in the hills. Even Burchard does not fill this gap. 
Yet there are very strong grounds for thinking that the Sermon 
on the Mount was given by the Blessed Trees. After all, it is 
very probable that the Bedouin with their name der (mon- 

20 Burchard exaggerates rather, either from enthusiasm or from 
faulty memory, for Hermon, for example, is not visible from here. 
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astery) makir 21 have handed down right to the present day 
the memory of this Christian holy place. For this spot fits the 
gospels excellently. It offers solitude, yet is easily reached from 
the road by the lake-side by the thronging crowd, through the 
wadi ed-jamus. On the east, the hill sinks gently down to this 
wadi, so there are level stretches that would provide ample 
room for a crowd. Burchard mentions the Sermon on the Mount 
first, then the multiplication of the loaves. Did he look upon 
them as having happened in two different places? It would 
seem so, from the fact that he introduces, after the miracle, 
another higher, more solitary spot. He characterizes the place 
of the Sermon on the Mount as the “level place” of Luke 6:17, 
and it is the lowest down the hill. Because he expressly says 
that Jesus “stood” while delivering the Sermon, his sacred 
stones must belong to the place of the miracle of the loaves. 
They may well be supposed to have marked the scene of 
John 6:3: “So Jesus went up onto the hill side, and there sat 
with his disciples.” Where, upon the mountain, was this spot? 
If the Beatitudes were spoken at the place of the Blessed Trees, 
it must have been higher up. After the sole remaining terebinth, 
you walk for fifteen minutes through a hollow, before reaching 
the topmost peak. Presumably people located the miracle of 
the loaves in this hollow, and somewhere or other, blocks of 
stone were indicated as the places where Jesus and his apostles 
sat. Above, on the summit, where the mountain begins to fall 
steeply away down to the road to Safed, could then be the place 
where Jesus fled into solitude, spent the night in prayer and in¬ 
structed his disciples. 22 

21 There never was a monastery here. But James of Vitry (1226): 
Bongars I 1075, proves that along with the crusaders, hermits 
came and settled in this plain at Seven Wells as well as “on 
the neighbouring mountain to which our Lord was accustomed 
to retire”. Presumably these hermits fashioned their huts out of the 
unhewn stones, so that all trace of their life has been obliterated. 
Their memory could survive in der, while makir: paxapioq perhaps 
indicates that the site of the Beatitudes was the main centre of 
their life. 

22 The map of Marino Sanuto (1310) seems to attempt to indicate 
the three spots which Burchard accounted holy: R. Rohricht: 
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ZDPV 21 (1898) plate II. It sketches a mountain with three peaks 
on the line between Capharnaum and Safed. As he took his text 
from Burchard, verbatim , he may have been trying to indicate the 
biblical sites pictorially by these peaks. - On the later tradition, 
cf. Kopp: Die hi. Statten pp. 267—9. 
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The Miracle of the Loaves 

The texts of the synoptists show that these writers transpose 
the first multiplication of the loaves to the eastern shore, 
Luke too, if we suppose that Bethsaida only got into his nar¬ 
rative by transference from Mark 6:45-8:26. If the second 
miracle of the loaves is merely a shadow thrown by the first, 
then the miracle certainly did happen on the east side of the 
lake. 1 Mark 7:31 says: “And again going out of the coasts of 
Tyre he came by Sidon to the sea of Galilee, through the midst 
of the coasts of Decapolis,” where he healed a deaf-mute. 
Matthew, too, reports the stay in Tyre, but omits the healing 
of the deaf-mute in Decapolis, saying only, as Mark does, that 
Jesus came nigh the sea of Galilee”. 2 Both now introduce the 
miracle of the loaves, but Matthew says that the place was a 
“mountain”. There the crowds thronged him and he healed the 
sick, and they glorified the God of Israel”. 3 This sentence 
makes it obvious that Jesus had already left the Hellenistic 
Decapolis and was now somewhere upon a mountain to the 
north of the wadi es samak, in the territory of Philip. 

John, like Luke, tells of only one miracle of the loaves, and, 
according to him, it occurred on the east side of the lake. In 
John 4:46 Jesus is still at Cana. Chapter five probably ought 
to follow chapter six. In John 6:1 Jesus “went over the sea 
of Galilee: repocv t>)<; 6aXaa<n)<; ”. The same phrase recurs in 
John 6:17 where the disciples sail over the sea to Caphar- 
naum, and in 6:22, where the people “on the other side of the 
sea notice that Jesus has gone away. The people now also take 
ship for Capharnaum, obviously because it was from that town 
that they had poured out into the country to see him, and be¬ 
cause they assumed he would be returning to the same place. 
If we take Capharnaum as the point of reference, the other side 
can only mean the east shore. As in Matthew 15:29, so in 
John 6:3 Jesus went up “into a mountain” accompanied by 

1 Picture 25. 2 Matt. 15:29. 3 Matt. 15:31. 
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his disciples. In John 6:5 he sees the crowd approaching, 
and the miracle of the loaves follows. When they wanted to 
make him king Jesus “fled again into the mountain, himself 
alone”. 4 Hence John assumes that at first he had been upon 
a higher hill with his disciples, and then descended to a point 
where there was more room for the larger crowd. When the mir¬ 
acle was over he withdrew once more to the heights, alone. The 
order of events resembles that of Luke 6:12 where Jesus prays 
upon a mountain, selects the apostles, and then delivers the 
“Sermon on the Mount” lower down on a “level place”. John 
describes the miracle of the loaves according to a parallel pat¬ 
tern. It occurred on the slope or in a hollow of the hill. 

We cannot discover the exact spot of the miracle. The biblical 
data are too meagre. They posit a hilly region close enough to 
the lake-side for one to be able to keep the following crowds 
in view. We cannot set the scene in Decapolis, because the 
coming to and fro of the crowd implies that Capharnaum was 
not very far off. The place must therefore have been in the 
hills to the north of the wadi es-samak. Tradition is silent; the 
meagre data of the gospels permit only a guess. 5 

Presumably in early Christian times, the exact place was 
known, since so many were witnesses to it. It was too far off 
the beaten track, however, for us to expect the average pilgrim 
to spare the time and trouble to visit it. Hence the miracle of 
the loaves was shifted to the west shore, to form a link in the 
chain of holy places there. Jerome speaks somewhere of the 
wilderness (solitudo) by the lake beyond Capharnaum, where 
thousands of people had so much to eat, that twelve baskets 
were filled with what was left. 0 On another occasion he says: 
“From there (Tabor) we will go to the lake of Gennesareth, 
and in the wilderness see five and four thousand people being 

4 John 6:15. 

5 Dalman: Orte u. Wege , 186, places the multiplication of the 
loaves south of the wadi cs-samak. “The miracle itself took place 
on the narrow strip of shore, and higher up at moka 'edlo was the 
mountain to which Jesus retired/’ O. Procksch: PJB 14 (1919) 26, 
suggests the wadi barbutlyeh, three and three quarter miles along 
the shore-road from Bethsaida-Julias. 6 Ep. 108, 13: CSEL LV 323. 


8 * 
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satisfied with five and seven loaves. 55 7 Here we find the second 
multiplication of loaves taking place in the same “wilderness 55 . 
The two had been assumed to have taken place near the same 
site, perhaps at the very same spot. 

Aetheria (385) tells us about the site by the lake. “Not far 
from there (Capharnaum) you can see the stone steps upon 
which the Lord stood. At that very place, above the lake is 
a fertile green plain with plentiful grass and many palm-trees. 
Near it are the seven wells, each yielding much water. In this 
field the Lord fed the people with five loaves and two fishes. In 
fact the stone upon which the Lord laid the bread has been 
made into an altar. Visitors take away chips of this stone, for 
it heals all ills. 55 8 What does she mean by the “stone steps 55 ? 
A rocky promontory juts out into the lake 195 yards east of 
the “seven wells 55 . In 1933 the Franciscan custodian rebuilt 
the old ruined chapel on this rocky plateau. 9 The manifestation 
of the risen Christ of John 21 :1—22 is honoured there. Old 
rock steps lead down to the lake by the south wall. 10 The scene 
of John 21 :4 could be set here: “But when the morning was 
come, Jesus stood on the shore. 55 Aetheria links the steps so 
closely with Seven Wells, that she certainly has these rock 
steps in mind. It is another question, whether the resurrection 
appearance had already been located here, to the exclusion of 
all other associations. Jesus and his disciples repeatedly trod 
this ground. In the rocky promontory nature has provided a 
small sheltered harbour, and besides, where the water from 
Seven Wells pours into the lake is the richest fishing-ground 
on the whole west bank of the lake. Here if anywhere many 
scenes of the gospels spring to life. Hence it is not safe to con¬ 
clude: “that Aetheria’s text must refer to the resurrection ap¬ 
pearance of our Lord 55 . 11 There is no indication that it concerns 
only this biblical episode. 

Aetheria finds the Church of the miracle of the loaves very 
close by. 12 Her report was confirmed by excavations carried 

7 Ep. 46, 13: CSEL LIV 343. 8 Geyer 113. 

9 On its history see Antolin: El santuario (c. 6. n. 18). 

10 Picture 27. 

11 Antolin: Ibid. 21. 12 Picture 26. 
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out in 1932. 13 The basilica is situated only a few yards south¬ 
west of the octagon. Its total length is fifty-five yards, of which 
the atrium occupies eighteen and a half, and the narthex, four 
yards and one foot. In the centre of the apse, under the high 
altar, lies the holy stone in which are set a larger and a smaller 
cross. Aetheria believed that it was upon this stone that our 
Lord laid the five loaves and the two fishes. This stone was not 
part of the natural rock-floor, but had been carried into the 
place. A mosaic behind the altar, in front of the curve of the 
apse, depicted a basket containing four loaves marked with 
crosses, and a fish protruded at each end. The mosaics on the floor 
of the church excited the greatest admiration, for none of such 
beauty and splendour of colour were to be found in any church 
in Palestine. Buildings on the south and west of the basilica 
were part of a monastery. These await closer examination by 
excavation. When the mosaics were being lifted for re-setting, 
an older church was, surprisingly, discovered. It was very small, 
only nineteen yards and one foot long including the apse, and 
ten yards and one foot wide. This too had had the holy stone 
as the centre-point of honour. Apparently it had been a fixed 
piece of rock in front of the apse, and when the basilica was 
built it had been broken off. This earlier church was built by 
about 350, and its magnificent successor must have been built 
between 400 and 450. 14 At some unknown date it was destroyed, 
and then once again in Arab times, a rather poor reconstruc¬ 
tion was undertaken. 15 

13 This was carried out by A. E. Mader and A. M. Schneider, com¬ 
missioned by the Gorresgesellschaft and the proprietors, the German 
Holy Land Association. See the accounts by Mader: HL 78 (1934) 
1—15; 41—66; 89—103; 131—49. Then Schneider produced a book: 
Die Brotvermebrungskircbe in et tabga , Paderborn 1934. Three 
years later appeared a translation, corrected in some points: The 
Church of the multiplying of the loaves and fishes, London 1937. 

14 Schneider: Ibid. 34 f.; 80. Or Chr. 34 (1937) 59—62, in which he 
states that the basilica had assimilated the little church by the end 
of the fourth century. He rejects the idea of a reconstruction in Arab 
times. B. Gauer: JPOS 18 (1938) 234, who discovered the older 
church, concludes from the mosaics of the basilica: “They belong to 
the fourth or early fifth century.” 

15 Gauer: Ibid. 249: “After being utterly destroyed, the church at 
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Aetheria had not the slightest doubt that the loaves and the 
fishes really were multiplied in this plain. How, then, had the 
miracle of the loaves been transferred to Seven Wells? The factor 
which tipped the scales was certainly the highroad along the 
shore. The faithful and pilgrims could easily assemble at this 
place to commemorate this miracle. Added to this the sheer 
natural beauty of the gushing torrent of water in the seven 
wells attracted visitors. Besides, the district had been hallowed 
by Jesus and the twelve, for they often stayed in this district 
in the course of their wanderings. The country of the Sermon 
on the Mount smiled down upon the place. When left untended, 
this little delta soon reverts to desert. 10 The “fertile green plain” 
may have been in a wild state in Aetheria’s time, and so Jerome 
could have described it as a “wilderness”, though it is possible 
that his text refers to some more secluded region in the moun¬ 
tains. 

The history of the basilica is obscure. Theodosius (530) does 
not mention it, but only the place of the miracle of the loaves, 
called “Seven Wells”. The abundance of water had given rise 
to a legend. At this place Christ is said “to have baptized the 
apostles”. 17 Theodosius’ evidence does not rule out the possi¬ 
bility of a church, nor does that of Anonymus of Piacenza 
(570) who likewise names only the “site” of the miracle of 
the loaves “where there are extensive level fields, olive and 
palm orchards”. 18 In front of Capharnaum, Arculf (670) found 

Seven Wells was rebuilt, but, it would seem, only in part. The 
atrium, which had collapsed, was levelled, the cistern filled up, and 
a new entrance from the north side seems to have been built. They 
may have done without the south aisle also. The damaged mosaics 
were imperfectly patched up with much bigger tesserae.” 

16 The speed with which the plain can revert to wilderness is shown 
by the following account: HL 45 (1901) 117 f.: “When the German 
Catholic Palestine Society acquired Tabgha in 1888, it was in such 
a state that, to our minds, it was no more than a wilderness. Most 

of it was overgrown with thorns-As this thicket, by reason of its 

height and its thorns, provided a good hide-out, until the time we 
bought it, Tabgha had been a refuge for the thieves and robbers of 
the neighbourhood.” 17 Geyer 138. 

18 Ibid . 165. Clearly through a transcriber’s error, the text got into 
the description of the lower Jordan valley. 
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a “grass-grown plain. Since the day when the Redeemer fed 
the five thousand with five loaves and two fishes in it, it has 
never been ploughed. There are no buildings on it. Arculf saw 
only a few pillars lying by the edge of the well from which 
the people were supposed to have drunk on the day when our 
Lord fed them.” 19 He found in fact absolutely nothing, and 
so the destruction of the basilica must have occurred long be¬ 
fore that time. It may have been razed to the ground during 
the terrible Persian invasion of 614, the death-year of Christian 
civilization in Palestine. Again it might be that its ruin had 
come even earlier, perhaps through earthquake. Everything 
remained so desolate here, that Willibald (724—6) has nothing 
to say about Seven Wells. From Capharnaum he jumps straight 
to Magdala. 20 

For this reason we read with scepticism the reports of Greek 
pilgrims who say that they came upon a “big church” 21 or a 
“magnificent temple” 22 at Seven Wells. These travel-books 
copied much from older writings which described the state of 
the holy places as they had been in the full glory of Byzantine 
times. The patriarch Eutychius (d. 940) departs from this pat¬ 
tern and writes: “The church of Gennesar shows that Christ 
blessed five loaves and two fishes at that place, and fed five 
thousand men with them.” 23 He does not locate the place by 
reference to Seven Wells, as was usual, but to the plain of 
Gennesar, which still included the Tabgha delta. 24 It remains 
an open question whether or not he too was indicating a Byzan¬ 
tine source. Without the Commemoratorium de casis Dei (808) 
we could risk no certain judgment whether church and mona¬ 
stery had begun to flourish again. It testifies that, “above the 
lake of Tiberias is a monastery called Seven Wells, where the 
Lord fed five thousand of his people with five loaves and two 

19 Ibid. 273. 20 Tobler-Molinier 261. 

21 Epiphanius (750—800): PG CXX 269. 

22 Bios di Constantino (9th—10th century): Guidi 49; and the Vati¬ 
can mss. (11th century): Meliara I 35, still lists the church here. 

23 HL 47 (1903) 99. 

24 The Church of the miracle of the loaves had such a well-recognized 
site, that we cannot on account of Gennesar, transfer this text to 
el-minyeh, as Schneider wishes to do: The Church (see c. 6. n. 18) 51. 
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fishes. There are ten monks in it.” 25 The name Seven Wells is 
unique so that it cannot arbitrarily have been attached to some 
other place. Hence there was life once again at the old site, quite 
vigorous life too, as the ten monks indicate. 20 

The Chapel of the Beatitudes, only fifty-four yards north¬ 
east of the basilica, owes its modern name to a misunderstand¬ 
ing of Aetheria’s text. 27 In Byzantine times it was, in fact, the 
second miracle of the loaves which was commemorated there. 
The Bios di Constantino (ninth to tenth century) contains the 
clearest evidence of this. The churches of St. Helena “in the 
environs of Tiberias” are listed. The first named is “the so- 
called Twelve Thrones where Christ our God sat teaching and 
fed the four thousand. Nearby is Capharnaum.” The text then 
deals with this town. On the return journey it mentions the 
church at Seven Wells, and that of “the holy and most pious 
apostles” on the shore, “where the Lord appeared to the apostles 
after his resurrection, when they caught the hundred and fifty- 
three fishes and he prepared a fire of coals and breakfast for 
them, that is bread and fish.” 28 The eleventh century Vatican 
manuscript follows the same order. After the church of the 
“Twelve Thrones” comes Capharnaum, then the shrine at Seven 

25 Tobler-Molinier 303. 

26 Bagatti : La capella sul Monte delle Beatitudini , Rome 1937, 41-5, 
and Antolin: El Santuario (c. 6. n. 18) 30 assume that the texts of 
the Arab period have in mind their shrine, the “Chapel of the Beati¬ 
tudes”. In that case the memory of the miracle of the loaves must 
also have been fostered. But the chapel is too small and mean. The 
“ten monks” cannot be fitted in here. We have proof of the existence 
of larger monastic buildings only beside the basilica. 

27 Cf. p. 205 ff. 

28 Guidi 49. Thus this text distinguishes the church of the Twelve 
Thrones very clearly from that of the apostles on the shore. When 
he edited the Commemoratorium de casis Dei , Tobler had not yet 
heard of it. After speaking of the church at Seven Wells it proceeds: 
“Item juxta mare ecclesia, quam vocant duodec(im thronorum, et 
ibi fuit Dominus cum disci)pulis suis; ibi est mensa, ubi cum illis 
sedit.” Tobler-Molinier 303. The church which is meant, therefore, is 
the one on the shore, where the risen Lord prepared the meal early 
in the morning. Hence the lacuna should be filled by “duodecim 
apostolorum” instead of “duodecim thronorum”. Daniel (1106) also: 
Khitrowo 63, still calls it “the Church of the Holy Apostles”. 
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Wells, then the one on the shore. 29 This short list omits any 
mention of the second miracle of the loaves. It is referred to 
again by Xanthopulos (Nikephorus Kallistos, d. c. 1335), who 
copied from the same old sources. St. Helena also built a 
church of the “Twelve Thrones” at the “place where Christ fed 
the four thousand”. 30 He keeps to the old list; only on the 
return journey from Capharnaum is reference made to the 
first multiplication of the loaves at Seven Wells. 

How could the commemoration of the second miracle of 
the loaves have become located in this little chapel, scarcely 
more than an annexe of its larger sister-church? According to 
Jerome’s testimony both had been venerated in the same 
“wilderness”. We must presume that the development was 
something like this: to bring the miracle vividly to life, people 
imagined Jesus upon this little hill of the chapel during both 
miracles. He sat surrounded by his apostles, upon this “moun¬ 
tain”, 31 with people arrayed beneath him upon the grassy plain. 
Here he “spoke to them of the kingdom of God, and cured 
those who were in need of healing”. 32 “He began to teach them 
many things”, 33 and this hill provided a very convenient pulpit. 
The phrase “twelve thrones” is culled from Matthew 19:28 
and Luke 22:30. In these passages Jesus is promising the 
apostles that on the day of judgment they will sit upon twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. Before each multi¬ 
plication of the loaves, the apostles were gathered round the 
Lord as he taught the people and healed the sick, and from his 
hands they received the bread and the fish which they distrib¬ 
uted amongst the crowd. In this way they became united with 
Christ, a symbol of their common coming and judging at the 
last day. To judge by the name, “Twelve Thrones”, these 
thoughts are the oldest ones. Subsequently the chapel took over 
the memory of the second miracle of the loaves as well. The 
cave is a puzzle. It certainly determined the precise position 
of the chapel. It is the central point, and it must have some 
connection with the miracle of the loaves. Probably the theme 
of hiding lies behind its story. According to Mark 6:46, Mat- 

29 Meliara I 35. 30 PG CXLVI 114. 31 Matt. 15:29; John 6:3. 

32 Luke 9:11. 33 Mark 6:34. 
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thew 14:23, and John 6:15, after the first miracle, Jesus 
retired from the crowds to the solitude of a mountain. We 
may then conjecture that, according to naive popular belief, 
he had hidden in this cave. 

From the very start, tradition had taken a false path; but 
it had created a basilica which, recently restored, still attracts 
pilgrims. Its story arouses considerable historical, but no bibli¬ 
cal interest. Later accounts reveal no critical reflection, 34 and 
they have only a certain value for the historical development. 
Saewulf (1102) did not visit the lake himself. He relies upon 
reports from the time before the crusades. First of all he says that 
the miracle of the loaves occurred on a “plain” 35 near Tiberias. 
A few pages later on, however, it is at another source upon a 
“mountain”, called by the local people, “the Lord’s table”. 30 
The split had thus occurred before the time of the crusades. 
With the destruction of the basilica at Seven Wells, the site of 
the miracle of the loaves moved more and more into the hills 
towards the supposed site of the Sermon on the Mount, about 
which no doubt at all was entertained. When kurun hattin rose 
to prominence, the memory of both biblical scenes slowly died 
out in the hill-country to the west of Seven Wells. Yet, in 1746 
the Carmelite Leandro di Santa Cecilia still found the memory 

34 The scene of the first miracle of loaves has never been sought 
upon the east shore. It is only the second miracle in isolation which 
later on was shifted away from the west shore. The Peregrinationes 
totius Terre Sancte (14th century): Golubovich V 354, mentions first 
the “mountain” upon which the feeding of the five thousand took 
place; then the text runs on: “Similarly, another mountain upon 
which Christ fed four thousand with seven loaves.” This vague sen¬ 
tence then became much quoted by other authors. Two maps from 
about 1300: R. Rohricht: ZDPV 18 (1895) plate V; 21 (1898) 
plate II, show the site of the miracle of the loaves to the north of 
Bethsaida-Julias. 35 Saewulf 34. 

30 Ibid. 38. In this passage he places the mountain with reference to 
“Castle Gennesareth, where our Lord appeared to his disciples while 
they were fishing.” He took “castle” for the monastic buildings at 
Seven Wells, from old sources. Epiphanius uses the same term: PG 
CXX 269. The rare term “Gennesareth” for the plain of Tabgha 
is used by Eutychius, and again in 1483 in an Armenian pilgrim- 
account: AOL II (1884) 403. 
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of the multiplication of the loaves alive in this place. He was 
accompanied by a few local Christians who led him to the spot, 
which the people had never forgotten. “I am travelling back 
to Capharnaum which I left earlier this morning to climb 
the neighbouring mountain where I was shown the place where 
Christ performed the miracle of the loaves and fishes.” 37 His 
objective must therefore have been the region around the 
“blessed trees”. It is strange that his guides no longer preserved 
the older tradition of the Sermon on the Mount at this place. 
He came upon the memory of that upon the hill of kurun 
hattln which he reached two hours later. 38 

37 Leandro di Santa Cecilia: Palestina ovvero primo viaggio in 
Oriente, Rome 1753, 76. 

38 Picture 25. 
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The Resurrection Appearance (John 21) 

On a rocky plateau, jutting into the lake, a hundred and ninety- 
five yards in a straight line from the Church of the multiplica¬ 
tion of the loaves, stands the chapel of the “Apparition of the 
Lord and the Primacy of Peter”. 1 Here we are upon solid 
biblical ground. The warm torrent of water from Seven 
Wells with its plant debris attracts fish, and the little bay 
forms a sheltered harbour for boats. Just as fishermen prefer 
this place today, so Peter and his fellow apostles would often 
have cast their nets here. In the weeks which followed the 
Resurrection, when he told the other six disciples: “I go fish¬ 
ing”, 2 his decision would very readily have led him to this 
very spot, especially as “in early spring the bay of Tabgha is 
a wonderful place for fishing”. 3 Thus, in the grey morning light 
Jesus could have prepared breakfast of bread and fish on this 
rocky plateau, while the disciples were casting their net on the 
right side of the ship and hauling in 153 fish. This, then, would 
also be the place where, according to John, Peter received his 
pastoral office, in the words: “Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” 4 

John 21 gives not the slightest clue to the exact site of this 
solemn event on that mysterious morning. Did tradition know that 
this was the place, or did it merely settle on this rocky plateau 
on grounds of probability and beauty? Aetheria (385) knows 
of no church as yet and speaks only of “the stone steps upon 
which the Lord stood”. 5 Is this merely an allusion to John 21:4: 
“Jesus stood on the shore”? Or does she mean that our Lord 
often went up and down these steps, embarking and disembark¬ 
ing with his disciples? On the morning of the appearance, only 
seven apostles or disciples were assembled here. When, in 
Byzantine times, the church was dedicated to the twelve 
apostles, 6 the intention must originally have been to commemo¬ 
rate the whole of the fishing and apostolic life by the lake. 

1 Picture 27. 2 John 21:3. 

3 Masterman: Studies in Galilee , Chicago 1909, 38. 

4 John 21:15-17. 5 Geyer 113. 6 Cf. p. 220. 
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Very soon the early morning meal became the focus of venera¬ 
tion,' but other memories are also enumerated. 8 

This holy place has a sound tradition, running unbroken 
through history. The church itself gave proof of a will to live. 
During the crusades it twice rose from the ashes of its own 
ruins. In 1263 the Sultan Bibars destroyed it, and it was not 
rebuilt until 1933." Hence Burchard (1283) found only ruins, 
but tells of two spots which had been specially noted, in spite 
of the small extent of the place. “Twenty paces” from Seven 
Wells he found the place from which the Lord had addressed 
the disciples on the lake. 10 “And there imprinted upon a stone I 
saw three marks made by the Lord Jesus. It was the feast of 
St. Augustine. But when I later returned upon the feast of the 
Annunciation, the Saracens had taken the stone away .... Ten 
paces further on is the place where the disciples, having come 
out of the ship, saw a coal-fire with fish and bread on it.” 11 
After the crusades even this place slowly fades in the general 
darkness that shrouded this part of the lake. 12 

The transference to Tiberias was not caused by the pilgrim 
route from Nazareth, as happened with the Sermon on the 
Mount and the miracle of the loaves. The route may have 
facilitated, but did not start it. About a.d. 20, Herod Antipas 
founded Tiberias on the cemetery of the city of Ammathus , 13 
which with its hot springs, lay a mile or so to the south. Devout 
Jews therefore avoided this unclean foundation with horror, 
and so Antipas was forced to settle it with a very mixed collec¬ 
tion of people from all over the place . 14 The frivolous court, the 

Besides Bios di Constantino and Commemoratorium (c. 6. n. 28) 
see also Epiphanius (750—800) PG CXX 272; the Vatican mss. 
(11th century): Meliara I 35. 

8 Thetmar (1217): Tobler, Thetmar 4, transposes the following bib¬ 
lical events to this place: 1. the call of Peter and Andrew; 2. Christ’s 
walking on the waves; 3. Peter’s rescue from sinking; 4. the breakfast 
after the Resurrection. 

0 On its history see Antolin: El Santuario (c. 6. n. 18). On the remains 
of an earlier church see A. M. Schneider: ZDPV 60 (1937) 133-5. 

10 John 21:5. 11 Laurent 35 f. 

Pantaleon d’Aveiro (1564) 225, and Fiirer of Haimendorf (1566) 
97, were the last, as far as I know, who found the commemoration 
kept here. 13 Abel: Geographic 483. 14 Antiqu. XVIII 2, 3 par. 37. 
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opportunist, half-heathen populace were the thorns and thistles 
of the gospel. Jesus openly avoided the city. The synoptists 
never mention its name, and John does so only in passing. 15 
Soon Tiberias outstripped Magdala (Taricheae), until then the 
principal town on the west shore. The Jews were quick to 
forget their horror. About 200 the Sanhedrin moved into Tibe¬ 
rias, and it was here that the scribes composed the tradition con¬ 
tained in the so-called Jerusalem Talmud. Now Tiberias became 
one of their four holy cities in Palestine. Consequently Christi¬ 
anity was slow to gain a foothold until Joseph of Tiberias 
obtained permission from Constantine to build a church there. 10 
In 451 a bishop John is mentioned as a member of the Council 
of Chalcedon. 17 

A vigorous Christian life flourished there in Byzantine times. 18 
According to the Bios di Constantino , St. Helena built a church 
“in honour of St. Peter, prince of the apostles, at the place 
where his mother-in-law was cured of fever”. 19 The crusaders 
found this church still there, for Daniel (1106) lists it, among 
other biblical sites in the town: “There too, in the town, is the 
house of St. Peter’s mother-in-law; and Jesus went into it and 
cured her of a high fever. A circular church has been built on 
the site and is dedicated to St. Peter.” 20 

We can see how unconcernedly local patriotism had caused 
the Christians to transfer this house from Capharnaum; and 
other biblical reminiscences moved, no doubt at the same time. 
In 1187 the crusaders had to retreat, and the city fell into 
ruin. 21 Hence reports about the various holy places must date 

15 John 6:1, 23; 21:1. 16 Epiphanius: Adv. haer. 30, 11: PG XLI 425 

17 E. Schwartz: Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum VI, Berlin — Leip¬ 
zig 1938, 37. 

18 Willibald (724—6): Tobler — Molinier 261 speaks of “many 
churches”. Reports on several churches are numerous. See my survey 
in Dominican Studies 5, London 1952, 193—202. 

10 Guidi 50. The text is also included by Xanthopulos (Nikephoros 
Kallistos, d. c. 1335): PG CXLVI 113. See also Meliara I 35. 

20 Khitrowo 22. 

21 According to Thetmar (1217): Tobler, Thetmar 4, the city is 
“almost a desert”. A hundred years later Abu’l fida (1321): Mamardji 
132, found the city in ruins. A. Ariostus (1475—8): Topographia 
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back to the period before 1187 at the latest. The author of 
the Slav Report (1360) walked across the city from the west. 
He found a monastery of St. Mark; the church of the Mother 
of God; three holy houses, that of Jesus, of John, and of Peter; 
and then he continues. “On the other side of the city is the 
church of St. Michael, where Jesus had ordered the disciples 
to cast their net which caught 153 fish; then the church of 
St. Nicolas where he appeared to the disciples and showed 
them bread and fish.”" 2 Burchard had distinguished correctly 
the place from which our Lord spoke to the disciples in the 
boat, from the spot where he prepared the meal. The spirit 
of competition in Tiberias took over both places and appor¬ 
tioned them to the neighbouring churches of St. Michael and 
St. Nicolas. The dedications of these churches bear no reference 
at all to the Resurrection appearance, so they were already 
built when the commemoration was transferred to them. The 
report of Lannoy (1399-1450) likewise belongs to a much 
earlier period, for in Tiberias he “still” finds seven churches. 
Three were on the lake-side, one on the place where Peter and 
Andrew were called to be apostles, another where James and 
John were called, and the third “where Christ showed himself 
to his apostles after his Resurrection, and where the apostles 
saw the burning coals and the glow above them”. 23 This un¬ 
named church was probably that of St. Nicolas. 

Now come witnesses who disclose a second phase in the 
development. Boniface of Ragusa (1552-4) reports: “After 
the Resurrection, Jesus stood on the shore in this city and left 
his footprints in a stone which we Christians devoutly venerate 
and regard as holy. One church, which was built on this spot 
by St. Helena, must have been beautiful in its heyday, and it 
still is beautiful, but is only once visited by the brethren.” 24 The 
footprints which Burchard had mentioned at their first site are 
now also being shown here upon a stone. The “brethren” are 
Franciscans. Since 1620 they had been constantly resident in 

Terrae Promissionis, ed. Marcellinus a Civetia, Rome 1863, 40, only 
found a few miserable huts here: the city “scarcely inhabited”. 

22 Recit stir les lieux saints: AOL II (1884) 393. 

23 Lannoy 64. 24 Boniface of Ragusa, 268. 
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Nazareth, and they took pilgrims to Tiberias. Their Quaresmius 
(1616—26) remarks that the church was dedicated to St. Peter 
“because it is believed” that this was the place where, after 
the Resurrection, “he had been appointed supreme pastor”. But 
the church has been “turned into a mosque and a stable by the 
Turks”. 23 Apparently the Moslems cut a prayer-niche in the 
south wall, when the stream of pilgrims aroused their jealousy. 20 
The Franciscans sought in vain to acquire possession of this 
“church”, until at last superstition came to their aid. 27 Now this 
“mosque” could be scantily furnished for worship. Here Anto¬ 
nio da Milano (1764-78) celebrated holy Mass “upon a 
miserable altar”. 28 As a rule, however, the fathers came over 
from Nazareth only once a year, on June 29, to celebrate 
the installation of Peter as chief shepherd. 29 It was 1847 before 
they came to stay permanently and built a hospice and mon¬ 
astery. They had attained their goal, for they honestly believed 
that now they were on the very site of John 21. 

Was this building truly a church with a long past? The 
Franciscans did not touch the building, but merely gave it a 
facade and threw out a small apse at the back. Even today, 
therefore, one can verify that this building does not conceal 
the remains of a church belonging to the time of the crusades 
or to the Byzantine period. It is a barrel-vault such as one 
finds used as a work-shop or bazaar in all oriental cities. This 
is confirmed by the accounts of those who saw the building 
before it was repaired. Formerly there were no windows at all, 

25 Quaresmius II 650. 

20 A. Gonsales (1665—8): Hierusalemsche Reyse , Antwerp 1673, 
I 786. 

27 According to Leandro di Santa Cecilia (1746): Palestina ovvero 
primo viaggio in Oriente , Rome 1753, 73, two women used to wash 
in this building. When they said “that they were threatened and 
ill-treated by an old man, the key was given to the fathers of the 
Terra Santa, who came from Nazareth on some feast-days, in order 
to worship here”. 

28 Antonio da Milano: In Giudea e Galilea , ed. Marcellino da 
Civezza, Florence 1896, 174. 

20 They ceded the building to the Uniate Greeks. Buckingham: Trav¬ 
els in Palestine , London 1820, 459 f., 476 f. describes their community 
and priest. 
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and only a “hole” let in a glimmer of light. 30 Later on, narrow 
unglazed openings like loop-holes were cut in the side walls, 
probably only after public worship began to take place reg¬ 
ularly. For a long time everything remained in a very primitive 
state. 31 How did this second transference come about? It was 
known that in earlier centuries the Resurrection appearance 
was venerated in a church on the lake-side. All trace of it 
had gone. In desolate, ruined Tiberias, this solid building by 
the shore attracted attention. Europeans were reminded of the 
shape of their churches by the vault with its pointed top. And 
so this church in which a piece of pilgrim-history of the last 
centuries has unfolded, does not stand on the foundation of 
the older one which first transferred the scene of John 21 to 
Tiberias. In itself this survey of historical development may 

30 J. Korte (1738): Reise nach dem gelobten Land , Syrien u. Meso- 
potamien , Halle 3 1751, II 310, says of the building: “It is a longish 
vault of a church, having no light except from the door and a hole 
or window opposite the door.” 

31 Buckingham (1816): Travels in Palestine , London 1821, 480: “The 
‘House of Peter’... having its door of entrance at the western front, 
and its altar immediately opposite, in a shallow recess. Over the door 
is one small window, and on each side four others, all arched and 
open. The masonry of the edifice is of an ordinary kind; the pavement 
within is similar to that used for streets in this country, and the 
whole is devoid of sculpture or other ornament as far as I could 
perceive.” L. Irby and J. Mangles (1817—18): Travels in Egypt , 
London 1823, 294, notice a stone in the building which “had part of 
an Arabic inscription upon it, inverted ...”. The stones must then 
have been picked up anyhow, and carelessly re-assembled. To the 
right of the entrance a stone stuck out bearing a seven-branched 
candlestick. Neitzschitz (1636), 227, was the first to report that “two 
fishes and nets are carved in a fairly large round stone in the wall”. 
He took the candlestick to be a drag-net and the two crumbling 
figures at the side to be fish. This was often repeated, by Surius (1646) 
for example: Jerusalemsche Reise , Brussels 1661, 380. His sketch 
makes it quite clear, however, that the stone is a candlestick. The 
fishing-net and the rest were regarded as a kind of coat of arms of 
St. Peter, justified by his having been installed here in the office of chief 
pastor. Obviously this object is precisely what proves the secular 
nature of the building, for no one would have placed a Jewish 
seven-branched candlestick in a church where it would catch the 
eye of everyone who entered. 
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be of no value, but it is of some interest because it throws a 
side-light on the ecclesiastical past of this city mentioned by 
John; and it shows with what holy caprice new “traditions” 
often arose in the country. Today this chapter is closed. 32 In 
1933 the Franciscans rebuilt the chapel on the venerable rocky 
plateau at Seven Wells. 33 

32 F. Lidvin: Guide-lndicateur de la Terre Sainte, Jerusalem 4 1897, 
157 f., was the last, as far as I know, to place John 21 here. 

33 On the exorcism of the evil spirits in Gerasa, described in Mark 
5:1—17; Matthew 8:28—34; and Luke 8:26—39, see Kopp: Die 
hi Statten pp. 282—7. 
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Excursions from the Lake 
of Gennesareth 1 


i 

Caesarea Philippi 

After healing the blind man in Bethsaida, according to 
Mark 8:27, “Jesus went out, and his disciples, into the villages 
of Caesarea Philippi”. Matthew 16:13 also says that “Jesus 
came into the quarters of Caesarea Philippi”, whereas Luke 9:18 
does not mention this place. All three synoptists contain Jesus’ 
question to the disciples about who men say that he is. Peter 
acknowledges him to be the Messias and for that reason, accord¬ 
ing to Matthew 16:18 f. he is the rock of the Church, and the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven are put in his hands. In this 
way Jesus leads his disciples more deeply into the mystery of 
his person, and at the same time begins to prepare them for the 
violent end of his life in Jerusalem. We are not told where 
they were during these decisive hours but only that these revela¬ 
tions and confessions of faith were made somewhere “in the 
villages round Caesarea Philippi,” that is, in a village which 
was under the jurisdiction of this Hellenistic city. 2 

This city enters history, as Paneas, a name which survives in 
the modern Banyas, when the Seleucids annexed Palestine 3 
in 198 b.c. as a result of a victory over Scopus, the general 
of the Ptolemies. Pan was god of flocks and meadows. The 

1 Picture 25. On the excursions into the region of Tyre and Sidon, 
Mark 7:24—30 and Matthew 15:21—8, cf. Kopp: Die hi. Stdtten 
pp. 288-90. 

2 On the extent of the city see Roman Palestine 146. 

3 Polybius XVI 18, 2; XXVIII 1, 3: L. Dindorf, Leipzig 1889, III 
336; IV 209. 
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rock-grotto at the southern foot of Hermon where the most 
easterly source of the Jordan then rose, was sacred to him. 
An earthquake has altered the lie of the ground, so that today 
the water emerges much lower down. In the grotto there are 
still inscribed niches which once contained idols. When Caesar 
Augustus donated “Paneas and the adjoining country” to Herod 
the Great, the latter gratefully erected “a temple in honour of 
the emperor” at the “famous place” near the grotto. 4 His son 
Philip “extended Paneas which is by the source of the Jordan, 
and named it Caesarea”. 5 * Like Matthew and Mark, Josephus, 
too, gives this Caesarea its subsidiary name “of Philip”, to 
distinguish it from Caesarea on the coast. 8 From him we learn 
that a minority of Jews lived here at the time of the first 
Jewish war. 7 

According to the synoptists, Jesus never set foot in this city, 8 
but it was to be expected that the tradition concerning his 
stay in the district would centre on the city. Christianity 
apparently took root here at an early date, for before a.d. 70, 
the Jewish Christians fled over the Jordan not only to Pella, 
but to other cities amongst which Paneas is named. 9 The Chri¬ 
stian community there was not insignificant, for their bishop, 
Philokalos, took part in the Council of Nicaea. 10 But they 
have nothing to tell of these solemn hours which had been 
spent in one of their villages. Only the healing of the woman 
with the issue of blood, reported in Mark 5:25—34; Mat¬ 
thew 9:20—2; and Luke 8:43—8, had attracted them. In the 

4 Antiqu. XV 10, 3 par. 360, 364. That he built the temple of 
Augustus “at Jordan springs, at the town called Paneion” is reported 
also in Bell. Jud. I 21, 3 par. 404. 

5 Antiqu. XVIII 2, 1 par. 28; likewise Bell. Jud. II 9, 1 par. 168. 
This extension of the town was in about 3—2 b.c. 

0 Antiqu. XX 9, 4 par. 211; Bell. Jud. Ill 9, 7 par. 443; VII 2, 
1 par. 23. 

7 Vita 13 par. 74. On the history of the city, see Schiirer II 204—8; 
Guerin: Galilee II 308—23. 

8 As with Tyre and Sidon so with Caesarea Philippi, holy Scripture 
does not permit the conclusion, as Jerome remarks: Cow. in Is. 42, 1: 
PL XXIV 437, that Jesus ever visited the city. 

9 Epiphanius: Adv. haer. 30, 18; 53, 1: GCS I 357; II 315. 

10 Patrum Nicaenorum Nomina: H. Gelzer, Leipzig 1898, 40. 
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crowd this woman had come close to Jesus from behind, had 
touched his clothing and been healed. Before this, Jairus had 
thrown himself at Jesus’ feet, crying for help for his daughter, 
in the hearing of everybody. Did “womanly modesty” 11 prevent 
the woman from doing likewise? In that case she was perhaps 
a pagan. But the whole scene suggests primarily her oppressive 
feeling of being unclean and hence socially despised. 12 So she 
was most likely a Jewess, who would only dare to approach 
Jesus in this shy way. This healing took place on the west 
shore of the lake probably in Capharnaum. It is of course 
possible that the fame of the wonder-worker had brought the 
woman all the way from Paneas. 

Eusebius (265—340) found this woman’s home in “Caesarea 
Philippi, which the Phoenicians call Paneas .... Upon a raised 
stone in front of the door of her house is the bronze statue 
of a woman. She is kneeling, with arms outstretched in a 
gesture of supplication. Before her is the statue of a man, also 
made of bronze, wrapped in a cloak, who extends his hand 
to the woman. On the base by his feet a strange plant is 
growing as high as the hem of his cloak. This plant is a 
remedy for diseases of all kinds. 13 People say that this statue 
bears the features of Jesus. It was still there in our time, and 
we saw it for ourselves when we visited the city. In this way 
those who had been pagans showed their gratitude for the 
benefits which they received from the Lord.” 14 

Jerome is silent about this statue, perhaps out of scepticism. 
On the other hand his contemporary, Sozomen (c. 445), who 
continued Eusebius’ history of the Church, reports that the 
Emperor Julian replaced this statue with one of himself, but 
lightning destroyed it. The pagan mob destroyed the statue 

11 Th. Zahn: Das Evangelium des Matthaus , Leipzig —Erlangen 4 1922, 
385 

12 Cf. Leviticus 15:25—7; Billerbeck I 519f.; Schmid: Mark 112. 

13 According to A. Harnack, Die Mission and Ausbreitung des 
Christentum , Leipzig 4 1924, I, 146, the healing plant favours the 
hypothesis that the statue represented the god Asclepius; but he rejects 
the idea of any conscious adaptation of the features of Asclepius into 
the likeness of Christ. 

14 Hist. Eccl. VII 17; 18, 1-4: GCS II 670; 673. 
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which the Christians venerated. “Afterwards, however, the 
Christians collected the pieces and deposited them in a church 
where they are venerated to this day.” 15 

Theodosius (530) found “an amber statue (statua electrina) 
of the Lord in a church. It had been made by this Marosa”. 16 
Perhaps it had only been broken into a few pieces, so that it 
was easily mended. Or was it a new one, attributed nevertheless 
to this “Marosa”? No one knew her real name, which shows 
that there was no ancient tradition. So the Hellenistic Chri¬ 
stians of the congregation naively concocted the proper name 
Marosa out of the Greek word used in Matthew 9:20 for a 
woman with an issue of blood: yovy) ocEpoppoouaa. 

The legend grew, and we find it handed on by John Dama¬ 
scene (d. before 754). Now, the woman who was cured is called 
Berenice. She petitioned Philip the tetrarch, asking permission 
“to dedicate a golden statue to Christ the Redeemer in her 
city .... This statue is still kept in Peneas. It has been moved 
from the place where it used to stand, the centre of the city, 
to a consecrated place or oratory.” 17 

It must have disappeared about 700, for Willibald (724—6) 
comments: “Caesarea, where there was a church and a host of 
Christians.” 18 Just before that he had noted of Bethsaida: 
“There is a church there, where previously the house of Peter 
and Andrew stood.” The house was there no longer, but the 
memory lived on in the church. Consequently, when writing 
about Caesarea, he uses the perfect tense, fuit, not because he 
depicts his visit as something in the past, but because the church 
was no longer there. We may suppose that church and Chris¬ 
tian congregation disappeared, along with the statue, under 
some early Islamic oppression. 

Hence the patriarch Eutychius (d. 940) used a source which 
preceded Willibald’s. “The church of Banias in the region of lake 
Hule bears witness to the healing of the woman who had 
suffered for twelve years from an issue of blood.” 10 

15 Hist. Eccl. V 21: PG LXVII 1280. 16 Geyer 138. 

17 De imaginibus Oratio III: PG XCIV 1372. 

18 Tobler-Molinier 262. 

19 HL 47 (1903) 99; the Bios di Constantino (9th—10th century): 
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This statue of Christ has a very old local tradition behind 
it, but history weighs against it. It is possible that some woman 
from Paneas went down to the lake to seek a cure for a haemor¬ 
rhage. Had she been a Jewess it would have been impossible 
for her to disobey so grossly the prohibition against graven 
images. About the year a.d. 30, it did not occur even to pagan 
converts, to make any image of Jesus. We do not know who and 
what the image represented, nor why it stood in front of this 
particular house. Gradually the meaning of the statue would 
become forgotten. Its appearance aroused in Christians the 
memory of the biblical scene. People overlooked the fact that 
the woman with the issue of blood did not reach out in suppli¬ 
cation to the merciful Saviour, but, unseen, only touched the 
hem of his garment from behind, falling on her knees only after 
her cure. But with local pride they saw in their own statue a 
representation of this miracle and then they numbered the 
woman amongst their own citizens, and had her put up the 
statue in front of her house, out of gratitude. Even Eusebius 
credulously accepted this interpretation of the pagan statue. 

Guidi 99, probably preserves the memory of this church; for it makes 
St. Helena go out from Capharnaum and cross the “nearby river ,, ) 
that is the Jordan. “When she had found the stone bearing the sign 
of the cross, where he healed the woman with the issue of blood, she 
built a church at the spot.” Then, however, it goes on to say that 
Seven Wells was near this cross. The monk Epiphanius (750—800): 
PG CXX 269 saw this stone half-way between Capharnaum and 
Seven Wells. An eleventh century manuscript mentions St. Helena’s 
church on this spot: Meliara I 35. So does Xanthopulos (Nikephoros 
Kallistos, d. c. 1335): CXLVII 114. Most likely the stone between 
Capharnaum and Seven Wells was meant to locate the miracle at 
that place, where indeed it could have occurred, according to the 
synoptists. Then in literature there came into being a church of the 
imagination. It was known that very early a church had been erected 
in memory of this miracle, and so it now was moved, in error, from 
Paneas to this place. 
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Naim 

Luke is the only one to tell, in 7 :11—17, how Jesus raised from 
the dead the only son of the widow of Naim. As he approached 
the gate of the city, he met the open bier. The custom was then, 
as it still is, to bury the dead on the day of death. Jesus touched 
the bier, to halt the bearers. At a single word the dead boy sat 
up. Jesus “gave him to his mother” as Luke expresses it, echoing 
3 Kings 17 :23, where we are told how Elias raised from the 
dead the son of the widow of Sarephta. The people, too, saw 
the parallel and declared, in a mixture of astonishment and 
awe: “A great prophet is risen up among us.” The news spread 
throughout “the whole of Judaea”. This phrase, however, does 
not move the miracle to that region. Luke is still depicting 
Jesus in the midst of his Galilean ministry. For him, Judaea is 
the land of the Jews, so that his phrase does not exclude Galilee 
but only Samaria. 1 

Probably the name of the town is derived from the Hebrew 
na r im 3 meaning “pleasant” or “delightful”. 2 In 7:11 Luke has 
Nain; and today the Arabs write nein , commonly pronounced 
nen. There is only one place of this name in the whole of Galilee. 
This alone is sufficient reason to prove that the miracle took 
place there. It is situated near the main road running from the 
lake up past the western foothills of Tabor and across the plain 
of Jezreel, leading into Samaria to the west of jebel dahl 
through the modern el-fule. Jesus with his disciples would most 
probably take this road up from the lake, and turn east from 

1 Josephus does not help us to decide the political allegiance of Naim 
at that time. He says that Exaloth (iksal) on the northern fringe of 
the plain was the frontier town of Galilee, and the northern frontier 
of Samaria was at Geneos-Ginaea (jenln). — To which did the towns 
in the broad plain belong, places like Naim, for example? W. Older: 
Die Ortschaften und Grenzen Galildas nach Josephus: ZDPV 28 
(1905) 67. 

2 The Talmud writes the names in this form: Neubauer 188; and so 
do the Jews today: see Roman Palestine 172; Zev Vilnay: Israel 
Guide , Jerusalem 1955, 390. 
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the plain of Jezreel towards Naim. The place lies upon a plateau 
overlooking the plain, at the foot of the 1588 feet high, vol¬ 
canic jebel dahl, on the north side, so that with the addition 
of a wall, it was well protected. To the north the eye rests 
upon Tabor, and the snow-capped summit of Hermon glints 
in the distance beyond. The town has survived the Jewish-Arab 
war, and its inhabitants, all Moslems, number some two hundred. 

Until now its ruins have been examined only superficially. 
There has been no digging. Hence we can form no judgment on 
the date of settlement and its history down the centuries. 3 Nor 
have we yet discovered the gate through which the dead youth 
was being carried. Even the remains of the city wall cannot yet 
be indicated with certainty. 4 The only thing which takes us back 
to the beginning of our era are rock-graves on the south-east slope 
of the mountain. A century ago the ruins of two churches could 
still be recognized in the debris. One had been very close to the 
well. It was nineteen and a half yards long and thirteen yards 
broad. The apse, facing east, was still visible. “Somewhat higher 
up, in the middle of the ruins of a large number of derelict 
houses one can still recognize the ruins of a second Christian 
building.” 5 The Moslems turned both churches into mosques, 
but these collapsed centuries ago. The Franciscans bought the 
ruins by the well and built a chapel there in 1880; they come 
occasionally from Tabor to say Mass there. 

Eusebius (265—340) is the oldest witness to the tradition. The 
village of Naim lies “twelve miles to the south of Tabor”. 

3 The Survey of Western Palestine, London 1882, Memoirs II 86: 
“There are numerous traces of ruins extending beyond the boundary 
of the modern hamlet to the north, showing the place to have been 
once larger; but these ruins have a modern appearance.” Wilken I, 82 
reports that he found ceramics dating back to Jewish times. On the 
other hand, Alt: PJB 27 (1931) 41, admits: “We searched the rub¬ 
bish in vain for potsherds.” 

4 C. R. Conder: Tent Work in Palestine, London 1878, I 122, writes 
that as far as they could see there were no traces of walls, so that 
by “city gate” we must probably understand the place where the road 
came upon the houses. Against this, H.B.Tristam: The Land of Israel, 
London 1865, 128, could still see traces of the walls. 

5 Guerin: Galilee I 115 f. 


9 Kopp, Places 
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Jerome, in his translation, turns the village into a city, deletes 
the ten (i) from the twelve ($') and thus reduces the distance 
to two miles. This correction underestimates the distance by 
half. From Naim to the foot of Tabor is, in fact, three and three 
quarter miles. The place is correctly marked, however, by the 
remark that it is “near Endor”. 6 

Jerome says that from the heights of Tabor you can see “the 
city of Naim”, at the gate of which the miracle happened, and 
also “Hermonim”. 7 In another letter we learn that St. Paula 
saw “the mountains of Hermon and Hermonim” from Tabor, 
and also the city of Naim. 8 In Psalm 41 (42): 7, the psalmist 
prays: “therefore I will remember thee from the land of Jordan 
and Hermonim.” 0 Jerome thus identifies this mount Her¬ 
monim with jebel dahl, but does not transfer Hermon itself 
to this place. But many later pilgrims fell into that error. As 
a rule, however, they call jebel dahl “little Hermon”, a name 
which has not quite died out even today. The reason for shift¬ 
ing Hermon to this spot is found in Psalm 88 (89): 13: “Tabor 
and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name.” In the text the two 
hills are neighbours. The physical reality is then made to fit. 

We do not know from what source Peter the deacon (1137) 
took his text. We cannot attribute it to Aetheria (385), 10 how¬ 
ever, because its contents betray that it came from a later 
period. For example, jebel dahl is already being called Hermon. 
“There is a field in that place, where our Lord ate with his dis¬ 
ciples, and a stone where he rested, which is still on show. Not 
far from this hill is a well which the Lord blessed, a well which 
heals all ills. In the village of Naim, in the house of the widow 
whose son the Lord raised from the dead, there is now a 
church. The grave where she was about to lay him is there to 

G Onomasticon 140 f. Endor lies an hour’s journey to the east and 
is also at the foot of the jebel dahl. At this place, before the battle 
at Gilboa, Saul sought out the witch who was able to conjure up 
the spirits of the dead. 1 Kings 28 :7—25. 

7 Ep. 46, 12: CSEL LIV 344. 8 Ep. 108, 13: CSEL LV 323. 

0 Probably the reading ought to be “Hermon” in the singular. Cf. 
R. Kittel: Die Psalmen , Leipzig 1929, 150. The psalmist was then 
standing by the springs of Jordan at the foot of Hermon. 

10 Gamurrini, 129, assumes that she was the author. 
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this day.” 11 Sometime or other, in other words, that means, they 
had located on the jebel dahl, a “field” and a “stone” where 
Jesus had rested and eaten with his disciples. The “field” would 
seem to exclude any sort of meal. It suggests, rather, the pluck¬ 
ing of the ears of corn on the Sabbath, which led to a dispute 
with the Pharisees. 12 Not until a late date, however, is there 
any evidence that this biblical scene had, in fact, been located 
somewhere hereabouts. 13 The healing well can only be the one 
at the foot of Naim. In the place itself an empty tomb was 
shown, said to be the one in which the boy was about to be 
laid. That a church stood in honour of the widow’s house, 
sounds suspicious. All that Jerome knows is that the miracle 
occurred, as Luke has it, on the road at the town gate. He does 
not mention any commemorative church. And so, these sen- 

11 Geyer 111 f. 12 Mark 2:23; Matt. 12:1; Luke 6:1. 

13 Pantaleion d’Aveiro (1552), 219, travelled northwards from jenln. 
He passed through a place where the apostles plucked and ate ears 
of corn on the Sabbath. He was shown a ruined church in that place, 
built in honour of Jesus and his apostles. He could still recognize a 
painting on the wall. Further on he came in sight of Naim. M. von 
Seydlitz (1556): Reyssbuch 261b, also passed through jenln, which 
he falsely writes down as Nain. From there he travelled on to the 
north. “Not far from there” he was shown “the field” where the 
apostles plucked the ears of corn. Boniface of Ragusa (1552—64), 
257 f., found a church four miles from jenln. “Near it is the spring 
at the place where Christ defended his apostles who had been pluck¬ 
ing ears of corn on the Sabbath.” Cotovicus (1598), 341, saw the ruins 
of this church also, four miles north of jenln. The Christians had 
built it on the spot “where Christ had defended his apostles when 
they plucked corn on the Sabbath”. And again, Antonio del Castillo 
(1627): El devoto Pcregrino y Viage de Tierra Santa , Madrid 1705, 
308, four miles further on, came upon this church which comme¬ 
morated the plucking of the corn and Christ’s dispute with the 
Pharisees. Then to the right of the road he caught sight of Naim. 
These indications point most readily to zer'In, the Jezreel of the 
Bible. The source used by Peter the deacon seems to look for the 
“field” closer to Naim, but it could point to the southern slope of 
the jebel dahl. At any rate, this “field” was situated on a mountain 
in a remote spot. Down below, some church, probably that in zer'In, 
attracted the biblical memory to itself, at first no doubt only the 
part concerning the dispute with Pharisees, for that presupposed 
an inhabited district. 
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tences were not written by Aetheria. They belong to a later 
period which we cannot date precisely. 

Greek pilgrim writings say nothing about St. Helena build¬ 
ing a church here. It is certain, however, that Naim, would 
have a church in the Byzantine period, for it was the principal 
town of a district under the metropolitan of Scythopolis (Beth- 
shan). 14 The only clear evidence of such a church is provided 
by the patriarch Eutychius (d. 940), who himself drew upon 
older sources. “The church in Naim in Galilee indicates that 
there the Redeemer raised the widow’s only son from the 
dead.” 15 

Accounts from crusading times are few and meagre. Not one 
mentions a church, but all place the miracle at the gate of the 
town. 10 But we may conclude that the crusaders built one from 
the fact that soon after their departure there is evidence of a 
“ruined church”, 17 situated “at the entrance to the town”. 18 In 
the years which follow, the old site is preserved. In 1498 a pil¬ 
grim finds Naim “completely destroyed. We were shown a 
stone, still there, where our Lord Jesus raised from the dead 
the widow’s only son.” 19 But more than “a stone” had been 
preserved, though the church was “levelled to the ground 
through old age”. 20 

14 In his Descrip tio or bis Romani, written under the emperor Phocas 
(602—10), Georgius Cyprius mentions the town of Nais, which, how¬ 
ever, must be the same as Naim: ed. H. Gelzer, Leipzig 1890, 53. 
See also on the extent of the administrative district, Roman Pale¬ 
stine 172. 15 HL 47 (1903) 99. 

10 The earliest evidence is contained in De situ urbis Jerusalem 
(1130-50): Vogue 423. 

17 James of Verona (1335): ROL 3 (1895) 275. 

18 Poggibonsi (1346—50) 72. According to him the church was beauti¬ 
ful and an indulgence could be gained by visiting it. 

10 Harff, 195, says the same thing: that “an indulgence of seven years 
and seven quarantines” was attached to visiting it. 

20 Boniface of Ragusa (1552—64) 259. For this reason, the Greek 
pilgrim account (1512—21): Maurommitos 527—32 certainly relies 
upon an older source when it claims to see a “church” still standing 
“right at” the entrance to the town. According to J. N. Sepp: Jeru¬ 
salem und das Heilige Land, Regensburg 1876, II 88, last century 
“a few broken marble pillars by the road” still marked the “place 
of the raising of the dead man”. 
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Reports on Naim are very scarce because most pilgrims down 
the centuries have been content to cast a glance in its direction 
from the main road on the west, or from Tabor. And so its 
history remains obscure. We do not know when the first church 
was built or when it decayed, nor yet when the populace turned 
Moslem: but in compensation we know for certain that Jesus 
and his disciples once walked across this terrace on the fringe 
of the plain. The funeral procession would have had to make 
for the rock-tombs in the south-east. The church at the eastern 
exit of the town could thus rightly perpetuate the memory of 
this resurrection. Since 1880 the Franciscan chapel has stood 
on this historic terrain. Unfortunately no search was made 
during its construction, to discover when the first stone had 
been laid on that site. Was the other church, a little higher up, 
its successor in the time of the crusades? Or was it the other 
way round? These questions can only be answered by an archae¬ 
ological investigation. 
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Tabor 

After Peter had acknowledged him to be the Messias, Jesus 
introduced the disciples to the mystery of his death. These dis¬ 
courses follow immediately, and they were probably delivered 
in “the villages round Caesarea Philippi”. Then came the Trans¬ 
figuration. Mark and Matthew allow an interval of six days 
to elapse, Luke, who relies on another source, says that it hap¬ 
pened eight days later. 1 The Transfiguration was thus separated 
from the prediction of his Passion by an interval of about a 
week. 2 Where did they go during that time? We have no indica¬ 
tion at all. Even the mountain of the Transfiguration is wrapped 
in mystery. Mark’s and Matthew’s statement that it was high, 
is no help. It may have been far from Galilee, so that the dis¬ 
ciples did not know its name. Perhaps that seemed to them 
quite unimportant in comparison with the Transfiguration 
itself. Peter, James and John beheld their master in heavenly 
glory. By appearing with him Moses and Elias confirmed that 
he is the fulfilment of the Old Testament. Luke 9:31 tells us 
that he spoke with them about his death in Jerusalem. As Jesus 
now prepared the disciples a second time for his violent death, 
these two heavenly witnesses strengthened the three pillars of 
the church to face this mystery. At least they were to under¬ 
stand Good Friday, to recognize him on Easter morning, and 
on those two days, through the Transfiguration, they were to 
be the first ones to grasp the meaning of their own life and its 
glorious end. 

Do the biblical specifications fit Tabor? Jesus came from the 
region around Caesarea. It could have taken a week to reach 
Tabor, unless they headed straight for it. But Tabor was near 
the southern boundary of Galilee, and after the Transfiguration, 
we are told in Mark 9 :30, “they passed straight through Gali¬ 
lee”. Then they reached Capharnaum. 3 Are they supposed to 

1 Mark 9:2-13; Matt. 17:1-13; Luke 9:28-36. 

2 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 216: “In these passages, a reference to the 
Jewish six day working week and the Roman eight day week is 
relevant.” 3 Mark 9 : 33; Matt. 17 : 24. 
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have turned back north again from Tabor? Shortly after the 
Transfiguration, Luke 9:51 expressly states: “he steadfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem/’ Hence the texts concerning 
the journeys from Caesarea seem to demand, first the mount 
of the Transfiguration, then the last visit to Galilee, to Caphar- 
naum in particular, and finally, the road leading to his Passion 
in Jerusalem. For this reason people have liked, and still like, 
to look for the mount of Transfiguration in the vicinity of 
Caesarea. 4 On descending the mount, however, Jesus found the 
disciples disputing with the scribes; and the healing of the pos¬ 
sessed boy, which followed immediately, proves that he was 
in the centre of a thoroughly Jewish population. Consequently 
the best place to seek the mount of Transfiguration would be 
neither in the Jewish diaspora around Caesarea, nor in a place 
too far away from towns. Perhaps it was in upper Galilee, be¬ 
cause Capharnaum is quite close to it. Or was it that, having 
ascended Tabor, Jesus went down again to the lake to take a 
last farewell, before setting off for Jerusalem? These possibilities 
must be left open as the synoptists often pay little heed to 
chronological sequence. 

Tabor’s history as a religious mountain reaches back into 
pre-Israelite times. Psalm 88 (89): 13 speaks of Hermon and 
Tabor rejoicing at the name of God; but the awareness that 
these two mountains are a religious summons is even older than 
that. The snow-capped peak of Hermon was like a finger point¬ 
ing heavenwards. Tabor is a mere 1929 feet, but its isolation 
gives it majesty. It is dome-shaped, and its plateau, 1239 yards 
long and 411 yards broad, looks like an altar inviting to wor¬ 
ship. 5 Today the Arabs still call it by its Aramaic name et-tdr: 
the mountain. They use the same name for Sinai, the Mount of 

4 A. Reland observes: “The itinerary of these journeys seems to suggest 
that Jesus did not travel from Caesarea to Mount Tabor and back to 
Capharnaum, but that the mount is to be sought near Caesarea/’ He 
quotes J. Lightfoot in support of this interpretation: Palaestina ex 
monumentis veteribus illustrata , Trajecti Batavorum 1714, I 335 f. 
More recently, Dalman: Orte u. Wege 219 suggests three high moun¬ 
tains south of Caesarea, upon the “high plateau of the northern jolan”. 
J. Klausner: Jesus of Nazareth , Jerusalem 3 1952, 415 thinks it is 
snow-clad Hermon. 5 Picture 28. 
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Olives, and Mount Gerizim. The Israelites found a pagan cult 
upon Tabor. The prophet Osee was still fighting against it. 6 
The mountain entered the scene of world-history in 218 b.c. 
when Antiochus the Great wrested the city on the summit from 
the Ptolemies, and installed a garrison. 7 The place was called 
Atabyrion. The Septuagint version of Osee 5:1, Josephus, Euse¬ 
bius, and Jerome all write it as Itabyrion. The highest peak in 
Rhodes had a temple to Zeus Atabyrios; and when the people 
of Rhodes founded Agrigentum they built the same kind of 
shrine upon the highest mountain there. 8 “The name Atabyrios 
was brought to Rhodes and Sicily by Semitic, that is Phoeni¬ 
cian, colonists who brought with them the name of the god of 
Tabor, and also the name of the mountain.” 9 

Was there still a city on the top of Tabor at the beginning 
of our era? Named amongst the towns conquered by the Macha- 
bean, Alexander Jannaeus, about 100 b.c., is the “mount Itaby¬ 
rion”. 10 Was that only a strategic point, or did its walls enclose 
a city? Josephus gives the answer, for in a.d. 66 he rebuilt 
fortifications at “mount Itabyrion”. In the space of a fortnight 
he put up a wall which encircled the entire plateau. “The 
inhabitants” had only rain water, so that he had to have 
supplies carried up. A great throng fled to the protection of 
the wall. Placidus, Vespasian’s general, lured them down and 
struck them down in flight. Then “the inhabitants” surrendered, 
water having given out anyway. 11 Josephus thus distinguishes 
between residents and those soldiers or refugees who sought 
asylum on the mountain. The permanent residents drew water 
from cisterns which were soon exhausted by the increased 
numbers. We cannot discover the size of the town, but very 

0 Osee 5:1. On the Old Testament passages see H. W. Hertzberg: 
JPOS 8 (1928) 174—6. On the history of religion, J. Boehmer: Zeit- 
scbrift /. Semitistik 7 (1929) 161—9. 

7 Polybius V 70, 6: L. Dindorf, Leipzig 1889, II 191 f. 

8 Ibid . IX 27, 7 f.: Dindorf III 35. 

9 Boehmer (n. 6 above) 163. Hence, according to A. Alt: PJB 30 
(1934) 26, the name Atabyrion is “an ancient Asia Minor word for 
‘mountain* ”. 

10 Antiqu. XIII 15, 4 par. 396. Cf. Abel: Histoire I 238. 

11 Bell. Jud. IV 1, 8 par. 54-61; Vita 37 par. 188. 
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likely it was a city which had been continuously inhabited 
since 218 b.c. when it had fallen into the hands of Antiochus. 
Does this not rule it out as the site of the Transfiguration, which 
happened in sublime solitude? It is possible to argue, however: 
“Even if the mountain is supposed to have been inhabited, 
there were solitary places enough on the extensive plateau, 
where the Transfiguration could have occurred quite unobserved 
by any witnesses.” 12 

Tradition must decide. 2 Peter 1:18 speaks of the “holy 
mountain” of the Transfiguration. Does he mean Tabor because 
this mountain was called holy? Yet even a mountain unknown 
to history would become holy because of the Transfiguration. 
Christian eyes soon turned to Tabor, however, as we know 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews , written about 
a.d. 150, which makes Jesus say: “Straightway my mother, the 
Holy Spirit, took hold of me and carried me up to the great 
mount Tabor.” 13 The gospels do not hand down to us the name 
of the mountain of the Temptations, and so people uncriti¬ 
cally suggested Tabor, which the devout had regarded with 
awe from time immemorial. Origen is the first to testify that 
the Transfiguration occurred on Tabor 14 — that is, if the Selecta 
in Psalmos came from his pen. The authenticity of this is 
“not well enough established”. 15 Its genuineness is contradicted 
by the fact that Eusebius (265-340) was unaware of this loca¬ 
tion. In his exposition of Psalm 88 (89): 13 he remarks: “The 
Old Testament mentions these mountains (Tabor and Hermon) 
on various occasions, and I think that the wondrous trans- 

12 A. E. Mader: L. /. Th. u . K. IX, Freiburg i. Br. 1937, 971; Barnab6 
(Meistermann): Le Mont Thabor 3 Paris 1900, 76, thinks that solitude 
for the Transfiguration could have been found at least upon the east 
end of the plateau. 

13 H. Waitz: Hebrderevangelium } Hennecke 54. On account of the 
mention of Tabor, people used to try to make the sentence refer to 
the Transfiguration. See, for example, B. Barnabe: Thabor (n. 12 
above) 50—4; but this interpretation has been dropped. See Abel: 
Geographic I 354; Enchiridion 319, n. 1. 

14 PG XII 1548. 

15 Abel: Geographic 355. He bases his judgment upon the arguments 
of R. Devreesse: DBS I 1120 f. 
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formations of our Redeemer took place on these mountains, and 
that he often stayed on them during the period of his life with 
men.” 16 Because these two mountains “rejoiced at the name 
of God”, Eusebius may very well have supposed that this 
saying had been fulfilled perfectly in the Transfiguration, when 
the heavenly voice was heard proclaiming him to be the Son 
of God. When Eusebius speaks of several “wondrous trans¬ 
formations”, he is also thinking of our Lord’s post-Resurrec- 
tion appearance to the eleven on a mountain in Galilee. 17 
Obviously he has no idea which of these two mountains was 
the scene of the Transfiguration. 

For a short time Jerusalem, with its holy mountain, was 
the favourite. The present site of the Ascension had first of 
all been that of the Transfiguration, but the latter soon left 
the site. Cyril (348) decided in favour of Tabor. 18 Epiphanius 
(315—403) was soon to follow him in giving the same tes¬ 
timony. 19 

All hesitation was now past. Jerome declares: “We will go 
to Itabyrium, to the huts of the Redeemer, not, as Peter once 
did, to commune with Moses and Elias, but with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit.” 20 He was thinking of Mark 9:5; Mat¬ 
thew 17:4; and Luke 9:33, which report Peter’s proposal to 
build three huts or tents: crxvjva^ for Jesus, Moses and Elias. 
Had these huts already become stone-built, or were people 
shown three caves? It would seem that the words are meant 
to be taken figuratively. No doubt Jerome wishes to express 
their advantage over Peter, who wanted the society of the 

10 PG XXIII 1092. And in Onomasticon 98 he says nothing about 
the Transfiguration when writing about Tabor. 

17 Matt. 28:16-20. 

18 Kat. 12, 16: PG XXXIII 744. 

19 It is to be found in the complete text of Libri de XII Gemmis 
which was published from a Georgian manuscript by R. P. Blake: 
Studies and Documents , London 1934, II 152. 

20 Ep. 46, 12: CSEL LIV 344: “Pergemus ad Itabyrium et ad taber- 
nacula Salvatoris, non, ut Petrus quondam voluit, cum Moysi et 
Helia, sed cum patre cernemus et spiritu sancto.” And Ep. 108, 13: 
CSEL LV 323 speaks of “the mount Tabor, where the Lord was 
transfigured”. 
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figures of the Old Testament. On Tabor, they, for their part, 
have the three Persons of the Trinity to contemplate. 21 

21 Picture 29. The first to give evidence of a basilica upon Tabor was 
Anonymus of Piacenza (570). The present one was built in 1921—4 
by the Franciscans upon the old site. On the historical development 
see Kopp: Die heiligen Stdtten pp. 303—5. 
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i 

The Road across Samaria 

Mark 10:1 tells us that Jesus and his disciples went from 
Galilee and “cometh into the country of Judaea and beyond 
the Jordan”. Is he saying that first they went into Judaea 
and then turned off and crossed the Jordan? For Matthew 19:1 
the goal of the journey is, even more clearly, the Judaean coun¬ 
try on the far side of the Jordan. Josephus, too, knows of a 
<f Judaea beyond the Jordan”, 1 and to him we owe the name 
Peraea as well. 2 This country with its Jewish diaspora belonged 
to the kingdom of Herod Antipas. In the south, beyond the 
fort of Machaerus, lay the country of the Nabataeans, and in 
the north Decapolis. 

Luke omits all mention of Peraea, and it is only in Jericho 
that he takes up the story again with Mark and Matthew. On 
the other hand, we learn from him that the journey at least 
started off, through Samaria. “And he sent messengers before 
his face, and going they entered into a city of the Samaritans 
to prepare for him. And they received him not, because his 
face was of one going to Jerusalem.” 3 Another village gave the 
hospitality requested. Luke now drops the narrative and 
includes a series of parables and discourses. Amongst these is 
an incident which properly belongs to the time before they 
entered Samaria. “And it came to pass as he was going to 

1 Antiqu. XII 4, 11 par. 233. 

2 On details of the country see L. Haefeli: Samaria und Peraa bei 

Flavius Josephus , Freiburg 1913. 3 Luke 9:52—3. 
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Jerusalem, he passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee/’ 4 
The Greek phrase Sia [iicrov could mean “along between”. 
Hence it is not clear whether the ten lepers asked to be healed 
in Samaria or on its frontier. Full of trust, they accepted his 
direction to go and show themselves to the priests, as Levi¬ 
ticus 14:1—32 required. This faith healed them as they went. 
The only one who turned back to thank him was a Samaritan. 
Both race and religion drove a wedge of bitter hatred between 
Jews and Samaritans, a hatred which only suffering shared in 
common could extinguish. But it is scarcely conceivable that 
either a Jewish or a Samaritan village would allow such a 
racially mixed group of lepers to live so close to it. Hence the 
text of Luke must mean that the journey lay in between Samaria 
and Galilee, that is, on the plain of Jezreel. As we have said, 5 
Josephus states that jenln on the southern fringe of this plain 
is the frontier of Samaria. Three Galilean towns border the 
plain on the north. Josephus says nothing about its political 
division. It is quite certain that it contained Jewish villages, 
but these were scattered among others of foreigners. “Hence 
Josephus places the southern frontier of Galilee only as far 
south as the cordon of solidly Jewish towns on the northern 
fringe of the plain.” 6 Passing traffic increased even more the 
international character of this plain, so that such a racially 
mixed group of lepers could have lived there without giving 
offence. 

Jesus did not, however, travel “between Samaria and Galilee” 
and down into the Jordan valley, in order to reach Jerusalem 
via Jericho and the wilderness of Judaea. Nor did he take the 
other pilgrim-route along the coast and then branch inland 
somewhere about Antipatris and cross over the hills of Judaea 
towards Jerusalem. 7 The evangelists do not tell us whether he 
ever used this coast-route at all. On the other hand, Luke 
expressly, states that he asked for hospitality in the Samaritan 
villages. He must, then, have trod this hostile ground in jenln. 
Josephus, too, reports that Galilean pilgrims “usually take the 

4 Luke 17:11. 5 Cf. p. 236 note 1. 

0 Haefeli: Samaria , note 2 above, 157. 

7 On the three pilgrim-routes see Dalman: Orte u. Wcge 222—56. 
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road through Samaria”. Then he recounts how Galilean pilgrims 
were attacked and many were killed in Ginaea under Cumanus, 
procurator in Judaea from 48—52. Because of this a bloody 
feud arose between the Jews and the Samaritans. 8 This anti- 
Jewish feeling and the topographical details in Luke prevent 
us from placing the healing of the ten lepers in jenln. 9 That is 
much more likely to have been the town in which Jesus looked 
in vain for lodgings. In any case the inhospitable town, like 

8 Antiqu. XX 6, 1 par. 118-22; Bell. Jud. II 12, 3 par. 232 tells of 
the same attack. The place is here called Gema, and only “one Gali¬ 
lean out of the many Jewish festival pilgrims” was killed. On 
“Ginaea” and “Gema”, see Haefeli: Samaria 37 f., note 2 above. 

9 It was known to pilgrims as an important point on the road from 
Jerusalem to Galilee; and yet at the close of the crusading period, 
Burchard (1283): Laurent 52, finds as yet no links with the miracle. 
However at that period this location was probably known as a 
hypothesis, for it appears as a definite thesis in two pilgrim-reports 
of the fourteenth century: Golubovich V 350, 354. One of these calls 
the place “castrum de Zanin”, the other, “castrum Jehenyn”. Both 
assert that this was where Jesus healed the ten lepers. The pilgrim- 
route had now thoroughly appropriated the miracle. We need only 
note a few authors. G. Pfintzing (1436—40); R. Rohricht —H. Meiss¬ 
ner: Deutsche Pilgerreisen , Berlin 1880, 70 says that St. Helena built 
a church here, but now it is in ruins. A hundred years later, Boniface 
of Ragusa, 257, also reports that on the site of the healing “a beauti¬ 
ful church” once stood. Suriano (1485), 142, stresses the hostile atti¬ 
tude of the inhabitants to Christians. Because of the complaints of 
the Christians the sultan destroyed the town in 1460. This only in¬ 
censed the Moslems all the more, so that Christians did not dare go 
near the place any longer. According to Hirer vonHaimendorf (1566), 
94, the Turks stationed thirty janizaries there for protection against 
Arab robbers. The place remained unsafe, just as in the days of the 
Samaritans. Surius (1644—7), 552, reported that this defence force 
had grown to fifty soldiers. All that he can see of the church is a 
ruined wall. On the other hand, J. Thevenot (1658): Relation d'un 
Voyage , Paris 1665, 432, reports at the same period: “A mosque can 
still be seen there. Once it was a Christian church.” Rozel (1644), 
37, has a different opinion and transfers the miracle away from 
jenln to “a mountain of the same name with a village on it” where 
the healing took place. Now it is only the district which pilgrims 
are sure about. The burning question about the “hie erat locus, ubi” 
received various answers. The site was fixed here at a late date, when 
the inhabitants were Moslems, and had no interest in developing a 
local tradition concerning the exact site of the healing. 
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the other hospitable one, lay on the main road from jenln to 
ruined Sichem between Gerizim and Ebal. “We have no reliable 
information about the course of this road.” 10 The distance today 
is twenty-seven miles. Ten and a half miles further on towards 
Jerusalem the road passes through e ain berlut, which, in Jesus’ 
time, was the boundary between Samaria and Judaea. 11 Did 
he take this road to Jerusalem? Or at Sichem did he turn off 
down to the Jordan valley, just as once before he had appar¬ 
ently come up from Jordan to Jacob’s Well? 12 Yet, if the text 
of Mark 10:1 is the right reading (xal ... and ...), his way 
this time led him across Judaea into Peraea. The abrupt refusal 
of hospitality in Samaria, “because his face was of one going 
to Jerusalem”, also points in this direction. Pie was regarded, 
in other words, not as an ordinary traveller, but as a pilgrim 
going up specially for the festival in Jerusalem. St. John’s 
gospel is of great importance for this problem. According to 
St. John’s report, Jesus took part in the feast of the dedication 
of the temple in December. Antiochus IV of Syria had erected 
a statue of Zeus in the temple; but in 165 b.c. the flame of 
sacrifice was rekindled in honour of the one true God. In 
memory of this day the people held a joyous festival which 
lasted eight days. During this festival Jesus healed a blind 
man, and this sharpened opposition to him. John 10:39f. 
recounts: “They sought therefore to take him; but he escaped 
out of their hands, and he went again beyond the Jordan, into 
that place where John was baptizing first. And there he 
abode....” According to Mark and Matthew, while he was 
still in Galilee, Jesus had already resolved to visit Peraea. He 
wanted to bid farewell to the place where the Baptist had 
worked and borne witness to him. “Many resorted to him 
there”, they remembered what the Baptist had said about him, 
and affirmed that Jesus, in contrast to John, had worked signs. 1 * 
“An effective and fairly lengthy activity of Jesus is pre¬ 
supposed.” 14 In their selection of incidents the synoptists 
describe only one visit to Jerusalem, the one which led imme- 

10 P. Thomson: ZDPV 40 (1917) 70. 

11 A. Alt: PJB 31 (1935) 98 f. 

12 Cf. p. 155 f. 13 John 10:41. 14 Strathmann John 171. 
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diately to his death and resurrection, and so they pass over the 
pilgrimage to the feast of dedication. But they agree with John 
in making Jesus again spend some time in Peraea before his 
last journey to Jerusalem. John does not describe it as a fleet¬ 
ing visit, but as a time of real activity. So Christ could have 
travelled from Galilee across the plain of Jezreel, through 
Samaria and Judaea up to Jerusalem to take part in the feast 
of dedication, and then have spent an indeterminate number 
of weeks on the far side of Jordan as well. 
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Ephraim and Jericho 

John 10 ends with the stay in Peraea, chapter eleven opens 
with the news of Lazarus’ illness. Jesus, however, remains “for 
two days more in the same place, then, after that he said to 
his disciples, let us go into Judaea again” 1 He delayed his 
departure, awaiting his friend’s death, and when they arrived 
in Bethany Lazarus had already been four days in his grave. 
As the burial would follow almost immediately upon the death, 
this would allow for a journey of about three days. This length 
of time, and the phrase “back into Judaea” leave us in no doubt 
that John is thinking of a departure from Peraea. The resurrec¬ 
tion of Lazarus roused the hatred of the Sanhedrin against him. 
Presided over by Caiaphas, it formally resolved to get rid of 
him. 2 For this reason he retreated with his disciples “into a 
country near the desert unto a city that is called Ephrem. And 
there he abode with his disciples”. 3 It is not certain how long 
he stayed here. To be sure the remark is added: “And the pasch 
of the Jews was at hand”, but this is only a way of picking 
up the thread of the story, and does not disclose how long Jesus 
waited here until the paschal feast was due. And so we cannot 
tell either, when he stopped working in Peraea. 

Josephus gives a clue to the location of Ephraim. Vespasian 
occupied “Bethel and Ephraim” with troops. 4 The two places 
were neighbours, and we must look for Ephraim to the north 
of Jerusalem. After Josephus there is silence for a long time. 
Eusebius (265—340) identifies this Ephraim “near the desert” 
of John 11:54, with Ephron, 5 which is, according to him, “a 

1 John 11:6 f. 

2 John 11:46-53. 

3 John 11:54. 

4 Bell. Jud. IV 9, 9 par. 551. 2 Kings 13:23 also knows of an Ephraim 
in this district; and 2 Chron. 13:9 has an 'Ephra, which the Septua- 
gint reproduces as Ephron. 

5 Onomasticon 90. The Map of Madaba (550): O’Callaghan 650 
marks an “Ephron or Ephraia from which the Lord came” north- 
cast of Bethel, and north of Rimmon. 
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large village” twenty miles north of Jerusalem. 0 In his cam¬ 
paigns, Judas Machabeus came to “Ephron, a great city situated 
on the way, strongly fortified”. 7 This description, and the direc¬ 
tion of his march makes it fit the modern et-taiyibeh. 8 As the 
crow flies it is twelve and a half miles north-east of Jerusalem, 
2679 feet high, on a hill which commands the descent to the 
Jordan. In quite recent times people could remember that the 
place was once called ' afra .® In Arabic this name has a bad 
meaning. It is derived from the verb 'afar: “to cover with dust” 
“to dirty”. “This expresses the idea of ill-will, evil action, 
misfortune.” The word 'afrit, derived from the same root, 
means “demon” and other words have an equally frightening 
connotation. And so here, as in parallel cases, “the fear that 
nomen est omen has given the town its new name”. 10 Et-taiyibeh 
means “the good” or “the pleasant”. 

Thus we can regard the equation Ephraim = Ephron = 
'afra = et-taiyibeh as historically certain. It is disturbing, 
however, to find Eusebius speaking of an Aphra “which is now 
the village of Aiphraim”, lying five miles east of Bethel. 11 Is 
he distinguishing this Aphra from his Ephraim - Ephron? 12 

6 Onomasticon 86. 1 Mach. 11:34 recounts how in 145 b.c. King 
Demetrius II of Antioch separated an “Apherima” from Samaria 
and attached it to Judaea. Abel: RB 35 (1926) 211: “Beneath this 
Grecized name we recognise Ephraim.” Cf. Alt: PJB 31 (1935) 96. 

7 1 Mach. 5:46. 2 Mach. 12:27 also speaks of this city Ephron. 

8 Picture 30. 

0 L. Einsler: ZDPV 17 (1894) 65: People in et-taiyibeh “told me the 
place used to be called 'afra”. G. Holscher: ZDPV 29 (1906) 142: 
“The sheik of the village of et-taiyibeh told me that the former name 
had been f cfre”. W. F. Albright: AASOR 14 (1924) 131 received the 
information from an Arab friend, that the Sultan Saladin gave the 
town its present name. Jakut (1225): Mamardji 143 still has 'afra. 

10 R. Hartmann: Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft 65 (1911) 538. 

11 Onomasticon 28. For Aiphraim Jerome gives Efraim. It is quite 
certain that the Ephra of 1 Kings 13:17 was in this region. In 
support of his Aphra, Eusebius cites Jos. 18:23, but the few details 
here are not sufficient to allow a precise location. 

12 W. F. Albright: AASOR 4 (1924) 124—33; JPOS 3 (1923) 36-40 
looks for the Ephraim of Eusebius in khirbet es-samieh, two and a 
half miles north of et-taiyibeh, and distinguishes it from Aphra. 
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But the name itself leads once more to 'afra = et-taiyibeh. 
There was no direct Roman road from Jerusalem to this place, so 
that Eusebius could only estimate the distance from local 
roads. He puts the distance between Jerusalem and Ephraim — 
Ephron at twenty Roman miles, that is about eighteen and a 
half miles. As the crow flies, that is about six miles too much. 
On the other hand, his data would fit Aphra, for his five miles 
would lead exactly to et-taiyibeh which lies four miles three 
furlongs to the east of Bethel: Beitin. Does this mean that we 
must distinguish Aphra from Ephraim — Ephron? We no longer 
know the road which ran from Jerusalem to et-taiyibeh in those 
days; but it could have been as much as twenty miles long. 13 
Doubt about the possibly excessive distance is no reason to 
reject the equation: Ephraim = Ephron = Aphra. “Such over¬ 
estimation often occurs in the Onomasticon.” 14 It would be 
permissible, therefore, to venerate et-taiyibeh, 15 as a place which 
Jesus visited once more when the shadow of the Passion already 
lay over him. It would hardly have been his first visit. He 
could easily have retreated in some other direction from the 
gathering storm in Jerusalem. If this was the road he took, it 
was because he had found a home here on a previous occasion, 
just as he had in Bethany. 

The synoptists have Jesus set out from Jericho to make his 
final entry into Jerusalem. St. John joins them only when they 
come to describe the entry into the city, thus leaving his readers 
to conclude that Jesus and his disciples went down from 
Ephraim to Jericho. There was a Roman road leading down. 
This road “makes possible a speedy yet not uncomfortable 
ascent from the Jordan valley up to the hills”. 16 They reached 

He is followed, but with a question-mark, by Roman Palestine , 148. 
See also the map, ibid. 

13 See the proposal by A. Alt: PJB 24 (1928) 32f. M. Noth: ZDPV66 
(1943) 45 does not consider that this route has been proved. 

14 Noth: Ibid. 

15 It has remained Christian until the present day. Two ruined 
churches testify to its having flourished in Byzantine times. On their 
condition, see A. M. Schneider: OrChr series 3, Vol. V. (1931) 15—22. 
10 P. Thomson: ZDPV 40 (1917) 75. The Romans extended most of 
the roads only after the first and second Jewish wars. See C. Kuhl: 
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the plain at the spring, f ain duk, where Passover-pilgrims from 
the north probably joined them. Soon they would be standing 
by the bigger spring, e ain es-sultan, which people like to call 
the well of Eliseus, 1 ' because the prophet had removed the bitter 
taste from the spring with a vessel of salt. 18 Immediately to the 
west of the well the mound of the ancient city of Jericho rises 
up, 333 yards long and 174 yards wide. Its history has been 
made clear by excavations. 19 The first settlement was on a level 
with the well, then down the millennia ruins were heaped upon 

PJB 24 (1928) 113—40. They followed the old highways. Even in 
more modern times these roads carried traffic, but it was only in 
1948 that they were rebuilt for military purposes by the Arab 
Legion, as the Romans had once done. See A. Augustinovic: La Terra 
Santa 25 (1950) 156. 

17 Picture 31. 18 4 Kings 2:19—22. 

19 The first were undertaken as early as 1908—9 by E. Sellin and 
C. Watzinger: Jericho , Leipzig 1913. In 1930—5 the excavations were 
continued by J. Garstang for the Palestine Exploration Fund. He 
examined the pre-historic strata as well and concluded: “Jericho 
seems to be the oldest known civilized settlement on the face of the 
earth”: QS 68 (1936) 137. Since 1952 the same society has renewed 
the excavations, supported by the British and American archaeologi¬ 
cal school in Jerusalem. The director is Kathleen Kenyon. The oldest 
city reaches back to the early Neolithic Age, and already had an 
encircling wall. We know of no other which had a fortification of 
this sort at such an early date — c. 5000 B.c. The remains of well-built 
houses and of what appeared to be a temple were also found: QS 86 
(1954) 47—55. The population may be estimated at about 3000. They 
already knew how to use the spring water for irrigating their fields: 
QS 87 (1955) 101—12. About 1550 b.c. the city went out of existence 
for a long time. There is no trace of a city wall during the later 
Bronze Age — c. 1550—1200. According to Josue 6, the walls collaps¬ 
ed after the priests had carried the Ark of the Covenant round the 
city for seven days. In the plain, a few graves belonging to this 
period have been discovered, so that the hill could not have been 
totally uninhabited. In 1954 Kathleen Kenyon discovered directly 
below the present surface of the hill, the remains of walls, and in 
them an oven and a jug belonging to the fourteenth century. “This 
proves that there was a settlement here in the fourteenth century 
which they could have attacked.” Traces of the new foundation of 
Hiel are likewise very meagre. In the course of many centuries the 
torrential rain may have washed away large parts of the remains 
of the city of Josue and Hiel. 
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ruins as city followed city, and the mound we know today was 
built up. In the days of Jesus it had long been abandoned. After 
a long interval and in spite of Josue’s curse, 20 Hiel, under King 
Achab (876-54), built a city on top. 21 A vigorous religious life 
flourished, however, for ‘disciples of the prophets’ lived here. 
Elias visited the city, and Eliseus sweetened their water-supply. 
The abundance of water and the low altitude — 770 feet below 
sea-level — assured a tropical fertility, so that men were con¬ 
stantly attracted to the place. Josue 18:21 apportions the city 
to the tribe of Benjamin; but the inhabitants did not dwell on 
the accursed mound, but in the plain. The name “city of Palms” 
refers to this. 22 

The Jericho of Jesus’ time continued this development. It 
extended along the stream running south through fields and 
gardens and spread out a mile and a quarter from the old city 
mound, over the wadi el-kelt, through which the road went 
up to Jerusalem. According to Strabo (d. 20 b.c.), this plain 
was “full of dwellings” and rich “in fruit-trees, especially 
palms”. 23 Pliny (d. a.d. 79) writes that Jericho, “planted with 
palms, and watered by springs” was the seat of a Judaean 
toparchy. 24 Josephus gives an enthusiastic description of the 
city which has succeeded the “ancient Jericho” by the well. 2 ” 
He recounts in detail the death of Herod the Great, which 
occurred in the winter palace here. His last days were filled 
with dramatic horror. He imprisoned the noblest men in the 
hippodrome, so that after his own death, their execution would 
elicit a cry of lamentation from the length and breadth of the 


20 Josue 6:26. 21 3 Kings 16:34. 

22 Judges 1:16; 3:13; Deut. 34:3; 2 Par. 28:15. 

23 Gcographica XVI 2, 41: A. Meineke, Leipzig 1925, III 1064. 

24 Naturalis Historia V 14: C. Mayhoff, Leipzig 1906, 390. 

25 Since Eliseus’ miracle the water has possessed special powers. Bell. 
Jud. IV 8, 3 par. 459—75: “From then on the water spread abroad 
a rich blessing in children and prosperity, just as it had formerly 
been the cause of barrenness and hunger .... Very little of it is 
required for great results.... It is a heavenly spot ... the air is so 
mild that the people wear linen clothes when it is snowing over the 
rest of Judaea .... In summer the heat is so oppressive that no one 
leaves the shelter of his house unless he is forced to.” 
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land. Five days before his death he had his son Antipater exe¬ 
cuted, changed his will and bequeathed Judaea to Archelaus, 
Galilee and Peraea to Antipas, and Gaulanitis and Trachonitis 
to Philip. 26 The gospel has carried the names of these three sons 
all over the world. This will and testament, made in Jericho, 
determined Jesus 5 history as well. According to Matthew 2:22 
Joseph intended to return to Bethlehem, and it was only the 
tyrannous regime of Archelaus which diverted him to Nazareth. 
The winter palace, destroyed after Herod the Great’s death, 
but rebuilt by Archelaus 27 would have been a landmark for 
Jesus as he walked from the Eliseus Well through the new 
Jericho. He would come upon it when he joined the Roman 
road which came in from the Jordan plain on the east and 
turned towards Jerusalem in the trough of the wadi el-kelt. As 
excavations have shown, 28 the palace stood on the edge of this 
road at tulul abu el-'alayik. 

As Jesus passed through Jericho, he healed a blind man. So 
all of the synoptists tell us, 29 but with Luke 18:35 it happened 
before entering the city, with Mark 10:46 and Matthew 20 :29, 
on leaving the city. This constitutes the well-known “classic 
difficulty 55 . 30 It cannot be removed by saying that Mark and 
Matthew mean the Jericho by the well, whereas Luke is think¬ 
ing of the second town to the south. 31 The old town had been 
completely obliterated. No one ever crossed its mound of ruins, 
but passed round the bottom, as they do today. “The reversal 
of order is usually explained by saying that Luke wished to 

20 Bell. Jud. I 33, 6-8 par. 659-69; Antiqu. XVII 6, 5 - 8, 2; 
par. 168-95. 

27 Bell. Jud. II 4, 2 par. 57; Antiqu. XVII 13, 1 par. 340. 

28 In 1950—1 this was undertaken on behalf of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, by J.L. Kelso: Bulletin: AASOR 120 
(1950); 123 (1951). There now came to light the largest palace ever 
yet dug up in Palestine. The finds belong to the time of Herod. 
Ibid. 120 (1950) 19, where he states that “either Archelaus or his 
father must have erected this beautiful complex of buildings as a 
winter residence, and that architects and builders were apparently 
brought from Rome”. 29 Picture 32. 

30 E. Osty: UEvangile selon Saint Luc , Paris 2 1953, 131, note 2. 

31 M.-J. Lagrange, but with a “perhaps”: Das Evangelium von Jesus 
Cbristus , tr. O. Kuss, Heidelberg 1949, 706, note 443. 
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include the story of Zacchaeus in Jericho also.” 32 The most ap¬ 
propriate place for the miracle would be the point at which 
the road left the town at the entrance to the wadi el-kelt. At 
this point the roads from north and east converged so that the 
number of pilgrims would be greatest there. Beggars know their 
business, and so they would line up with outstretched arms 
along this part of the route. According to Matthew, Jesus 
healed two blind men. Mark mentions only one called Bartimeus. 
Blind people like to band together in their misfortune, 33 and 
Mark may mention only Bartimeus because he took the initia¬ 
tive and pushed himself more to the fore. 

The special material supplied by Luke 19 :1—10 is the visit to 
the chief tax-collector Zacchaeus. Crowds of pilgrims and 
curious citizens thronged round Jesus, so that Zacchaeus had to 
climb a sycamore-tree (a fig-mulberry) to get a glimpse of him. 
The dense foliage gave him a well-hidden position. Luke’s source 
is reliable, for this species of tree still flourishes in Jericho. The 
trees are not planted in a neat avenue along both sides of the 
street, but tower up singly here and there in easy-going oriental 
disorder. Such a tree might well have happened to be growing 
there beside the main road. There was a limit to the life of the 
tree certainly, but the early Christians of Jericho may perhaps 
still have known the house of Zacchaeus, which Jesus visited 
in order to win back this lost son of Abraham. It may, of course, 
have disappeared at about the same time as the sycamore, for 
according to Josephus, in the first Jewish war Vespasian joined 
forces at this city with his subordinate, Trajan, who made his 
way from Peraea. The populace fled into the Judaean hills and 
those who remained “fell under the swords of the enemy”. 34 
Eusebius (265—340) says that the houses in the city were de¬ 
stroyed then too. “It was destroyed and a third city built in its 


32 K. H. Rengstorf: Das Evangelium nach Lukas, Gottingen 0 1952, 
211. Luke very likely also wanted to insert the parable of the pounds 
as they left the city with Jerusalem before them. Thus Osty, note 30 
above. 

33 Just before I wrote this I met three blind beggars in Jerusalem. 
They had joined hands to help each other to get through the crowds 
in the narrow streets. 34 Bell. Jud. IV 8, 1 f. par. 450—2. 
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place. This still stands today and the traces of both its predeces¬ 
sors have been preserved .” 35 This “third” Jericho (erlha) has 
never again changed its site. It lies approximately a mile to 
the east of the second, on the Jerusalem road. Recently, how¬ 
ever, it has begun to spread northwards towards the first town . 36 

35 Onomasticon 104. 

36 On Christian tradition in later times, see Kopp: Die hi. Stdtten 
pp. 316-19. 
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Bethany and Bethphage 
1. The Road to Jerusalem 

From Ephraim Jesus made a detour by Jericho, chiefly, per¬ 
haps, because his ministry had begun by the Jordan. Also the 
Baptist had been his forerunner by coming to an untimely 
death, as a witness to the commandments of God. Now he 
wanted to imitate him in his violent death. Besides this, he was 
drawn to the desolate solitude and grandeur of the mountain 
wilderness. It was there that he had renounced Satan who had 
shown him and offered him “all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them”. 1 Now he could look to the right or to 
the left of the road and again see that mountain, where he had 
chosen the way which was now leading him to his death, but 
which was also to inaugurate the rule of God, which would out¬ 
shine “all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them”. 
He was joined by many pilgrims, some of them friends and 
acquaintances from Galilee and Peraea. They were to be his 
companions and witnesses how, as he entered Jerusalem poor 
and his majesty unrecognized, he would declare himself the 
Messias of the coming kingdom of God. The road led, and still 
leads along the southern wall of the wadi el-kelt, leaving it and 
striking off south-west about three miles from present-day 
Jericho. The Koziba monastery can be seen clinging to the 
northern wall opposite. 2 In the second phase of its life, this 
monastery venerated the memory of Joachim, said by the 
Protevangelium of James , to have been the father of Mary. 3 

1 Matth. 4:8. 2 Picture 33. 

3 Founded in the fifth century in honour of the Mother of God, it 
soon attracted to itself the story of the Protevangelium. Here Joachim 
hid his sorrrow when the High Priest rejected his sacrifice because 
Anna was barren. It was here that the angel told him that Mary 
would be born. Then he took his flocks and returned to Jerusalem 
where Anna had meanwhile received the same news: Hennecke 86f. 
The Georgian calendar of feasts: Goussen 8, indicates before the Arab 
invasion on 18. 1.: “In Koziba in the monastery of the Theotokos 
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Today the road is called tal'at ed-damm: ascent of blood. Near 
khan hatrur, which Christians call the inn of the Good Samari¬ 
tan, the road meets the modern highway, which follows a 
winding course of some four and a half miles, but brings the 
traveller comfortably to the plain south of Jericho. The “ascent 
of blood” ends here. This Arabic name is the exact translitera¬ 
tion of the Hebrew ma 'aleh adummim , 4 The singular adorn 
means in general “red”, and the “red ascent” is perhaps the 
original meaning, for at this khan, twelve miles from Jerusalem, 
at an altitude of 832 feet, the rock is streaked with layers of 
ferriferous red soil, which probably gave rise to the name. On 
a hill to the north-east are the ruins of the Templars’ fort, 
destroyed in 1187 after the battle of kurun hattin, 5 and called 
ka'lat ad-damm: castle of blood. 6 In the time of Jesus, the 
khan and a castle were probably near neighbours. Jericho was 
the capital of an administrative region, and traffic and com¬ 
merce flowed up and down between it and Jerusalem. The 
presence in Jericho of Herod’s winter palace probably led to 
the increased security of the road. Hence Eusebius (265—340) 
must be referring to the fortification of the road, as it had 
existed for a long time. He knows the biblical name “Adom- 
mim”, but ma‘aleh adummim had been corrupted in the Greek 
MaX*/]So[jLV£L: “And there is a castle too.” 7 The last fortifi- 

(dedication of a church).” On 16. 1. a manuscript has: “Dedication 
of the church of the most holy Theotokos in Koziba — on the meadow 
of St. Joachim.” It is impossible to determine when the commem¬ 
oration of St. Joachim moved into predominance in the foreground. 
The last mention of the monastery was in 1253, then it disappears 
from history until its rebuilding in 1878—1901. It is made up of 
artificial grottos cut in the rock and shielded by walls in front. On 
its history see J. Vailh£: ROC 4 (1899) 526f.; A. M. Schneider: 
Romische Quartalschrift 1931, 297—332. Schneider studied the ruins 
of the old monastery as well. 4 Jos. 15:7; 18:17. 5 Picture 25. 

6 R. Rohricht: Geschichte des Konigreichs Jerusalem, Innsbruck 1898, 
444, note 4. 

7 Jerome: Onomasticon 25 adds that the village “Maledomni” is so 
called “because of the blood which was often spilled by robbers at 
this place”. This castle is mentioned about 410 in the Notitia Digni- 
tatum: R. Hartmann: ZDPV 36 (1913) 189. It is not certain if it is 
this castle which is meant in the edict of Beersheba (529): DBS I 968. 
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cation of this kind was that of the Templars. In every century 
there have been reports of how the marauding Bedouin attacked 
travellers on this road. Pilgrims almost always had an escort. 
Today the function of the khan in providing rest for man and 
beast has been superseded. Freight camels are rarely seen: lor¬ 
ries have taken their place. Travellers travel by car. It is no 
loss, if today the khan is occupied by Arab police, whose job 
is not to protect but to supervise the traffic. 

This road, beset by robbers and stained with blood, forms the 
background of the parable of the Good Samaritan of Luke 
10:30—7. That first a priest and then a Levite should have 
passed by, accords perfectly with the conditions prevailing be¬ 
fore a.d. 70. Jericho counted many priests and Levites amongst 
its population, for it was a priestly city, and they were obliged 
to supply their brethren, officiating in Jerusalem, with pro¬ 
visions. 8 There would always be some of them on the road. 
Today it is commonly assumed that it was in this khan that 
the Samaritan left the wounded man to be cared for. Did Jesus, 
too, have this place in mind when he told the parable? One 
would take a wounded man to the nearest place where atten¬ 
tion could be got. Did he, then, fall amongst thieves before he 
reached this khan or was it only after he had set out from it, 
as he went on his way? The next inn on that desert-road would 
have been in Jericho. Tradition has long seen the khan as the 
scene of the robbery, and the name itself was an encouragement 
to do so. And so Jerome describes how, when going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, St. Paula (386) “thought about that man 
in the gospel who was wounded”, and about “the place Adom- 
min which means ‘blood’, because the blood flowed here as a 
result of the many blows dealt by the robbers”. 9 This notion 
was still dominant among the crusaders. 10 

8 Billerbeck II 180-2. 0 Ep. 108, 12: CSEL LV 320. 

10 The De situ urbis Jerusalem (1130—50): Vogii£ 429, says of 
“Adomim” that “the Lord was thinking of this place when he spoke 
about the man who fell among thieves”. The only ones to place the 
attack unambiguously at this spot are Thetmar (1217): Tobler: Thet- 
mar 24; Burchard (1283): Laurent 62. There is a cistern beside the 
khan. Theodoric and others mention it: Tobler: Theodorich 69: “the 
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The first to tell a different tale was Ernoul (1231). There is 
an inn at the “red cistern”. “To this inn the Samaritan brought 
the man whom he found robbed on the road.” 11 After the 
crusades, again, the man is usually thought to have fallen 
amongst robbers at this place. The question then becomes: where 
did the Samaritan take him, for Luke 10:34 says that he laid 
him upon his beast and took him to the inn? An answer is only 
once given. According to the Itinerarium Terrae Sanctae (1345), 
the man fell amongst thieves here where there is an “inn for 
travellers”. The account proceeds: “From that place we travell¬ 
ed on for four miles when we came upon a subterranean dwell¬ 
ing: stabulum , where the Samaritan took the wounded man.” 12 
In those days, somewhere further on along the road to Jericho, 
pilgrims must have been shown a primitive inn. And then, when 
the Koziba monastery was forgotten, the legend of Joachim 
became attached to the khan for a while. 13 The present name 
and association was first expressed, as far as I know, by Nau 
(1666—74). “Is is called the khan of the Samaritan. And we 

red cistern with a chapel ... where the Templars have built a strong 
castle”. He saw the castle very shortly before its destruction. The 
text makes it possible that the chapel might mean the khan. It was 
not built for travellers, however, but for the Templars in the nearby 
castle. It is unlikely, therefore, that a mosaic which was uncovered 
on the site of the khan, belonged to this chapel. This view is re¬ 
presented by G. Governanti: La Terra Santa 22 (1947) 53 f. 

11 Michelant—Reynaud 70. 12 Golubovich IV 459. 

13 It found a home here in the fifteenth century. It is not always 
clear whether pilgrims are referring to the khan or to the fortress. 
For example J. Tucher (1479—80): Reyssbuch 359 b, speaks of a 
monastery beside the “terra rossa” to which Joachim went. Suriano 
(1485), 128, has two points, both eight miles from Jerusalem, a visit 
to which carries an indulgence: “the monastery of Joachim” and the 
place “where the man fell among thieves”. Anselm makes it all quite 
clear (1509): Enchiridion 357. First he came upon the place of the 
attack. “Upon the hill on the left is some old masonry where 
Joachim’s house was.” People thought that the ruins of the Templar 
fortress were the Joachim monastery. Fabri (1480), II 82 f., has a 
different story. He approached from Jericho. The Germans call the 
place of the khan “red stream” because of the blood shed. And 
then, on his way to Bethany, he found the house to which Joachim 
retired. 
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were told that the inn, to which the compassionate unbeliever 
brought his wounded man, stood on this spot.” 14 

After this khan the road holds to the old Roman road for 
about two miles until it reaches the wadi es-sidr. John 12:1 links 
up with the synoptists in the sentence: “Six days before the 
pasch, Jesus came to Bethania.” If this place was his immediate 
objective with his disciples, must he not have parted company 
with the pilgrims at this spot, and taken the local road to 
Bethany through the wadi es-sikke? Or is he supposed to have 
turned off to the right along the Roman road at this point and 
climbed the Mount of Olives, to turn south over its crest, down 
into Bethany? It would seem that Jesus preferred this route, for 
when he travelled from Peraea through Jericho and up to Jeru¬ 
salem to raise Lazarus, 15 no pilgrims hindered him: they all took 
the shortest and best route to Jerusalem. But on that occasion, 
too, he followed the Roman road and climbed over the crest 
of the Mount of Olives and down into Bethany. The oldest 
tradition certainly places his meeting with Martha on this 
route. It was accustomed to this route being used also by 
other travellers from Jericho to Bethany. Thus in 570 the 
Anonymus of Piacenza, coming from Jericho, could still climb 
the Mount of Olives and then “turn off left” to Bethany. 10 
The Roman road reaches its greatest altitude on the saddle 
between the most northerly summit, which bears the German 
Augusta-Viktoria hospice, and the next rise on the south of 
it, which carries the Greek shrine, Viri Galilaei. 17 In those days 
the road still curved in from the direction of Ephraim and 
Bethel through Anathoth, so that the procession of pilgrims 
became bigger. At this point, we must suppose, Jesus left the 
crowds. They learned that he would be following them on the 
next day, and so many came out to meet him waving palm 
branches. 18 Did he go back again over the Mount of Olives so 
as to enter Jerusalem from the same road? Coming from 

14 Nau 348. 15 John 11. 10 Geyer 170. 

17 It is certain that it arrived at this point. Apart from this, its route 
along separate stretches of the way cannot be determined. See 
P. Thomson: ZDPV 40 (1917) 78 f.; Dalman: Jerusalem 249—51; 
Roman Palestine 182. 18 John 12 :12 f. 
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Bethphage, the descent was easiest, and also the most festive, 
for at this point on the Mount of Olives he met pilgrims com¬ 
ing from the west and east of Jordan, and also from the north¬ 
east of Judaea. Today the road runs easily down from this 
saddle into the Cedron valley, and up along the northern city- 
wall, meeting the main artery from Galilee and Samaria at 
the Damascus Gate. The Roman road would have followed 
essentially the same route, but most pilgrims would presumably 
turn south along the Cedron valley where a bridle-path still 
runs. Did they then enter through the Sheep Gate or what is 
now the Golden Gate, if that were open to non-priests, and 
come in right at the temple-square? This is not very likely. 
Laden with their baggage, they would probably look for their 
lodgings first, and then go up to the temple by the gate nearest 
them. 


2. Bethphage 

According to Mark 11:1, Jesus sent two of his disciples on 
ahead “to Bethphage and Bethany on Olivet” 10 to loose the 
foal of an ass which stood before the door of a house in “the 
village”. Is it Bethany which is meant? 20 Certainly it would be, 
were “Bethphage” only a later gloss. 21 Yet Luke 19:29 also 
has the sequence Bethphage — Bethany. Matthew 21:1, on the 
other hand, mentions only Bethphage, as being the place where 
the entry to Jerusalem began. This is correct, according to 
John 12:12, because the departure was from Bethany. Mark 
and Luke may have this formal sequence because it was familiar 
to visitors to Bethany who travelled over the Roman road and 
the Mount of Olives. Today the summit with the Church of 
the Ascension has a village on it called et-tor: the mountain. 
A few scattered houses extend along the northern road for 
about five hundred yards, as far as the point where once the 
Roman road came in: others extend south for about eight 
hundred and fifty yards, down to the modern Bethphage, which 

10 Following the Textus Receptus. Vulgate omits “Bethphage” in 
Mark. 20 So, for example, Schmid: Mark 207. 

21 For the reasons see Lohmeyer: Mark 228. 
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lies in a hollow. The name is now attached simply to the church 
and monastery of the Franciscans, who bought the land with 
its ruins, in 1880. A footpath runs from here to the grave of 
Lazarus in Bethany half a mile or so away. In the time of 
Jesus, this village was situated higher up nearer the peak of 
ras esh-shiyah. Today, gardens and walls block the direct line 
of communication between Bethphage and the old Bethany. In 
those days the distance between the two would run to about 
half a mile. 

Probably the name means “Fig-house”, from the word pag 
meaning “unripe fig”. 22 The oldest information we have such 
as that given by Eusebius, 23 says no more than the gospel: that 
Bethphage is a village on the Mount of Olives. 


a. The Pla£e where Jesus met Martha and Mary 

The pictures and Bible texts which appear in the church at 
Bethphage today tell only of the mounting of the ass, yet the 
oldest stratum of veneration at this shrine, concerned the meet¬ 
ing of Jesus with Martha and Mary. As he approached Bethany 
after the death of Lazarus, Martha hurried out first to meet 
him. 24 She called her sister, Mary. “For Jesus had not yet come 
into the town; but he was still in that place where Martha 
had met him.” 25 The most ancient tradition has it that Jesus 
turned south from the Roman road on the Mount of Olives. 

22 Cf. Klein: Encyclopaedia Judaica IV, Berlin 1929, 416; Abel: 
Geographic 279; Origen: Com. in Matt. 16:17: GCS X 532 derives 
the second half of the word from the Syrian, and translates it “house 
of the jaw-bones”. At the sacrifices these were a perquisite of the 
priests; and so, according to him, Bethphage was a “priestly village”. 
So also in Horn, in Luc. 37: GCS IX 217; Com. in Joh. 10 : 18: 
GCS IV 203 f. Dalman: Orte u. Wege 271, thinks it is the Latin 
pagHS y in which case the meaning of Bethphage would be “village 
of the pagi”, that is “the country district of Jerusalem” or “its 
precincts”. 

23 Onomasticon 58. Even the Talmud is confused. See Neubauer 
147-149; Dalman: Orte u. Wege 269-71; Klein: (note 22 above) 
assumes that the village was beside the modern et-tdr. 

24 John 11:20. 25 John 11:30. 
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On the Saturday before Palm Sunday, Aetheria (385) took 
part in the procession from Jerusalem to Bethany, for, according 
to John 12:1, Jesus had arrived there “six days before the 
paschal feast”; but before they arrived there, she observes: 
“If you gcffrom Jerusalem to Lazarium (Bethany), about five 
hundred paces from this place you find a church on the road 
at the place where the Lord met Mary, the sister of Lazarus.” 20 
The processions in those days left from the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and followed the steep middle road up the Mount 
of Olives to the Constantine basilica (Eleona) and then, beyond 
it, turned south east to Bethany. Five hundred paces short of 
this place the procession made a halt in a church “on the 
road”. Here the liturgy was read which included the words 
telling of our Lord’s meeting with Mary. The early Christians, 
therefore, who built this church, had no doubt that Jesus had 
come from Jericho by the Roman road over the Mount of 
Olives. Moreover, they considered the site of the present shrine 
to be the place of the meeting, clearly because a footpath turned 
off here for Bethany. Because of the outlook over the wilderness, 
the Dead Sea and the mountains of Transjordan, it is an inviting 
place for a rest and conversation. 27 It is striking that the liturgy 
read at this place mentioned only Mary and not her sister, 
who, after all, was the first to arrive. Presumably Mary had 
assumed greater importance because, by anointing Jesus, she 
had especially endeared herself to Christians. 

At this point the liturgy does not mention the fetching and 
mounting of the ass. So it must have been later that the name 
“Bethphage” moved to its present site. This is evident from 
the Georgian calendar (before 638). For June 4 it indicates: 
“On the hill above Bethany, dedication of the church, com¬ 
memoration of Mary and Martha.” 28 As in Aetheria’s account, 
the church is not associated with any place-name. The celebra¬ 
tion includes Martha, but there is still no mention of Palm 
Sunday. The calendar does mention Bethphage, but it links 
no biblical incident with it — only saints-days. 29 

20 Geyer 82. 27 Picture 34. 

28 Goussen 23. 

22 Such feasts were appointed for the “hamlet of Bethphage” on 


10 Kopp, Places 
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Silence surrounds this church after this time. No doubt the 
Arabs destroyed it. But the memory was not forgotten. At 
the beginning of the crusading period, Daniel (1106) picks out 
the site of Bethany. “About one verst (over half a mile) away, 
in the direction of Jerusalem, stands a pillar where Martha 
met Jesus.” 30 She was the first to hurry out to meet Jesus, and 
that is why he prefers to mention her. The church had gone, 
but not the memory of the meeting. 

b. The Place where the ass was mounted 

According to Matthew 21:1, Jesus sent two of his disciples 
on ahead into Bethphage, with orders to loose an ass and her 
foal, and bring them to him. According to both Mark and 
Matthew, Jesus waited for the ass outside the village. At some 
date which we can no longer ascertain, tradition linked this 
spot with the meeting. Daniel (1106) echoes it clearly when 
he says: “And at that very spot Jesus mounted the ass,” adding, 
expounding Scripture quite incorrectly, “when he had raised 
Lazarus from the dead.” 31 The earlier testimony of the monk 
Epiphanius (750—800) points incontestably to this place. He 
says that the place where the ass was mounted was “about a 
thousand paces” from the Church of the Ascension, and that 
Bethany was as much again further on. 32 This location of the 
site of the meeting fulfils every demand of logic. Jesus could 
easily have had an ass brought to him in Bethany; but the 
steep road is bad and a hazard for rider and beast until one 
gets over the crest of the Mount of Olives at the ridge beside 
the old shrine. At this point Jesus could have mounted the ass 
for the processional entry. Bethphage was close enough to the 
place we are speaking of, for the disciples to carry out his wish 
quickly. 

Jerome says that St. Paula (386) visited Bethany and then 
“Bethphage, the village of the priestly jaw-bones, and the 

May 26; August 24; September 5: Ibid. 23; 30; 31. For May 26, the 
manuscript of Kekelidze, 94, writes: ,,£v Tvj xwuy) B^G^ayT) 

,5 ° A. Leskien: ZDPV 7 (1884) 30. The edition of Khitrowo, 22, has 
“tower” instead of “pillar”. 31 Khitrowo 22. 32 PG CXX 268. 
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place where the capricious foal of unbelievers felt the Lord’s 
rein.” 33 He accepts Bethphage as meaning “house of the jaw¬ 
bones” uncritically from Origen. Was it here that Jesus mounted 
the foal, or was it outside the village? Theodosius (530) throws 
more light on the subject. “On the Mount of Olives the Lord 
rested his shoulders upon a stone, and both shoulders sank 
into the stone as into soft wax. This place is called Ancona, 
and a church has been built there. Near this is the church 
containing St. Thekla, and the place is called Bethphage. From 
this place they brought the foal of the ass on which the Lord 
sat.” 34 To begin with the place is fixed by the church “Ancona”, 
which commemorates the imprint of the shoulders in the rock. 
The Latin word is a rendering of “elbow” ayxcov which 
describes the configuration of the land, or of “picture” sbtcov 
which describes the imprint of the shoulders. To the south of 
the Russian tower are the ruins of a church which must be 
regarded as this “Ancona”. 35 So this Bethphage also contained 
a church with the bones of St. Thekla. 30 In those days Theo¬ 
dosius counted twenty-four churches on the Mount of Olives, 37 
and according to him and also the Georgian calendar, three of 
these were close together on the summit of the Russian domain. 
The walls of this enclose a considerable piece of ground which 
extends down close to the church in the modern village of 
Bethphage. When Jesus reached the road in this hollow, coming 
down from Bethany, the village would be lying in front of him 
to the north. 38 He did not set foot in the place, obviously because 
then as now the road over the summit of the Mount of Olives 
ran past the west side of the present Russian domain. That 
was why he had the ass brought from that place. Theodosius 
expressly states that the beast was led out from that village. The 
modern Bethphage is not upon the site of the ancient village. But 
all the evidence points to this junction with the road from 
Bethany, as the starting-point of the Palm Sunday procession. 

33 Ep. 108, 12: CSEL LV 320. 34 Geyer 146. 

35 Abel: Jerusalem 390; Riess: ZDPV 8 (1885) 155-61. 

30 The Georgian festival calendar: Goussen 27; 33 notes her com¬ 
memoration here on July 26 and September 24. 

37 Geyer 140. 38 Picture 35. 
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During the crusades, the memory of the meeting with Martha 
and Mary faded away. The place was given the name of Beth- 
phage, and only Palm Sunday was commemorated. 39 At this 
place, John of Wurzburg saw “two stone towers, one of which 
is a church”. 40 Presumably the other was a fort for the protec¬ 
tion of pilgrims. Theodoric, too, (1172) found a chapel here, 
and a stone from which the Lord mounted the ass. 41 In 1877 
when looking for stones, a fellah found the lost block of stone, 
with frescoes and inscriptions of the crusaders. The Francis¬ 
cans bought the land and the stone and put it in their church. 
While building, they came upon remains of the medieval church. 
In 1950 they had the pictures cleaned and touched up. On 
the north side the two disciples are shown untying the foal 
and the ass: on the south is the raising of Lazarus. The scene 
on the east side is presumably an incident during the entry 
into Jerusalem. The western counterpart is too much effaced 
to be recognizable. Only one figure remains, and it might be 
Jesus. In 1950 Martha and Mary were filled in opposite him; 42 
but it is very doubtful if this addition is true to the original. 

There is evidence, however, that locates Bethphage on the 
main-road between Jerusalem and Jericho. Bethany may always 
have had a link with Jerusalem along the line of the modern 
road. In any case, a few individuals have taken it to be the 
route of the Palm Sunday procession, when the pilgrims used 
it. The monk Bernard (870) must have done so. He went up 
the steep road past Gethsemani, visited the Church of the 
Ascension on the summit, and then turned off towards Bethany 
without a mention of Bethphage. From there he returned to 
Jerusalem, obviously by what is now the main road. Then he 

39 De situ urbis Jerusalem (1130—50) draws on two sources. One still 
knows the correct location of Bethphage “formerly a priests’ village”; 
for the place is near the Eleona Church, built as an oratory by the 
crusaders and called Pater Noster: Vogu£ 414. The other source has 
the later location: “between Bethany and Olivet is Bethphage”: 
Ibid. 427. 40 Tobler: Descriptiones 134. 

41 Tobler: Theodorich 52. The stone was known to Humbert of 
Dijon in 1332: RB 62 (1955) 535. According to Poggibonsi (1346—50) 
41, Jesus sat upon it when he sent the apostles into the village. 

42 Cf. the description by B. Bagatti: SBF 1 (1950—51) 227—246. 
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continues: “On the descent from the Mount of Olives on the 
west side you are shown a marble stone from which the Lord 
mounted the ass.” 43 The pool of Siloam was the next stop. His 
route thus speaks for the Bethany-Jerusalem road. 

Eugesippus-Fretellus (1148) relied upon older sources. Ac¬ 
cording to them, the road led up from the Cedron valley 
between the Mount of Olives and the Mount of Offence, past 
Bethphage to Bethany. 41 The offence which Solomon gave by 
setting up idols, 45 had been located on a peak separated from 
Olivet by a trough, through which the main road from Jeru¬ 
salem runs to Bethany a mile and a half away, on the east. 

Travelling from Bethany to Jerusalem, Burchard (1283) saw 
“Bethphage ... a very small village ... at the foot of the Mount 
of Offence. Now we come to the place where the Lord mounted 
the ass, and forthwith the city with the temple and the Church 
of the Sepulchre comes into view. Now we are at the downward 
slope of the Mount of Olives, where he saw the city and wept 
bitterly.” 46 At the Mount of Offence where the road turns 
into the Cedron valley and where the city comes into view, 
is the place, according to this opinion, where Jesus mounted 
the ass, and wept over Jerusalem as he came down the hill. 

The map of Marino Sanuto (1310) has a picture of a fig-tree 
at the place where the road passes by the Mount of Offence. 
Jesus was coming from Bethany when he caused the barren 
fig-tree to wither away. 47 In the interval, however, it had been 
made to flourish again for the benefit of pilgrims. 48 And then 
just where the road sinks into the Cedron valley the map is 
marked: “Christ’s road on the ass”. 49 

43 Tobler—Molinier 317. 44 PG CXXXIII 1000; PL CLV 1048. 

45 3 Kings 11 :7; 4 Kings 23 : 13. 40 Laurent 62. 

47 Mark 11:12-14; Matt. 21:18 f. 

48 Poggibonsi (1346—50), 70 found this fig-tree half-way along the 
road to Bethany, and beside it “a very big stone”. But he knew the 
genuine Bethphage, and so he does not make Jesus mount the ass 
at this spot. The tree went on having successors at this spot. Roger, 
(1631) 171, saw it there and affirmed that it still bore no fruit, 
although its neighbours did. 49 Map in Vogii<$ 436. 
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c. The Route of the Entry into Jerusalem 

This Jericho road is ruled out, however, as the route of the 
Palm Sunday procession, because Bethphage on the heights 
of the Mount of Olives is guaranteed by a solid tradition. How 
did the error arise? The way down past Gethsemani into the 
Cedron valley is steep and stony. For this reason many prob¬ 
ably rejected it as the route of the entry into Jerusalem. The 
convenient Roman road on the north side of Olivet was for¬ 
gotten, and Bethphage shifted towards the Jericho road. Today 
there are three footpaths leading up from the Gethsemani 
church. Is the middle one, running past Dominus flevit, the 
route of the entry, as is commonly supposed? This straight line 
up to the summit is venerable indeed, for it is the real path of the 
Redeemer. It is the shortest route from Bethany, where Jesus 
retired during the days before his Passion. 50 He led his disciples 
up here on the day of the Ascension. For this reason the Chris¬ 
tians of Jerusalem in older times commemorated his Passion and 
glorification in the church of Eleona and Imbomon (Ascen¬ 
sion), which lie on this path. On Palm Sunday, too, pro¬ 
cessions used to leave the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
climb up to these two shrines. After celebrating the liturgy, 
bishop and people returned “very slowly (lente et lente) . .. 
with palm or olive twigs in their hands.’ 551 These two shrines 
along with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, formed a sacred 
triad capable of bringing the whole work of Redemption vivid¬ 
ly before the mind. 

There is no indication in the centuries which follow that 
this Palm Sunday route was meant to be an exact following in 
the footsteps of Jesus. 52 It is only after crusading times that 
evidence begins to flow in support of the Dominus flevit which 
lies half-way along the route on a slight rise to the north. They 
claimed that Jesus dismounted at this point and shed tears over 
Jerusalem. 53 But this site is not hallowed by great age, no 

50 Mark 11:11; Matt. 21:17; cf. Luke 21:37. 

51 Aetheria (385): Geyer 83 f. 

52 On the history of the Palm procession in Jerusalem see C. Felicolo: 
La Terra Santa 22 (1947) 33—38. 

53 We must regard Ricoldus (1294) as the first witness: Laurent 109. 
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Christian church is there to confirm it, and the ruins there are 
those of a mosque/ 4 In spite of everything, it has prevailed. 
Opposite the ruins of the mosque the Franciscans have a mon¬ 
astery, and on its street wall is a plaque with the notice: Locus , 
in quo Dominus videns civitatem flevit super illam. 55 

The third oldest testimony comes from Humbert de Dijon 
(1322). It shows that there were already doubts about the 
Dominus flevit. He reports: “Half-way along ... is a stone 
where Christ wept on Palm Sunday when he saw the city of 
Jerusalem. He got down onto it from the foal and mounted the 
ass, because, some say, the foal was young and capricious, or 
because the road down was so hard that it became obstinate 
and would not be ridden. ' ,G We see how this ride down was 
already suggesting problems. The few riders I saw upon this 
road had all dismounted and were walking along beside their 
horse or ass/ 7 Even many pedestrians avoid the route because 
it is such hard going/ 8 Palm Sunday processions by the Latin 

On climbing down from the Eleona (Pater Noster) Church Odoricus 
(1320): Laurent 151, saw the stone from which he “preached” and 
wept over Jerusalem. According to Poggibonsi (1346-50) 42 this 
stone was “a huge block of rock, grey in colour”. 

51 Abel: Jerusalem 408; 412. 

j The Franciscans discovered a necropolis on their domain, which 
dated back to the first century and apparently contained some graves 
of Jewish Christians. See B. Bagatti: SBF 3 (1952-3) 149-184. In 
1954 the remains of a Byzantine church were found, no doubt one 
of the twenty-four known to Theodosius (530) on Olivet. It has been 
icbuilt, but the altar does not stand in the original eastern apse, but 
by the west wall. From the huge glass window one can see the 
temple-court, which vividly brings to life the scene of the Dominus 
flevit. 

50 RB 62 (1955) 534 f. A contemporary, Ludolph of Sudheim (1336 
to 1341): De itinere Terrae Sanctae: F. Deycks, Stuttgart 1851, 86, 
declared when he saw this precipitous path, that Christ must have 
been a “good rider”. 

57 On account of this, Werli of Zimber (1483-4), Reyssbuch 146 b, 
along with other pilgrims, when returning from Bethany, sent the 
asses back by the Jericho road, and climbed down this path on foot. 

For this reason stone steps were laid for pilgrims even in Byzantine 
times. An Armenian pilgrim-report in the seventh century says 800 
steps led from Mary’s tomb in the Cedron valley to the summit: 
QS (1896) 348. The Commemoratorium de casts Dei (808) counts 537: 
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Church were re-introduced in 1933. These start out from 
Bethphage, turn down into the middle path when they reach 
the summit, but avoid the steep descent by turning between 
Eleona and the Benedictine convent into the southern path, 
which follows a wide arc, and is practicable for animals, and 
re-joins the steep, straight route at Gethsemani below. This 
convenient detour is of late date. 59 Even the procession on foot — 
the Patriarch does not ride on an ass — avoids the difficult 
descent past the Dominus flevit. Did Jesus and the ass dare to 
attempt this steep, bumpy descent? Even on foot, a man must 
walk warily. Hence it is inconceivable that a jubilant crowd 
thronged round him, throwing their garments in front of him 
along this path. 

The biblical route on Palm Sunday must therefore have 
been something like this. Jesus mounted the ass and rode along 
the road up to the top of the hill, passing Bethphage on his 
right. At this point he was still about five hundred yards from 
the Roman road. Today, a great part of this stretch is taken 
up by the Greek shrine Viri Galilaei, and is enclosed by a 
a high wall which blocks the view towards Jerusalem; but in 
those days it was quite unimpeded. It could have been at this 
point that Jesus “seeing the city, wept over it”. 00 Then he joined 
the Roman road, where his small escort from Bethany became 
a stream; and the crowds came pouring out from Jerusalem 
waving palms, 01 for they had heard he was coming, from pil¬ 
grims who had arrived the day before. 


Tobler-Molinier 304. Five of these stone steps have been preserved 
in the garden of the Russian Church of St. Mary Magdalen. 

59 The map of Marino Sanuto (1310) does not yet give it. The northern 
ascent is through the trough between the crest with the Church of the 
Ascension and the Viri Galilaei. Being a natural route it is old. But 
the going is most uncomfortable, hence it would seem to be excluded 
as the route of the Palm Sunday procession. 

60 Luke 19:41. 

61 Some, for example, Bultmann: John 319and Wikenhauser: John 822, 
have doubted whether palms grow in Jerusalem. They grow there 
all right. There are a number, for example, in the Cedron valley 
opposite the Gethsemani church; but the dates do not ripen because 
of the altitude, and so the trees are not numerous. 
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3. Bethany 

John is the only evangelist to describe the raising of Lazarus 
in Bethany the “town of Mary and of Martha her sister”. 02 By 
his frequent visits to them, Jesus was drawn specially close to 
this family, and in comparison the rest of the inhabitants fell 
into the shade. Hence the unnamed village of Luke 10:38—42, 
where Martha took Jesus into her house and where Mary sat at 
his feet, must be Bethany. This bond would enable Jesus to 
visit this family “six days before the pasch” without having 
any particular reason. During this visit, Mary anointed his 
feet, as described in John 12:1-8. Mark 14:3-9 and Mat¬ 
thew 26:6—13 also relate the incident. The name of the woman 
who anointed not his feet, but his head, is not given, and with 
Mark and Matthew, this act of love did not occur until after 
the entry into the city. 03 John leads us to suppose that the 
anointing took place in the house of this family; Mark and 
Matthew, on the other hand, expressly say that it happened in 
the house of Simon the leper, who was the host. Luke passes 
over the scene in Bethany and describes the earlier anointing 
of Jesus’ feet by the unnamed sinner in the house of Simon 
the Pharisee. 04 The Latin Church identified this woman with 
Mary Magdalen mentioned in Luke 8:2, and this woman, in 
turn, with Mary the sister of Martha. 05 This was the cause of 
much confusion later on over Bethany. The questions of biblical 
topography are as follows, then: can we still find Lazarus’ 

62 John 11:1. 

03 Strathmann: John 185: “It can be seen how carelessly tradition has 
been treated.” Wikenhauser: John 226: “Since John mentions a parti¬ 
cular date, his timing might preferably be accepted”, perhaps “ John 
passed over the anointing of the head as obviously to be taken for 
granted”. 

64 Luke 7:36-50. 

U. Holzmeister: Die Magdalenenfrage in der kirchlichen Uber- 
lieferung, Innsbruck 1922. The latest attempt on any serious scale, 
which I have found, to identify these three women, is that by 
A. O’Rahilly: The Family at Bethany , Oxford 1949, 192: “.. . it is 
still open to anyone ... to maintain that the Sinful Woman, Mary 
the sister of Martha and Mary the Magdalen are, in all probability, 
one and the same person.” 
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tomb and the house where he and his sisters lived, and the 
house where Simon gave the meal to his guests? 

At an early date, the tomb became the centre of the place. 
Aetheria (385) writes: “Lazarium, that is to say, Bethany.” 60 
From this was derived the Arabic name el-'azariye, the “L” 
having been mistakenly taken for the article. 07 Bethany is the 
‘Anania of the tribe of Benjamin in 2 Esdras 11:32. 68 Accord¬ 
ing to John 11:18, the village was fifteen stadia, that is, one 
and three quarter miles from Jerusalem. Eusebius (265—340) 
estimates the distance from Jerusalem of “this village ... on 
the slope of Olivet” at two Roman miles, that is just short of 
two miles. 69 Other early information is much the same. It fixes 
the situation more or less, but cannot tell us whether biblical 
Bethany lay east or west of modern Bethany, which adjoins the 
tomb of Lazarus on the south-east. The excavations of 1951-3 
prove that Bethany lay a little further up to the west on the 
slope of the ras esh-shiyah. 70 At this place the Franciscans own 
an olive orchard, and thorough examination has shown that 
this plot was inhabited from the Persian period until the Middle 
Ages. 71 

The excavations support the authenticity of the tomb. It ful¬ 
fils the Jewish stipulation that it be outside the village. Early 
tradition honoured it with a church, proved to have been there 
as early as 390. 72 There is a stream of evidence after that; but 
historical clarity came only with the excavations, begun when 
the Franciscans were clearing the ruins for rebuilding and 

68 Geyer 82. 

C7 The inhabitants have given up the tradition of Lazarus. In the 
mosque at the tomb is a cenotaph commemorating not him, but a 
certain 'uzer-Esra. On this man see F. Fenner: ZDPV 29 (1906) 152. 
68 This view of W.F. Albright: AASOR4 (1924) 158 f., has prevailed. 
See Abel: Geographic 243. 60 Onomasticon 59. 

70 When the Passionists built their monastery on the top of the slope, 
about 325 yards from the tomb, isolated finds showed habitation 
from about 1500 b.c. until a.d. 100. See Vincent: RB 11 (1914) 438 
to 441. 

71 S. Sailer directed the excavations: Excavations in the ancient town 
of Bethany: SBF 2 (1951-2) 119-62; Stamped impressions on the 
pottery of Bethany: SBF 3 (1952—3) 5—36. 7J Onomasticon 59. 
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examined them. 73 The fourth century church faced east and had 
a nave and two aisles. An atrium adjoined the west side and 
linked the church to the tomb of Lazarus. An earthquake 
destroyed the church in the fifth century, but a second building 
seems soon to have taken its place. This new church was sited 
fourteen yards further east, and in the twelfth century was 
restored and altered. In the same period a Benedictine convent 
arose on the south, behind the tomb. This had a defence-tower 
on the west end. The ruins of this are still standing. On the 
north, the monastery was bounded by a church, and from the 
crypt a passage now led into the tomb. It was so closely con¬ 
nected with the ancient shrine, that Theodoric (1172) speaks of 
a “double church (duplex ecclesia )”, 74 Today, twenty-two 
narrow rock steps lead from the north into the tomb. 75 These 
were cut by the Franciscans between 1566 and 1575 70 when 
the Moslems blocked up the original entrance. One goes down 
them into the ancient vestibule, about eleven feet by seven. In 
the east wall is the blocked-up door which once led into the 
tomb. In the west wall of the adjoining mosque, once the crypt 
of the monastery church, is the original entrance walled-up. 
From the vestibule, one climbs down two steps into a narrow 
passage leading five feet into the grave-chamber, which is seven 
and a half feet long and eight feet wide. At first one can see 
nothing but smooth walls; but through gaps in them, one can 
eventually make out that there are niches in the rock on three 
sides, and these widen out at the bottom. 77 The dead were thus 
laid against the wall on a slightly raised part of the floor, 
wrapped in linen cloths. This vaulted and shelved grave for 
three corpses exactly corresponds to a Jewish type. It would 
also fit John’s curt description in 11:38 “it was a cave, and a 
stone was laid over it”. Jesus would be standing in the vesti¬ 
bule when he said: “Take away the stone”, which in these graves 

73 S. J. Sailer directed the excavations: Excavations at Bethany , 
Jerusalem 1957. 74 Tobler: Theodorich 68. 

75 Picture 36. 

70 Evidence in T. Tobler: Topographic von Jerusalem , Berlin 1854, 
II 458. 

77 Cf. Fenner’s description of the tomb (see note 68 above) 161-3. 
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lay horizontally, closing the way down. This rock chamber, 
therefore, fulfils all the topographical requirements. The rais¬ 
ing of Lazarus roused not only the entire village, but the San¬ 
hedrin as well. 78 For this reason the early Christians may well 
never have forgotten the site of this grave.'" 

78 John 11:46-53. 

70 On attempts to determine the site of the house of Simon and of 
Lazarus, Mary and Martha, cf. Kopp: Die hi. Stdtten, pp. 335—8. 
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i 

7he Temple 

1. In the Old Testament 

The site of Jerusalem was destined by nature for a city. 1 At this 
point the line from the north, from Syria, Galilee and Samaria, 
intersects with the line from the west running across the wilderness 
of Judaea, down into the Jordan valley, and out into the lands 
lying to the east. The settlements, however, arose not at this inter¬ 
section, but on the slope of what was later the site of the temple, 
a slope descending from north to south, bounded on the east by 
the Cedron valley and on the west by the city valley, the 
Tyropoeon. 2 These two valleys converge below the south end 
of the hill, so that it has protection on three sides. In this arid 
land the real magnet which attracted the first inhabitants must, 
however, undoubtedly have been the spring at the eastern foot 
of the hill. Excavations show that, from about 3000 b.c. on¬ 
wards, generation followed generation here until life was 
extinguished at the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus. Today the 
hill is outside the city wall, and very few houses remain upon it. 

The first time the city is mentioned in the Bible is in Gen¬ 
esis 14:18 when, after rescuing Lot, Abraham met Melchisedech, 
the “king of Salem”. In the Amarna letters and later in Assyrian 

1 Picture 37. 

2 In Josephus: Bell. Jud. V, 4, 1 par. 140 the name “valley of the 
cheese-maker” appears. The valley starts to the north of the Damas¬ 
cus Gate, runs along close to the west wall of the temple, through the 
city and ends south-west of the Pool of Siloe in the Cedron valley. 
“City valley” is thus the most exact description. 
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sources the city is called Urusalim, the same name as the 
Aramaic Jerusalem. The name means: “the foundation of the 
(god) Salem”. 3 In the days of the judges the Jebusite clan ruled 
here, and they changed the name to Jebus. The tribes of Juda 
and Benjamin forced their way right up to the gates of this 
citadel; but David was the first to conquer the city c. 1000 b.c. 
and make it the centre of his kingdom. 4 Once more the name 
was Jerusalem, but also the “city of David” or, from the 
vanquished citadel of the Jebusites, “Sion”. 5 * The foundation 
of a world-centre was laid when God commanded David: “Go 
up, and build an altar to the Lord in the threshing-floor of 
Aravna the Jebusite.” 0 That he was to go up points to the open 
space beyond the northern city wall. This was, and is, the 
highest point on the rock, 2418 feet high, 7 and has remained 
the sacred central point in the kubbet es-sakhra, the dome of 
the Rock. 8 It is quite certain that later on this rock was used 
as an altar of burnt-offerings; but we cannot prove that David 
himself chose this spot in the threshing-floor to be his altar. 
Between 970 and 930, Solomon erected his palace buildings 
between this altar and the northern city wall, on the site of 
the present aksa mosque. 9 Then he honoured his father’s shrine 
by building a temple which he enclosed within the same encircl¬ 
ing wall. Thus the king’s palace and the “house of Jahweh” 
formed a unit. For many centuries this was the only place on 
the face of the whole earth where the one God was known and 
worshipped in prayers and sacrifice. This awe-inspiring fact 
made the royal palace recede more and more into the back¬ 
ground, so that like the whole of Jerusalem in fact, it finally 
became practically an appendage to the temple. Some details 

3 According to Vincent: Jerusalem AT 612, this is “indubitably the 
meaning’’; for “according to the notion current in the oriental world” 
a city owes its existence to the express will of its deity or that deity’s 
special presence. 

4 Picture 38. 5 Cf. 3 Kings 8:1. 

0 2 Kings 24:18; 1 Par. 21 :18. Many suppose that David replaced 

an older shrine with his own. B. Maisler: JPOS 10 (1930) 185: “We 
must assume that the old cult site was chosen as the central Israelite- 

Jewish sanctuary.” 7 Dalman: Jerusalem 116. 

8 Picture 39. 0 Picture 38. 
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remain uncertain, 10 but the two later buildings followed, in the 
main, the plan of the first. A spacious outer court enclosed the 
temple. The buildings were a rectangle, its axis running from 
east to west. In the inner court stood the altar of burnt offerings, 
measuring twenty cubits (over ten yards) long and wide, and 
ten cubits high, as described in 2 Paralipomenon 4:1. 11 From 
here, steps led up into the fore-court, screened probably by the 
rich veil mentioned in 2 Paralipomenon 3:14. A door led into 
the Holy Place which contained the golden altar of incense, 
the table with the shew-bread and five candle-sticks on each 
side. Beyond this, separated from it by a wooden partition 
with a door, was the completely unlit Holy of Holies contain¬ 
ing the Ark of the Covenant. The fore-court was ten cubits 
long, the Holy Place forty, the Holy of Holies twenty. All 
the rooms had the same breadth, twenty cubits. 12 The dimen¬ 
sions were quite small, because here in the house of Jahweh, 
only the priests dared come near to God. 

In 586 the temple was destroyed by the Babylonians. In 537, 
under Cyrus, the first exiles returned, and the flame of sacrifice 
was rekindled. But the second temple was not completed till 
515. It was built on the same ground-plan as the first. The Holy 
of Holies, too, was restored, though the Ark of the Covenant 
with the two Cherubim was gone. But the dark room remained 
nevertheless the brightest place of all, on account of God’s 

10 Cf. Vincent’s researches: Jerusalem AT 373—423; A. Parrot: Le 
Temple de Jerusalem , Neuchatel —Paris 1954, 12—44. 

11 1 cubit = 1 / 2 yard. On the feast of dedication the brass altar was 
too small for the abundance of sacrifices, so that Solomon had to 
offer them “in the middle of the court”: 3 Kings 8 :64. Parrot: Ibid. 
31. This was presumably “the great rock which protruded at this 
spot”. But it would seem that the rock only became the altar-foun¬ 
dation in the reign of Achaz (736—716), who, according to 4 Kings 
16:10—15, removed the “brass altar” and put in a “big one” for the 
daily sacrifices. Cf. G. Dalman: Neue Petra-Forschungen und der 
Heilige Felsen von Jerusalem , Leipzig 1912, 138; 149. H. W. Hertz- 
berg: JPOS 12 (1932) 39, assumes that it was only in the “second 
temple that the rock rose above its surroundings, the inner court, to 
any considerable extent”; hence “the rock cannot have assumed a 
religious significance before the time of the second temple”. 

12 Vincent: Jerusalem AT 386. 
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special presence. But it was accessible only to the High Priest, 
once a year. The furnishings had become poorer; for example, 
the Holy Place now had one candlestick instead of ten; but it 
was a seven-branched candlestick. Love and veneration for the 
Temple nevertheless increased. This was the heart of the nation, 
and so at this period “Mount Sion” moved from the old secular 
city to the temple-area. 13 


2. In the Time of Jesus 

In the eighteenth year of his reign, that is in 20—19 b.c., 
Herod (37—4 b.c.), who was ambitious architecturally as in 
other ways, began to build the third temple. The bulk of the 
work was carried out during the first ten years: it was completed 
under the procurator Albinus (62—4). 14 Hence they could say 
to Jesus: “Six and forty years was this temple in building.” ^ 
And John 8:59 and 10:31 also become intelligible: “... they 
took up stones to cast at him”. As the building operations had 
been going on for forty-six years, there would still be stones 
lying about. Herod doubled the temple area. 10 The downward 
slope of the temple-hill could be made level only by being built 
up. And so the site of the old royal palace on the south was 
brought up to the same level by a mighty substructure which 
reached a height of 123 feet. This substructure is now called 
“Solomon’s stables” beneath the aksa mosque. Herod brought 
the fortress of Antonia, which stood eighty feet high on a rock 

13 Cf. for example, Ps. 73 (74) 2. The third Sion moved to die south¬ 
west hill. Josephus: Bell. Jud. V, 4, 1 par. 137 looked for the city 
of David on this spot. For Christians, this hill has continued until 
the present day to be regarded as Sion. 

14 Antiqu. XX 9, 7 par. 219. With his usual exaggeration of numbers, 
Josephus observes that 18000 labourers lost their livelihood at that 
time. 15 John 2:20. 

16 Today it is a rectangle, 520 yds by 325 yds. C. Schick: Die Stifts - 
hiitte , der Tempel und der Tempelplatz , Berlin 1896, 240, gives these 
exact measurements: east side: 513 yds; west side: 526 yds; south 
side: 306 yds; north side: 343 yds. According to Dalman: Jerusalem 
120, the present shape of the place is, however, “the form given 
to it when the Roman city was built, that is, Hadrian’s city”. 
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on the north-west, inside the ring of the temple wall. The life 
and activity of the holy place was thus under control. Two 
flights of steps led up to it to make speedy intervention possible. 
This was how the captain rescued St. Paul from the raging 
mob and allowed him then to speak to the people from the 
steps, as we read in Acts 21:31—40. 

Of the gates in the east wall, leading into the temple area 
the Mischnah mentions only one, the Susan Gate. Josephus over¬ 
looks it, which is understandable if it was not a public gate, but 
for the use of priests only. 17 Since Byzantine times it has been 
known as the Golden Gate. It is disputed whether its present 
form is early Islamic or older; 18 but “it is probable that the 
lower part goes back to Herod’s time.” 19 Hence the present 
Golden Gate probably occupies the site of the ancient Susan 
Gate. Josephus knew a gate on the north, probably identical 
with the Tadi Gate of the Mischnah. This, too, seems to have 
been closed to ordinary traffic. 20 On the other hand a stream 
of traffic flowed from ancient Jerusalem through two gates on 
the south into the temple area. The Mischnah calls them the 
Huldah Gates, after the prophetess of that name mentioned in 
4 Kings 22:14 and 2 Paralipomenon 34:22. The eastern one 
had three entrances, the western, two. When Herod extended 
the temple-square across the old royal palace to this point, 
tunnel-like passages had to be installed to bring visitors up. 21 
These gates, now blocked up, saw a great spate of traffic in 
the time of Jesus. 22 The main stream of traffic came even then, 

17 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 304: “Perhaps it was for the use of priests 
only.” 

18 Cf. Watzinger II 144; A. M. Schneider: 2DPV 65 (1942) 120; 
Vincent: Jerusalem AT 579, who places the construction “about the 
middle of the fifth century”. 

19 Watzinger II 41; and also C. Schick: 2DPV 22 (1899) 97 and 
Dalman: Jerusalem 255, trace the oldest parts back to this time. 

20 Dalman: Jerusalem 235. 

21 On these two gates and the tunnels, see Vincent AT 568—73. 

22 According to Joach. Jeremias: 2DPV 65 (1942) 118 “every morn¬ 
ing during the seven days of the feast of Tabernacles the procession 
came from Siloe, where water was drawn for the solemn libation, 
up to the temple” through the west gate. 
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however, from the upper city on the west of the temple which 
was separated from it by the city valley (Tyropoeon), now 
almost filled in by the debris of centuries. 23 Josephus knew of 
four gates in the west wall. He says that “a great many steps” 
led down into the valley and up again into the city. Seen from 
the temple area, they give “the impression of an amphitheatre”. 24 
In this west side, the Mischnah mentions only the Coponius 
Gate, because it was and remained the most important. It must 
be identical with the modern bab es-silsile: Chain Gate. To 
this day, the west-east road from the Jaffa Gate comes in, 
almost in a straight line, at this gate. This road ran along the 
inside edge of the first city wall in Jesus’ time. In front of the 
temple area it crossed the north-south road through the city 
valley on a viaduct. This is where in 1867—70 Wilson discovered 
the arch, fourteen yards wide, first built in Roman times which 
has been named after him. 25 

Along the four inner sides of the temple wall ran pillared 
halls, roofed with cedar wood. From the New Testament, 
everyone has heard of the one supposed to have been built by 
Solomon and called “Solomon’s Porch”. This, like the porches 
on the north and west sides, was supported by two rows of 
pillars. The most impressive, that on the south and called the 
“Royal Porch”, had 162 pillars set in four rows, eighty-one 
feet high. The fourth row were set in the wall so that three 
aisles were formed, having a total breadth of thirty-five yards. 

These pillared porches enclosed the Court of the Gentiles. 
In the later days of the second temple there had been this 
“outer” court, open to all, 26 and the “inner” court, reserved for 
Jews who were Levitically pure. The sanctuary was like a 
fortress surrounded by walls. From the outer court, which was 
on a lower level than the inner court, steps, “numbering twelve 

23 The temple hill is 2418 ft high, and the upper city to the north¬ 
west of the present city wall rises to an altitude of 2567 ft. 

24 Antiqu. XV 11, 5 par. 410. 

25 Watzinger II 39: “The Wilson Arch might be regarded as a replace¬ 
ment for a ruined bridge of Herod’s time.” According to Vincent: 
Jerusalem AT 61, the arch is “of Roman origin”, but its present 
structure “cannot go back earlier than the fifth or sixth century”. 

26 Cf. proofs in Parrot (see note 10 above) 54 f. 
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on the average’V' led up to a terrace, sixteen feet broad; and 
then from the terrace five more steps led up to the four gates 
at the north and south, which opened into the inner fore-courts. 
On the east side there was only one gate. A railing in front of 
the terrace indicated where the sanctuary proper began. Various 
stones were spaced out with notices in Greek and Latin warning 
the pagan not to cross this boundary. “Anyone who is seized is 
himself responsible for the death which results.” 28 Was this an 
allusion to the danger which the trespasser ran of being lynched? 
Or had the Roman authorities ceded to the Jewish tribunal the 
right of inflicting the death penalty in this case? This question 
must remain open. 29 

The main stream of visitors climbed the steps up to the 
impressive gate on the east side which led into the Court of 
Women. The doors were of Corinthian brass. It must have 
been the Beautiful Gate of Acts 3:2, where the lame beggar 
was sitting “so that he might ask alms of them that went into 
the temple”. On the inner wall were thirteen offertory boxes 
for obligatory and voluntary gifts. They had narrow necks like 
trumpets so that no thieving hand could reach in and take the 
money. This court was open to women who were levitically 
pure, hence the name. But they were permitted also to go up 
the semi-circle of fifteen steps which led from its west side up 
to the Nicanor Gate, and from this vantage point they had a 
clear view of the Court of Men and the temple building. 

27 C. Schick: Stiftshiittc (sec note 16 above) 155. 

28 The first Greek warning notice-board was taken to the museum 
at Istanbul in 1871. The second, also Greek, less carefully composed, 
was found in 1935 when a street was being laid outside the Mary 
Gate (Stephen Gate). See the account by J. H. Iliffe: QDAP 6 (1936) 
1—3. This stone is in the Palestine Museum in Jerusalem. No Latin 
notice has yet been discovered. 

20 Even the words which Titus addressed to the besieged do not 
decide the matter. He pointed to the warning slabs on the railing 
and went on: “Have we not given you leave to execute those who 
transgress this law, even if they are Romans?”: Bell. ]ud. VI 2, 4 par. 
126. These words need not be a recognition of the right of the Jewish 
court to pass sentence of death. They may only imply that the 
Romans refrained from taking action against lynch-law in such a 
case. 
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It is “highly probable” 30 that the altar of burnt offerings in the 
Court of Men stood above the rock which lies under the dome of 
the so-called Mosque of Omar. 31 The mass of rock is nineteen 
yards long, fourteen broad and, on average, five feet high. 32 
According to Josephus, the altar of burnt offerings was twenty- 
seven yards square and eight yards high. 33 He must have inclu- 

30 Dalman: Petra-Forscbungen (note 11 above) 149. Others are even 
more assured in their views: for example, B. J. Benzinger: Hebrdiscbe 
Archaeologie , Leipzig 3 1927, 212: “Everything points to the con¬ 
clusion, nothing against it, that this rock protuberance always sup¬ 
ported the altar.” Joach. Jeremias: Golgotha , Leipzig 1926, 65: “It 
is certain that the altar of burnt-sacrifice used to stand upon this 
rock.” When the temple was destroyed, Jewish devotion clung to 
this rock, which was the only holy thing left. Jeremias: Ibid. 66, 
thinks, that it can be proved that from 200 a.d. onwards they be¬ 
lieved that the Holy of Holies had been located above it. Christian 
authors perpetuated this belief right down to modern times. As far 
as I know, A. E. Mader was the last who thought this to be “more 
likely”: L. f. 77?. u. K. IX Freiburg i. Br. 1937, 1042. Cf. Dalman’s 
reasons for rejecting the theory: Petra-Forscbungen 114; 136 f.; 149. 
Some things certainly do remain a mystery. As long as the Moslems 
do not permit any research under the present platform, the lay-out 
of the floor will remain hidden and so we will be unable to fix the 
position of the outlet for the blood flowing from the altar. The 
favourite theory, supported by Schick: Stiftshiitte (note 16 above) 
243 f., and Jeremias: Golgotha 65, that this blood flowed through the 
big hollow in the heart of the rock and down into the Cedron valley, 
has to be rejected. See Dalman: Petra-Forscbungen 141; Vincent: 
Jerusalem AT 564. 

31 Picture 39. This was not built by the conqueror of Jerusalem but by 
Caliph Abd el-Melik in 687—91. The architect’s choice of an octagon 
was probably influenced by the Church of the Ascension. 

32 Measurements according to Vincent: Ibid. 562. We know nothing 
of the original shape of this rock. David may already have cut it, or 
the Moslems may have done so at a much later date when they built 
the mosque, or it might have been the Templars when they used 
the rock slab as an altar in 1114. Nor is it known to what height 
above the ground the rock rose at the various periods of its history. 
The present platform of the temple area only came into existence 
with the designing of the mosque. Formerly, therefore, the rock might 
have been sunk more deeply in the ground, so that only its upper 
segment protruded into the temple area. This would make reasonable 
the hypothesis that at one time, not the huge mass of rock, but only 
its peak supported the Holy of Holies. 33 Bell. Jud. V 5, 6 par. 22 
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ded the whole mass of rock which was enclosed by the stones. 34 
The altar “tapered off by degrees towards the top”. 35 From 
the south side a ramp led up to the top, upon which fire burned 
day and night. The place where the animals were slaughtered 
was to the north of the altar. Between that and the temple 
stood the brass wash basin where the priests purified themselves 
before offering sacrifice. 

Twelve steps led up into the vestibule. “Its height and 
breadth were both a hundred cubits.” 30 In area and in height 
it greatly exceeded the two other rooms of the temple. Through 
its open entrance could be seen the double-door, hung with a 
rich veil and leading into the Holy Place accessible only to 
priests. “Within its length of forty cubits it contained, the 
seven-branched candlestick, the table of shew-bread, and the 
altar of incense.” 3 ' Then came the Holy of Holies which is 
“twenty cubits square and is separated from the ante-room by 
a curtain. 38 It has absolutely nothing in it and no one may 
set foot in it, no hand touch it, no eye see it.” 30 Only the High 
Priest might enter it once a year on the Day of Atonement. 

Everyone was delighted with the magnificence of Herod’s 
temple; 40 but it did not last long. All that remained were a 


34 The Mishna states that it was only fifty-two feet broad and 
thirteen high. According to Vincent: Jerusalem AT 524, Josephus 
must be preferred. The Mishna may only have been describing a 
monument “which would be realized in Messianic times”: RB 61 
(1954) 417. 

35 Schiirer II 344. From Josephus and the Mishna we can assume 
“that by degrees the blocks became smaller and smaller”: J. Hildes- 
heimer: Die Beschreibung des herodianischen Tempels im Traktat 
Middoth und bei Flavius Josephus , Berlin 1876, 13. 

30 Bell. Jud. V 5, 4 par. 207. 

37 Ibid. V 5, 5 par. 216. 

38 The Mishna tells us that two curtains hung here. According to 
Hildesheimer: Tempel (note 35 above) 17, the view that there was 
a single curtain is “also represented in the Mishna”. 

39 Bell. Jud. V 5, 5 par. 219. 

40 Ibid. V 5, 6 par. 222; 223: “Everything to delight eye and heart 
was presented by the outward appearance of the temple.... It 
dazzled the eye like sunlight. To strangers approaching Jerusalem it 
shone out from afar like a snow-clad hill; for, where it was not 
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few of its immense stones in the wall round the temple precinct. 
Most of them are in the Jew’s Wailing Wall where five courses 
still rise above ground, fifteen being underground. 


3. In the Gospels 

Luke alone brings the temple into the early story of Jesus. 
In 1:5—22 he tells how the angel Gabriel appeared to Zachary 
while he was making the offering of incense, and heralded the 
birth of John. Zachary was not a member of the priestly 
aristocracy from which the High Priests had to be drawn, 
but belonged to one of the twenty-four classes of ordinary 
priests who were obliged to take turns of serving in the temple 
for a week at a time. The class of Abia, to which Zachary 
belonged, is mentioned in 1 Paralipomenon 24:10 as the eighth 
class. When they were arranging the temple duties, as Luke 
knows 1:9, it fell to Zachary’s lot to offer daily the morning 
and evening sacrifice of incense prescribed in Exodus 30:7f. 
Each priest was permitted to carry out this august duty once 
only in his life-time. 41 From a golden vessel, Zachary had to 
scatter the incense upon the glowing coals, which another priest 
had laid upon the altar. When, in accordance with the rubrics, he 
bowed in adoration, Gabriel appeared to him, standing on the 
right side of the altar, where the table with the twelve shew- 
breads stood. The promise, his comment and the angel’s reply 
delayed his emergence through the court to the top step from 
which he should have pronounced the customary blessing upon 
the impatiently waiting people. 42 He could only move his lips. 
And so he knew that Gabriel really had struck him dumb, 
“until the day when this is accomplished”. 43 

For forty days after the birth of a son, for eighty days after 
the birth of a daughter, the Jewish law declared that the 
mother was ritually unclean. According to Luke 2:22 Mary 
submitted to this law, and with Joseph and the child she made 

golden, it radiated a brilliant white.” The disciple expressed the 
same enthusiasm: “Master, behold what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here!” Mark 13:1. 

41 Billerbeck II 58 . 42 Numbers 6:24—6. 43 Luke 1:20. 
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a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to make her offering for purification. 
Coming from Bethlehem along the main road, she entered the 
temple precinct through the Coponius Gate. By inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit alone, Simeon entered the temple (Eepov) at the 
very same moment, while the widow Anna was serving God 
here “night and day, by fastings and prayers”. 44 We are not 
told where exactly these two met the Holy Family. The Greek 
word tspov denotes the whole wide area with all its buildings. 
The gospels and Josephus always use the word va oc, for the 
actual temple with forecourt, Holy Place and Holy of Holies. 
These two then, praised the Redeemer, either in the Court of 
the Gentiles, or they met the Holy Family in the Court of 
Women, where Mary would first of all have to arrange with 
the priests for the offering. As she was poor, the rule of Levi¬ 
ticus 12:8 applied to her: “If she cannot lay her hand on a lamb 
fit to be offered, she must bring two turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons, one as a burnt-sacrifice and one by way of amends.” 
And so Mary would go up to the Nicanor Gate with her poor- 
woman’s sacrifice. Here she had to stop, but she may well have 
watched the priest going up the ramp on the south side of the 
altar and burning one of the sacrificial animals completely — 
the burnt sacrifice — and the fat only of the other — the sin- 
offering — because the flesh belonged to the priests. Joseph 
probably went through the door to the altar. All this was 
in obedience to a clear legal prescription; but, according to 
Luke 2:22, the visit to the temple had also in view — “to 
present him to the Lord”. The verse which follows explains 
what this means. Luke refers to the precept of Exodus 13:2; 
13 :13; and 34 :20, that every male child be consecrated to the 
Lord. He belonged, that is, to God, and the parents received 
him back by paying the redemption price. This payment of five 
shekels, about one pound sterling, could be made by Mary to 
any priest in the country, that is to any servant of the temple. 
Now she was fulfilling both separate duties at once and taking 
the opportunity of “presenting”, that is of sacrificing her 
child to God in his temple. She paid the redemption price of 

44 Luke 2 :37. 
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course, but had no wish to buy her son back from God, but 
rather desired to consecrate him utterly to his service. And so 
after making her offering for purification she remained a little 
longer standing at the Nicanor Gate, that will be what Luke 
means. She looked across the open court to the curtain in front 
of the Holy Place, and her spirit penetrated the Holy of Holies, 
praying that her Child would utterly consume his life in the 
service of God. 

At Passover, Pentecost, and the feast of Tabernacles all male 
Israelites were supposed to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
This was a counsel of perfection which few could follow, if 
only because of the expense and time involved. Luke 2:41 
simply states that “His parents went every year to Jerusalem 
according to the custom of the feast.” Out of piety, Mary went 
with them of her own free will. Poverty may have prevented 
the Holy Family from going regularly on the other two festi¬ 
vals. Jesus may have taken part in these pilgrimages when he 
was younger, but the law only obliged him to do so when he 
turned twelve years old. 45 Luke stresses his fulfilment of this 
law in connection with his first public appearance. From then 
on he probably made the pilgrimage from Nazareth every year, 
but it is only his visit to the temple when twelve years old 
that is recorded in the gospel. As Luke’s impressive account 
tells us, Mary and Joseph only discovered that he was not 
amongst “their kinsfolk and acquaintances” after they “had 
gone a whole day’s journey”. 40 Back they went and three days 

45 Joach. Jeremias: Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu I, Leipzig 1923, 88: 
“Here and there in the Talmud the end of the thirteenth year is men¬ 
tioned as the limit by which time the duty must have been ful¬ 
filled .... The number twelve is often used as a round number be¬ 
cause of its symbolic significance.” 

40 Luke 2 :44. The common practice was to make pilgrimages on 
foot. Galilean pilgrims could travel unmolested across most of 
Judaea. The route only became dangerous when they reached the 
narrow glen with the 'ain el-haramlye —Robber Well— (twenty-one 
and a half miles from Jerusalem today) and then eight and a half 
miles further on (counting by the modern road) when they reached 
the frontier of hostile Samaria. Before reaching these danger-points, 
smaller groups had to form into a caravan. Ancient tradition is com¬ 
pletely silent about the site of the stop on the first night when Mary 
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later found him “in the temple, in the midst of the doctors, 
hearing them and asking them questions”. 47 The temple pre¬ 
cincts (ispov) covered such a wide area that to decide where 
it was that Jesus sat amongst the teachers would be sheer guess¬ 
work. We might have in mind the synagogue which is known 
to have existed within the temple precincts. 48 It was there to 
supply a liturgy of the word of God for the priests and Levites 
who were on duty in the temple. But was it also open as a place 
for discussions, and particularly lively on feast days, with many 
visitors pressing questions on the scribes? Those who wanted 
strictly Jewish society would prefer the porches in the Court 
of Women. For pagan inquirers the obvious place would be 
the porches under the pillars round the outer court. The porch 
on the north wall would probably be avoided because the 
fortress of Antonia was too close to its west end; the most 
splendid porch of all on the south was not attractive because 
it had only recently been built by Herod, and was apparently 
still the scene of noisy trade. But Solomon’s Porch on the east 
side was held in great honour. It was supposed to have been 
built by the king himself. According to John 10:23 f., Jesus 
was walking up and down there when the Jews tried to draw 
him into an argument. It was in this same porch that Peter 
preached to the people. 49 The early Christians used to meet here 
regularly. “They were all with one accord in Solomon’s Porch.” 00 
Thus, even later on it seems to have been regarded as specially 

and Joseph sought their Son in vain. The modern el-blre, ten miles 
north of Jerusalem on the road to Samaria and Galilee, is too close 
to be considered a day’s journey. This village appears in Church 
history for the first time during the crusades. Theodoric (1172): 
Tobler: Theodoricb 92 knew of a church of our Lady at the place. 
On one side it had a tall stone cross which the pilgrims had set up 
on seven steps so that from its base they could see the Tower of 
David at the Jaffa Gate. The ruins of this church did not disappear 
until 1914. On the history of the place see Abel: RB 35 (1926) 273—5. 
When it was built, was this church meant to commemorate the search 
by Mary and Joseph? Apparently it was not, for this tradition can 
be only shown to exist from the thirteenth century. Cr. Enchiridion 
167 f. 47 Luke 2:46. 

48 S. Krauss: Synagogale Altertiimer , Berlin—Vienna 1922, 66—72. 

49 Acts 3 :12—26. 60 Acts 5 :13. 
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convenient for religious discussions. Here, therefore, is the most 
likely place to look for the twelve year old Jesus teaching and 
being taught, without affirming categorically that Luke had 
Solomon’s Porch in mind when he described the scene. 

Because of the hostile attitude of the Jews (John 7:1—10), 
Jesus came up with some hesitation from Galilee, to the feast 
of Tabernacles. This was a feast of thanksgiving for the harvest 
of fruit, wine, and oil. At the same time, the Israelites were 
supposed to recall their wanderings in the wilderness by living 
for a week, by day and night in huts made of leafy twigs. Hence 
Jesus lived for seven days in such a leafy hut, perhaps on the 
flat roof of a friend’s house in the city, or, more likely, on the 
Mount of Olives. 51 During the festival week, before the morning 
sacrifice, a priest filled a golden pitcher with water at the Pool of 
Siloe. 52 A priest chosen by lot poured out this libation of water 
into a silver basin on the altar, and into another vessel, a drink- 
offering of wine. Through an opening in the bottom of the 
vessels, the libations flowed over the altar and were led away 
underground. Then followed the procession round the altar of 
burnt-sacrifice, while the hallel psalms were being recited (Pss. 
113—18). At certain verses, those taking part waved their festive 
bunches of palms, willows, and myrtle. Only on the days of 
this procession was even Jesus permitted to pass between the 
altar and the temple, for this space was normally reserved for 
the priests. On the eighth day they stopped living in their huts, 
and the libation of water ceased. Consequently the last day of 
the feast when Jesus cried: “If any man thirst, let him come 
to me, and drink” 53 must have been the seventh day. Taking 
advantage of the solemn libation of water, he emphasized that 
no ceremony of the Old Testament could quench the thirst of 
the soul; but to be united with him brings the promise of water 
that creates life and brings peace. After the first day of the 
festival, four tall candlesticks in the Court of Women threw 
light over the whole city in the evenings and nights of the 
festival week. In its radiance a torch-light dance, with music, 

51 John 8 :1. 

52 See Billerbeck II 781—808 on the liturgy of the feast. 

53 John 7:37. 
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took place in the Court of Women. This could have given rise 
to the admonition to the enthusiastic festive crowd: “I am the 
light of the world/’ 54 

At an early date the passage about the woman taken in 
adultery was inserted in the account of this feast. 53 “All the 
people” came to Jesus, therefore he sat down to teach them. 
The easiest place to imagine this crowd, which must have in¬ 
cluded pagans as well, would be in the outer Court of the Gen¬ 
tiles. “And the scribes and pharisees bring to him a woman 
taken in adultery.” 56 They asked him if she ought to be stoned 
according to the prescription of Moses. Leviticus 20 :10 decrees 
death, without specifying by what means, for a married adul¬ 
terer or adulteress. On the other hand, Deuteronomy 22:23 f. 
provides for the stoning of an adulterous betrothed person. 
As this kind of execution was mentioned for Jesus to decide, 
it was most likely an affianced bride that stood before him, 
and in view of the custom of early marriage, she was very 
likely a young girl. 57 Why did they ask him to judge? If he 
condemned, did they intend to arraign him before the Romans 
for ascribing to the Sanhedrin the right to pronounce the death 
penalty? This is most improbable. They had found him in the 
Court of the Gentiles, the people were hanging on his words. 
The Pharisees knew him as the friend of publicans and sinners 
and expected him to say “No”. If he did so he would be a rebel 
against Moses, and that would destroy his authority. He 
avoided the trap by saying: “ He that is without sin let him 
first cast a stone at her.” 58 Were they just going to take the 
adulteress to trial, or had they just tried her, and were not sure 
how to execute the sentence? 59 

54 John 8 :12. 

55 John 8:2—11. Wikenhauser: John 165: “This is not a part of the 
original gospel of John... . The story comes from an old tradition, 
however, and its historicity is unassailable.” 

50 John 8 :3. 

57 For an adulterous woman and her seducer, the Mishna prescribes 
strangling. In Jesus’ day this prescription may not yet have been in 
force. Blinzler 108: “At that time all cases would be punished by 
stoning.” 53 John 8 :7. 

59 Joach. Jeremias accepts the second possibility: ZNW 43 (1950) 
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This scene is important for the trial of Jesus in Luke 22:66—71. 
It proves that the Sanhedrin met on the temple hill. No one 
disputes the fact that its seat originally was in the “hewn-stone 
room”, the gazith , in the south-west sector of the Court of the 
Priests. Did it move from here at a later date? Josephus reports 
that the first wall stretched from the tower of Hippicus at the 
Jaffa Gate to the Xystus, touched the council-chamber (PouXy)) 4 
and ended in the porch of pillars which encloses the sanctuary 
on the west. 60 The Xystus was the great market-square enclosed 
by four pillared porches, to the west of the city valley or Tyro- 
poeon, across which a bridge led up to the gate of the temple- 
area — bab es-silsile. Josephus can be interpreted to mean that 
this council-chamber lay on the course of this wall between 
the Xystus and the temple-hill. 61 Another interpretation is also 
possible, that it was situated at the south-west corner of the 
temple precinct, where the city wall met the gate. 62 In any case 
we must conclude that the Sandhedrin also held sessions outside 
the priests’ court in buildings which extended as far as the gate 
leading out across the city valley towards the Xystus. 63 But it 
did not leave the sacred precincts. The passage about the adul¬ 
teress clearly shows that her trial had taken place, or was about 


145—50. In this indecision he sees a proof that without Roman 
sanction, the Sanhedrin was powerless to carry out the death-sentence. 
00 Bell. Jud. V 4, 2 par. 144. 

01 According to Josephus, so Dalman thinks: Jerusalem 193 f., “the 
council-chamber of Jerusalem, which must correspond to that of the 
Sanhedrin” lay by the Xystus. This uncertainty is increased by a 
report in the Talmud which says that forty years before the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple, the Sanhedrin had moved out of the “gazith” 
into the “shops”. According to Schiirer II 264 we “cannot make any 
use of” this late account. 

62 Schiirer II 263: “The pouXr) is probably on the temple-hill.” 
Jcremias: Golgotha (note 30 above) 43, note 8: “It is commonly 
but mistakenly sought today outside the temple precincts.” Biller- 
beck I 999: “As far as the Jews are concerned the assembly hall was 
undoubtedly within the temple area.” 

63 According to Vincent: Jerusalem AT 513, the Sanhedrin gradually 
moved from the inner court to the outer court as far as the city 
gate. Cf. S. B. Hoenig: The Great Sanhedrin , Philadelphia 1953, 
75-84. 
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to take place within the temple-area. She would not have been 
marched aimlessly up here, had the court been outside by the 
Xystus. 

Mark 12:41—4 and Luke 21:1—4 contain the passage about 
the widow’s mite. Jesus watched the people throwing their 
money into the offertory-boxes (yaCocpuXaxiov). As in John 8 :20, 
the same word can also mean the “treasury” if applied to the 
boxes in the aggregate. The scene is in the Court of Women, 
the inner wall of which contained thirteen of these boxes for 
obligatory or voluntary offerings. There were priests standing 
there to answer questions and direct the offerings into the 
appropriate boxes. Many rich people probably announced the 
amount of their offering in a loud voice; but it was only the 
widow’s gift which Jesus noticed, for he judged everyone and 
everything purely by inner disposition, and so she, with her 
penny-offering was recognized as the greatest benefactor of 
them all. 

In the parable, recorded in Luke 18:9—14, Jesus castigates 
the religious hypocrisy of the Pharisees. A Pharisee and a publi¬ 
can went up to the temple-area, it may have been at the hour 
of the official morning or afternoon burnt-sacrifice, when 
crowds would be pouring in through the gates. The self-assured 
Pharisee, congratulating himself on his perfection, walked right 
up to the sanctuary, as far as the law permitted him to go, 
and if he were bringing an offering for sacrifice, he would have 
been permitted to go right up to the centre of the altar. 04 With 
apparent contempt he pointed back to the publican who stood 
“afar off”. The phrase is not very appropriate if meant to 
indicate merely the distance between the altar and the Nicanor 
Gate. Probably the parable assumes that both men had gone 

04 According to the Mishna: Hildesheimer: Tempel (note 35 above) 
14, those who were not priests were not permitted to enter this area 
“except when bringing their offering”. According to Josephus: Bell. 
]ud. V 5, 6 par. 227, women were never permitted “even when 
ritually clean” to go beyond their own court. Josephus, Jerusalem 
born son of a distinguished priestly family, can be trusted more than 
later Jewish authors on the details of temple ceremonial. According 
to Tos. Er. II 1 women were also permitted to be present at the offer¬ 
ing of their sacrifice. See Dalman: Orte u. Wege 313, note 3. 
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up the steps into the Court of Women. Then the publican be¬ 
came oppressed by the sense of his own unworthiness, and re¬ 
mained, humble and overcome, in a corner of the porch at the 
entrance, while the Pharisee strode pompously right down the 
centre and up to the Nicanor Gate. 

According to Mark 1:44 and Matthew 8 :4, Jesus said to the 
leper whom he cured: “Go, shew thyself to the priest, and offer 
the gift which Moses commanded.” Leviticus 14 :2—32 describes 
how the priest went “out of the camp” to make sure that the 
leper had been cured. If he found it so, then followed the sacri¬ 
fices of purification. Leprosy was the concern not of the physi¬ 
cians, but of the priests. People were less afraid of the disease 
than of the uncleanness which the sick man transferred to 
everything and everyone. If the law of Moses was being ob¬ 
served, the priest would examine the leper outside the temple 
precincts — “outside the camp”. Once pronounced clean, the 
leper was permitted to enter the Court of Women in order to 
perform there the elaborate ceremonial of purification, which 
concluded on the eighth day with a threefold animal sacrifice. 60 

Through which gate did the entry on Palm Sunday take 
place? The Susan Gate in the east wall is ruled out, even if 
it had been open to ordinary traffic; for Matthew 21:10 says: 
“When he was come into Jerusalem, the whole city was moved.” 
Following the straight line up from the Cedron valley to this 
gate, he would not have set foot in the city. But that he had come 
through the city first, we know from Matthew 21:12, which 
continues: “And Jesus went into the temple of God.” This 
sequence is indicated by Mark 11:11 as well: “And he entered 
into Jerusalem, into the temple.” The accompanying crowds 
enthusiastically acclaimed him as the “Son of David”, 00 who 
was to restore his kingdom. That thought may have caused the 
crowd to go through ancient Jerusalem, the authentic city of 
David. If that were so, the entry could have been made through 
either of the gates in the south wall. The direct route is steep, 
whereas the detour by the Pool of Siloe is tolerably easy, even 

05 For a description of the ritual see Billerbeck IV 757—63. 

00 Lohmeyer: Mark 225: “This is obviously not a genealogical name, 
but the eschatological name of honour.” 


11 Kopp, Places 
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for mounted travellers. “The whole city” could mean, how¬ 
ever, that the procession wound its way through the more 
modern upper part of the city. So we have no pointer even to 
a reasonable conjecture about the gate where Jesus dismounted 
from the donkey before entering the holy place. 

John 2:14—6 places the cleansing of the temple at the be¬ 
ginning of our Lord’s public activity: the synoptists place it at 
the close. Matthew 21:12 f. and Luke 19 :45 f. place it on Palm 
Sunday: Mark 11:15—17 places it on the Monday following. 
In Mark and Matthew the cleansing is restricted to money¬ 
changers and pigeon-sellers. To these, John adds sheep and 
cattle-dealers. They led the animals in, quite openly with ropes, 
so that Jesus found material at hand, with which to plait a 
scourge. He performed this action in the Court of the Gentiles, 
for he “suffered not that any man should carry a vessel through 
the temple”. 67 It was tempting to take a short-cut across the 
outer court when carrying things from one temple-gate to an¬ 
other. Even this minor form of selfishness was abhorrent to him 
in this place, where the soul should be turned completely to 
God alone. For the same reason, might he not have been offended 
by much of the organized business carried on in the Court of 
Women, by the priests themselves? Priests stood there beside the 
thirteen offertory-boxes, supervising the money for sacrifices 
and gifts. 68 The recognized currency was that of Tyre. When 
exchange was required, did the priests always send the giver 
out to the money-changers in the outer court? Every Israelite 
had to pay the temple-tax due at Passover. 60 This amounted 
to half a shekel, that is about two shillings. Many people paid 

07 Mark 11:16. According to Billcrbeck II 27, the rabbis would not 
for a moment have tolerated the idea of anyone crossing the square 
wearing shoes or carrying staff or purse. 

68 Were doves and wine on sale here too? The passages from the 
Talmud, quoted by Billerbeck I 850, are not compelling enough to 
permit a conclusion about the exact place where buying and selling 
took place. Probably the priests used the money received, to buy 
sacrifices in the city or in the outer court. Lambs were brought into 
the inner court: Ibid. II 37; but they were waiting there, not to be 
sold, but to be led off to the altar of burnt-sacrifice. 

60 Cf. Matt. 17:24. 
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this when up for their paschal visit. This was one of the reasons 
why the tables of the money-changers stood there in readiness; 
but they certainly were not standing in the Court of Women, 
where Jesus did not attack whatever business was being carried 
on: he at least tolerated it. His attack was aimed solely at the 
money-changers and animal-dealers in the outer Court of the 
Gentiles. The unseemly haggling and din made the court into 
a “den of robbers”. 70 Is this cleansing of the temple historically 
credible? The Court of Women itself was not free from all 
business. Besides, in Jesus’ day the liberal-minded Sadducees 
had a majority in the Sanhedrin, and they were able to permit 
“the sale of pigeons and of doves and money-changing” with¬ 
out any qualms. 71 The money-changers set up their tables, it is 
most probable, at the entrance-gates of the temple area or at 
the approaches to the sanctuary. Sellers of the quiet pigeons 
were no doubt also allowed so far. It is more difficult to imagine 
where and how the bleating sheep and lowing cattle were kept.'" 
Any dealings in this sort of livestock would have had to take 
place as far away from the sanctuary as possible. The most 
likely place would be the Royal Porch at the south end. Herod 
was the hated man who had built this extension, and so it lacked 
all atmosphere of venerable antiquity. Even for the devout, a 
semi-profane air filled these arcades,' 3 so that in the corners of 
this colonnade we can most readily imagine the sale of animals 
for sacrifice taking place. Even so, we cannot be certain. 

Jesus wished to build a temple for all peoples in which God 

70 The phrase is taken from Jer. 7:11: “Is this house then, in which 
my name hath been called upon, in your eyes become a den of 
robbers?” 

71 Thus Klausner: Jesus of Nazareth, Jerusalem 3 1952, 433.. 

72 Jeremias: Jerusalem (note 45 above) I 55, forms the judgment 
“that a brisk trade in beasts for sacrifice could very well have existed 
in the Court of the Gentiles”. In evidence he quotes someone who 
alleged that once in the time of Herod the Great 3000 head of small 
livestock were offered for sale as victims in the temple-area. See also 
Billerbeck I 850-52. 

73 The same attitude has remained, mutatis mutandis. In 1956 I saw 
the military, training civilians for the home guard to the east of the 
aksa mosque. No one would have tolerated such a din any nearer 
the dome of the Rock. 
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alone ruled. He considered the temple of the Jews ripe for dis¬ 
solution, if only because the sacred and the commercial were 
becoming confused in its very courts. When he was hanging on 
the cross his threat to destroy and rebuild the temple 74 was 
thrown back at him in mockery, but no sooner was he dead 
than his threat was symbolically fulfilled in the rending of the 
veil of the temple. 75 The synoptists do not say which veil it was. 
Were they thinking of the veil in front of the Holy Place? 76 
Everyone could see this through the open antechamber and so 
its sudden rending would have filled a great number with terror 
and fearful premonition. Being visible, however, it did not ex¬ 
cite the imagination. On the other hand, all were filled with 
awe when they thought of the curtain before the Holy of Holies. 
Only the priests ever saw it. The High Priest alone, once a 
year, drew it back in order to appear before God on the Day 
of Atonement. The rending of this veil would itself have been 
a striking symbol of the destruction of the temple. The entrance 
to the Holy of Holies was no longer to be scrupulously hidden, 
but was to stand open to all. 77 For this reason the synoptists, 
like Hebrews 9:3, 78 do not make a distinction, because they 
assume that all would understand the religious symbolism of 
this veil. 70 

74 Matt. 27:40. 73 Mark 15:38; Matt. 27:51; Luke 23:45. 

76 For example Dalman: Orte u. Wege 323; and Vincent: Jerusalem 
AT 468, make this assumption. 77 Heb. 9:3. 78 Cf. Heb. 6:19. 

70 On the temple domain during pagan and early Christian times see 
Kopp: Die hi. Stdtten pp. 356—64. 
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Bethsaida (Bethesda) 

1. John 5:2 

The common translation of John 5:2 runs: “Now there is at 
Jerusalem a pond, called Probatica [by the sheep-gate] which 
in Hebrew is named Bethsaida, [Bethzatha, Bethesda] having 
five porches.” 1 There the sick waited for the stirring of the 
water, caused from time to time, as John 5 :4 says, by an angel. 
Verse four, however, is poorly supported in the mss. and we 
may take it to be unauthentic. 2 Someone wrote this popular 
explanation in the margin, and later it slipped into the text. 
According to 5 :7, a sick person was cured only if he was the 
first to get into the pool when the waters were moved. One of 
those waiting there had been an invalid for thirty-eight years. 
Having none to help him he was always too late until Jesus said 
to him: “Arise, take up thy bed, and walk”, and freed him 
from his infirmity. 

The Greek text permits conjecture. The pond: xoTaipP'/jOpa 
was £7U Tfi 7rpopaTix7): by the sheep...” If the noun 7 u>Xy): 
“gate” is to be supplied after the adjective 7upopaTixf) meaning 
sheep, then the pond would be near the Sheep Gate. 3 The latter 
then led to the northern wall of the temple. 4 And yet there are 
many objections to this supplement to the text. 5 Another pro- 

1 Picture 40. 2 Wikenhauser: John 139. 

3 2 Esdras 3 : 1, 32; 12 : 39. 

4 Dalman: Jerusalem 235, assumes that this Sheep Gate is identical 
with the Tadi-Gate of the Mishna, in the north wall of die temple. 
The name is said to come from the fact that sheep were sold here, 

just as “today the sheep-market of Jerusalem is in front of the 
Damascus Gate and Herod’s Gate”. The much increased motor 
traffic of recent years has, however, driven the sheep-dealers away 
from bodi of these gates. Now they sell their animals at the north¬ 
east corner of the city wall at the approach to a Moslem cemetery. 
Thus they have gone back again nearer to the Sheep Gate of olden 
times. 

5 They are discussed by Joach. Jeremias: Die Wiederentdeckung von 
Bethesda , Gottingen 1949 5f. 
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posal has been to insert the dative of “pond” before the nomi¬ 
native. Then we would end up with two ponds. “There is beside 
the Sheep Pond another pond called....”” If we drop this 
hypothesis, on account of the doubling of the ponds and the lack 
of any supporting tradition, and instead of the nominative of 
the word, put the dative, then the translation runs: “There is in 
Jerusalem beside the Sheep Pool, the place with five pillars, 
called, in Aramaic, Bethsaida [Bethesda].” 6 7 The difficulty then 
arises, that porch and pool, which form a unity, yet have 
separate names. It was probably Herod who put up these porti¬ 
coes 8 when he was building the temple, because the pool had 
become renowned for its healing powers. Possibly the people 
could not be persuaded to change the traditional name of the 
pool, but referred to the porches as Bethsaida [Bethesda], from 
the Aramaic meaning the house or place of mercy, because this 
was where the sick waited for heavenly assistance. 

The reading “Bethsaida” is not certain. The mss. contain 
three different names. “Bethsaida”: B^Gaa'iSa flowed readily 
from some copyists’ pens because it was familiar to them from 
the New Testament. The choice is, therefore, between “Be(th)- 
zatha”: By)(0)OxOa and “Bethestha”: ByjGscrGa. The first variant 
is probably the “Bezetha”: Bc^y]0(5c of Josephus who, in several 
passages, 0 gives this name to the northern suburb lying on the 
steep hill opposite the Antonia. If we translate: “beside the 
Sheep Gate”, it is understandable that the name of the suburb 
would be transferred to the pool lying just below it. All the 
same, the well-authenticated variant “Bethesda” has more sup¬ 
port, perhaps, however, it made its way early into the text, and 
excluded the related name, because it described so pleasingly this 
place of miracles as “the house of mercy”. 

6 Abel: Jerusalem 669 decides in favour of this reading. 

7 Thus jeremias: Bethesda (note 5 above) 6. 

8 According to Vincent: Jerusalem 694 the finds prove the existence 
of “a building in the Roman style” fashioned “perhaps” by the same 
artists who built the collonades in the temple area. 

0 See, for example: Bell. Jud. V 4, 2 par. 149. 
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2. Tradition 

Eusebius (265—340) writes “Bezatha”: Byj^aOa, suppresses the 
“beside”: iizi tv ) 10 and translates: “This is a pool in Jerusalem 
which is the Sheep Pool, and once had five porches.” It is a 
“twin pool”, one part being normally filled by rain-water, the 
other containing reddish water which “so they say” is due to 
the former slaughtering of sacrificial animals at this place. That 
is why it is called the Sheep Pool. 11 He and the people must 
therefore have been very unfamiliar with the Jewish sacrificial 
ritual if they did not know that animals were slaughtered at 
the altar of burnt-sacrifice. Before the Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
(333) entered the temple area he referred to two pools on its 
north side. 12 “Further inside (the city) is a double pool with 
five porches which is called Bethsaida. 13 At this place, many 
who had been ill for years were cured. The water of this pool 
becomes red when it is stirred up.” 14 Cyril (348) like Eusebius 
calls the place the Sheep Pool. According to the oldest tradition, 
therefore, it was not near a sheep gate or sheep pool, but itself 
bore this proper name. Cyril makes the important observation, 
that of the five porches “four ran round the sides, but the fifth, 
where the crowd of sick lay, ran across the centre”. 15 

These three witnesses prove that the pool of John 5 :2 had 
not been forgotten. Formerly its miraculous powers had at¬ 
tracted men, 10 and this power was said to be attached to the 
moving of the water: but in the fourth century the pool at- 

10 In this he follows, inter alia, Origen. See M.-J. Lagrange: £van- 
gile scion St. Jean , Paris 3 1927, 133. 11 Onomasticon 58. 

12 Birket israll and the Strouthion Pool, no doubt, are meant. Cf. 
R. Eckhardt: ZDPV 29 (1906) 75. 

13 Jerome also: Onomasticon 59, in his translation of Eusebius re¬ 
places “Bezatha” with “Bethsaida”. 14 Geyer 21. 

15 Homil. in Paral. II: PG XXXIII 1133. 

16 This belief was current in non-Christian circles too. On the votive 
offerings, see Vincent: Jerusalem 694 f. and Watzinger II 85 f. The 
most interesting of these is a marble votive foot with a sandal. It 
bears the inscription: “Presented by Pompeia Lucilia.” The piece is 
Roman, perhaps second century. Jeremias: Bethesda (note 5 above) 
23, regards “a graffito in Hebrew, found in the south wall of the 
southern pool, to be from a period before Hadrian”. 
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tracted the sick no longer. For both the Pilgrim and for Cyril 
the cures are a thing of the past. The red colour of the water 
is an addition to what John tells us. 17 Presumably the bottom 
contained red soil which coloured the water. There is still no 
satisfactory explanation of the movement of the water. 18 
There must be a natural and not a miraculous explanation, for 
in 333 the Pilgrim still knows that the water had this peculiarity, 
although now no healing-power is attached to it. 19 The pools lie 
in a little valley which runs down from the north and turns off 
towards the Cedron valley in front of the temple wall. A partial 
explanation is found in the way the water was piped to the pool 
through channels from the north. 20 If the stored water suddenly 
rushed down, an agitation in the pool must have resulted. 21 
According to Eusebius and Cyril, the five porches were once 
there: according to the Pilgrim they are still there. There is no 
contradiction here. During the fighting under Titus on the 
temple terrace nearby, the decorative architecture must have 
suffered heavily, and more would collapse with the passage of 

17 According to the Pilgrim, both were red; according to Eusebius, 
only one of them was. Probably Eucherius (440) copied from him, for 
he, too, reports (Geyer 127) that one pool was filled by winter rains, 
the other with red water. 

18 It is more often the Pool of Siloe which has been suggested, because 
its water, led through a channel from the one intermittent spring of 
Jerusalem, becomes strongly agitated from time to time. This is Bult- 
mann’s view: John 180, note 7: “The story most likely presupposes 
an intermittent spring such as we know supplied the Pool of Siloe. 
We may then be dealing with a literary substitution.” This theory 
founders on the clear statements of John concerning the name and the 
five-aisled porch, to say nothing of early tradition. 

10 sanabantur. 

20 On the “complicated arrangement of channels” see Jeremias: 
Bethesda (note 5 above) 25 f. 

21 Lagrange: St. Jean (note 10 above) 134: “The movement of the 
water probably came from fresh, pure water” which was run down 
from above into the pool. Dalman: Jerusalem 17, expresses the 
similar opinion that “the intermittent moving of the waters” was 
connected with “the contingencies of the mechanism of supply” or 
with “the movement of the air”. We must certainly rule out the 
motion of the air, for that would have stirred up pools nearby; and 
the movement was restricted to the pool of John 5 :2. 
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time. The outer wall and the roof had presumably gone; but 
many pillars must still have been standing, so that in the fourth 
century the ground plan would still have been visible. 

Not later than 450 a Church of the Lame Man arose on 
this spot. Peter the Iberian (of Georgia, d. 485), making his way 
from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to Gethsemani, also 
visited “that Church of the Lame Man”. 22 Patriarch Eutychius 
(d. 940) quotes an old source which reports: “The church in 
Aelia with the connotation ‘at the Sheep Pool’, proves that 
Christ entered this place where a huge crowd of the sick 
lay, amongst them the man who had been ill for thirty-eight 
years, whom the Redeemer healed.” 23 The sixth century Jeru¬ 
salem Breviary says briefly: “At the place where the sick bathed 
and were healed is a basilica.” 24 

By the sixth century the Church of Our Lady had come to 
the fore; but it kept alive the memory of the lame man too. 
Theodosius (530) says: “Here Christ healed the lame man. His 
bed is still there and there is a church dedicated to Our Lady 
on the same spot near (iuxta) the Sheep Pool.” 2j We may 
interpret the iuxta, so that the statement applies to the Church 
of St. Anne which lies just east of the pool. Equally possible 
is the interpretation “by the side of the Sheep Pool”. Anonymus 
of Piacenza (570) demands this interpretation. Crisply and 
clearly he states that of the “five porches, one supports the 
Basilica of St. Mary in which many miracles occur”. The church 
had therefore been built into one of the porches. He no longer 
sees the lame man’s bed, but in place of it he sees “in a dark 
corner, the iron chain” with which Judas hanged himself. 
He passes over the healing of the lame man. It was no doubt 
giving way more and more to Mary. That the pool is no longer 
the centre of veneration is shown by the remark that “it was 
blocked up with rubbish”. It appears to have become the city’s 
refuse dump. 26 In an ode, written before the Persian invasion, 

22 Raabe 94. According to John Rufus (512-18): Plerophorien: PO 
VIII 35, this Peter related that an acolyte had a vision of Christ 
“at the Sheep Pool where the Lord healed the lame man”. 

23 G. Graf: HL 47 (1903) 99. 

24 Geyer 155. 25 Ibid. 142. 20 Ibid. 177. 
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the patriarch Sophronius (d. 638) sings the praise of the holy 
Probatike where illustrious Anna bore Mary”. Again, he desires 
‘to see the place where the lame man, healed by the command 
of the Logos, left his bed”. 2 ' Obviously, Mary’s home could not 
have stood at the edge of this pool. Did the Church of the Lame 
Man perhaps stand on the place of St. Anne’s, 28 its atrium 
extending, maybe, as far as the porches? Or was a second 
church built upon the site of Mary’s parents’ house? 

Our first question is: how Mary’s birth came to be placed 
at the Pool of Bethsaida? The belief grew out of the Protevan- 
gelium of James (c. 150) which introduces Joachim and Anna 
as Mary’s parents. It presumes that they lived in the vicinity 
of the temple, but they are not expressly said to have been 
citizens of Jerusalem until this work was further elaborated in 
the fifth or sixth century/ 9 Meanwhile, therefore, the Christians 
of Jerusalem had clearly been filling in the Protevangelium 
along these lines. Then naive imagination could have associated 
the shepherd Joachim with the Sheep Gate or Sheep Pool, and 
look out for a house for him there. Here too they were in the 
shadow of the temple, where, quite uncritically, the Protevan¬ 
gelium makes Mary grow up as a temple-virgin, from her third 
until her twelfth year. 30 Besides this, Jesus’ miracle had hallowed 
the pool in an even more special way. Last but not least: there 
was a grotto here for the birth. 31 It is eight yards long, five and 
a half yards broad, and forms the crypt under the Church of 
St. Anne. Veneration of it may go back to the second or third 
century, at all events, it has preserved “traces of decoration 
as old as the fifth century”. 32 There are no sure references or 

27 Anacreontica 19: PG LXXXVII 3 3821 f. 

28 This is frequently assumed, as, for example, by O’Callaghan, 659 
when discussing the Map of Madaba (c. 550) which depicts a big 
church at the east gate of the city. He says that “this is undoubtedly 
the church, Probatica of the first pilgrims, and that later people 
venerated Mary and her parents there. Now it is St. Anne’s.” 

29 Pseudo-Matthew: Amann 283. 30 Chap. 7:2-8, 2: Hennecke 57. 

31 Vincent: Jerusalem 733: “That a grotto whether natural or arti¬ 
ficial, the mouth of which lay near the biblical pool, attracted this 
location to itself” is perfectly in accordance with “custom”. 

12 Ibid. 732. This “incorporates a church belonging to the same 
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finds to prove the existence of an early church. There is nothing 
against the assumption, however, that very early on “a little 
house” 33 was built above the grotto. But there is no firm tradi¬ 
tion concerning Mary’s birth-place. 34 

Devotion to Mary came to be concentrated gradually on the 
church at the pool, and the memory of the lame man paled 
beside it. Hence, as the two witnesses from the sixth century 
say, the basilica bore her name. In 614 the Persians murdered 
2107 people “in the Probatike". 33 Probatike: “Sheep Pool”, 
a term not justified by the text of John, had become the cur¬ 
rent name for the church. Now the name shifted to the new 
building above the grotto, and all affection was transferred to 
it. The pool, filled as it was with rubbish and now with ruins, 
exerted no further attraction. For June 9, the Georgian festi¬ 
val calendar (before 638) notes: “Dedication of the church 
in the Probatike.” 30 The feast on September 8 shows that the 
church stood on the site of St. Anne’s: “In the Probatike where 
Joachim’s house had been, the birth of the Theotokos. 
Popular tradition had located Joachim’s house at the grotto, 
so that we are sure of the site of the new building. John 
Damascene (d. before 754) calls the Probatike “the most holy 
district: vepevo? of the mother of God”, and it was once the 

period”; but up above in the church “is not a piece of wall or the 
least component of this first church”. 

33 H. Vincent: L’ authenticity des Lieux Saints, Paris 1932, 112. 

34 Arguments for the Church of St. Anne and the history of the pool 
are adduced by van der Vliet: Ste Marie oil die est nee et la Piscine 
Probatique, Paris 1938. As already stated, however, Nazareth too 
had made a claim to be Mary’s birth-place. Along with her house 
belief then went off to Loreto. In 1852 Pius IX declared in an encyc¬ 
lical, which J. Mislin quotes in Die beiligen Orte, Vienna 1860, III 
439f.: “For here (Loreto) ... is the house where ... the Blessed 
Virgin was conceived, born and brought up.” 

35 According to Antiochos Strategics who experienced the invasion 
in Mar Saba, translated by G. Graf: HL 67 (1923) 28. 

30 Goussen 24. 

37 Ibid. 31. The manuscript of the Georgian Canon of Kekelidze, 
107, does not state the place for this feast-day. On the other hand, it 
celebrates the Annunciation on March 25 “in the Sheep Pool’ : 
cv tv) 7tpo[3aTi>a) xoXu|ipr)6pa: Ibid. 37. 
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fold of Joachim’s sheep”; but before that it had been the scene 
of the moving of the waters and of healing. 38 The Commemora- 
torium de casis Dei (808) brings to our notice the nucleus of 
the temenos: “In (the church) of St. Mary, where she was born 
in the Probatike”. 39 

When the crusaders arrived in 1099, the church was called 
St. Anne’s, 40 and had been, perhaps, since the time of Charle¬ 
magne. From local tradition they took over the cave as the 
birth-place of Mary. 41 In the twelfth century a “huge church 
in honour of St. Anne” was built above it, in the late roman- 
esque. 42 But the pool had not been forgotten. “The crusaders 
built a chapel above it, replacing the old Byzantine basilica.” 43 
The “huge church” and the “chapel” reflect the development: 
one shrine was being enhanced, the other declining. In the 
course of history the second building had absorbed the first: 
during the crusades, both existed side by side for a time. 

After the crusades the pool disappeared from memory. Pil¬ 
grims were now conducted to birket israll on the northern edge 
of the temple area, 44 opposite St. Anne’s to the south and 
separated from it only by the street. But St. Anne’s was not 
forgotten, although Saladin turned the church into a Moslem 
college in 1192. For centuries the Christians longed to own the 
holy grotto. After the Crimean War (1856), Napoleon III re¬ 
ceived the whole site for France from the Sultan. This led to 
the re-discovery of the forgotten Bethsaida. 45 The White 

38 Hom'd. II in Nativ. Marine: PG XCVI 677. 

39 Tobler-Molinier 302. According to Vincent: Jerusalem 738, finds 
warrant for the assumption that Charlemagne gave grants for repairing 
the church. 

10 Saewulf (1102) 32, found this name, and also the tradition that 
here the house of Joachim and Anna stood, and Mary’s birth-place. 
u Daniel (1106): Khitrowo 19 reports: “Under the altar there is a 
little grotto in the rock where the Blessed Virgin was born.” 

42 John of Wurzburg (1165): Tobler: Descriptions 163. 

43 Van der Vliet: Ste Marie (note 34 above) 159. 

Unfortunately in recent years this pool has been filled up with 

rubbish and the land has been levelled. 

M. Mauss was commissioned to carry out the restoration of 
St. Anne s. In 1871 he came upon a pool, thirty-two yards north¬ 
west of the church. See his work: La piscine de Bethesda , Paris 1888. 
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Fathers who received the site in 1878 from France, from time 
to time directed soundings and excavations. The best preserved 
part is the apse of the little crusader church facing east, along 
with its entrance-door and part of the facade. To the west of 
this and at a greater depth lie the ruins of the Byzantine church, 
used by the crusaders as a crypt. Exploratory excavations per¬ 
mitted the plan of the double pool to be traced. It was tra¬ 
pezoid. 40 Down the centre of it ran a wall seven yards broad, 
bearing the fifth porch. Thus the still incomplete excavations 
along with early tradition, fully warrant the conclusion that 
here one stands upon the biblical site of John 5 :2. 

40 The somewhat smaller pool on the north side has an almost sym¬ 
metrical design. On both sides it is forty-three yards, on the north 
it is fifty-four yards, and on the south, fifty-seven. A sketch of the 
plan is to be found in van dcr Vliet: Ste Marie (note 34 above) 190, 
and in Jeremias: Bethesda (note 5 above) 19. 
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Siloe 
John 9:7 

The Pool of Bethsaida appears in history for the first time in 
St. John’s gospel: the Pool of Siloe, on the other hand, was al¬ 
ready known to the Old Testament. The “waters of Siloe” 
(siloah) are spoken of in Isaias 8:6, the “pool of Siloe” (selah) in 
2 Esdras 3 :15. The word salah means to send or consign. Hence 
the name derived from this root would be appropriate for con¬ 
duits which led water along 1 through a channel in the rock to 
this pool from Jerusalem’s single spring, Gihon of the Old 
Testament. 2 It is this installation to which Isaias 7:3 and 8 :6 
refers. The name was transferred to the pool into which King 
Ezechias led the water when the Assyrians invaded the land 
in 70 1. 3 4 Plow was he to protect the spring outside the wall from 
attack? He had a simple, sudden spark of genius. He cut a 
tunnel south-west through the hill. Now the water was safe 
behind the city walls. In 1881 4 an inscription in the rock was 
discovered inside the tunnel. Written in ancient Hebrew charac¬ 
ters, it tells of the “circumstances of the cutting”. 5 Ezechias 
“stopped the upper source of the waters of Gihon”, 6 obviously 

1 It rises in the Ccdron valley at the eastern foot of the oldest city. 
Thirty steps lead down to it, so that the Arabs call it e ain umm ed- 
daraj: spring of the mother of the steps. The name ‘Ain sitti Miryam: 
well of our Lady Mary, is also current, especially amongst Christians. 

2 The remains of two conduits are known; but according to Vincent: 
Jerusalem AT 279, the tunnel of Ezechias brought about “the com¬ 
plete stoppage of the outer channels I and II”. 

3 4 Kings 20 : 20; 2 Par. 32 : 30; Eccles. 48 : 19. 

4 T. Tobler revived interest in the tunnel which he crawled through 
in 1846. See: Die Siloahquelle und der Olberg, St. Gallen 1852, 7-21. 

5 The workmen themselves set up this memorial out of joy at their 
achievement. According to Vincent: Jerusalem AT 280, the inscription 
is “correctly ascribed to the eighth century by its palaeographic 
style”. The tunnel winds like a stream through the rock. The straight 
route would be about 350 yards, but with the bends it must run to 

about 550 yards. Vincent: Ibid. 275 lists the attempts which have 
been made to account for this twisting and turning. 0 2 Par. 32:30. 
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to cut the water off from the enemy. People forgot about the 
installation. Josephus knew only the Pool of Siloe.' The water 
was thought to rise there — an error which persisted until the 
Middle Ages. 8 

On the Sabbath Jesus met “a man who was blind from his 
birth”. 9 Once more he declared himself “the light of the 
world”, 19 and as a symbol restored this blind man’s sight, at 
the same time, as Light of the world, attacking the rigidity of 
the Sabbath laws. And so he made a paste out of clay and 
rubbed it on the blind man’s eyes, saying to him: “Go, wash in 
the pool of Siloe, which means, Sent.” 11 The Septuagint, too, 
reproduces the sildub of Isaias 8:6 with “Siloam . That John 
knew it was derived from the root sulufp is clear from his trans¬ 
lation “sent”. It is certain that Siloah came from the infinitive 
siloah which signifies the “dispatching” of the water. It could 
also be derived from the passive participle saliiah, hence having 
the sense: “the water which has been sent”. 12 John understood 
the word to be a participle, but personifies it and translates: 
“the one who has been sent”. Obviously he wants to stiess 
that it is not the “water which has been sent” which is able 
to heal, but “the one sent” by God who is using it merely as an 
outward sign. Josephus speaks only of the spring, John names 
the pool. The gushing water and the adjoining pool formed a 
unity so that the name belonged to both. The bathers in Beth- 
saida made the water dirty there, so Jesus sent the blind man 
down to Siloe to wash his eyes in fresh spring water. 

The tunnel is enough to fix absolutely the position of Siloe. 
It ends at the south-west slope of the old city hill which on the 
west is separated by the Tyropoeon valley from the steep rise 
of Sion. We owe our oldest account to the Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
(333). Before he climbed up Sion he saw “down in the valley 

7 Bell. Jud. V 4, 1 f. par. 140; 145; V 9, 4 par. 410; V 12, 2 par. 505. 

8 When the old spring was rediscovered, is uncertain. Tobler: Siloah- 

quelle (n. 4 above) 5, cites Sigoli (1384) as the first witness, with his 
legend that Mary washed her Child’s swaddling clothes here. The 
same tale is told by Humbert of Dijon in 1332: RB 62 (1955) 532. 
Probably the name goes back along with the legend into crusading 
times. "John 9:1. 10 John 9:5. 

11 SiXioap. &-za-ctAi±b>o' (one sent). 12 Cf. Billerbeck II 530. 
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near the wall, a pool called Siloah. It has a four-fold arcade: 
quadriporticus , and there is another big pool further outside.” 13 
What did he mean by the wall? After the destruction by Titus, 
the Pool of Siloe was not enclosed within the city wall until the 
time of Empress Eudocia (444-60). The Pilgrim must then have 
seen the ruins of the older one beside the pool. 14 The four-fold 
arcade was most likely the work of Hadrian. He dedicated a 
shrine to the Nymphs in Jerusalem, and the obvious place for 
that would be at the one and only spring. 15 The “other big pool” 
adjoining it on the lower side, is now called birket el-hamra: 
the Red Pool. Today its surface is used as a vegetable-garden, 
but it has retained the shape of a pool, and slopes down to the 
Cedron valley like a dam. The water flowing from the Pool of 
Siloe creates a flourishing oasis. Formerly the royal gardens 
of Solomon were to be found at this spot in the Cedron valley. 
They were watered by an open channel which brought in water 
from the spring of Gihon 540 yards away. The lower pool is 
the siloah of Isaias 8:6, where the prophet uttered his threats 
against King Achaz. 10 

Eucherius (c. 440) writes: “On the side of Mount Sion, which 
falls away steeply to the east, the spring of Siloe gushes forth 
within the walls, at the foot of the hill. The intermittent flood 
from this spring flows away to the south.” 17 It was probably 
the ruined city walls which he saw behind the spring. That it 
gushed intermittently he probably knew from hearsay; or he 
may have actually observed the fact. 18 

When was the first church built here? Manuscript P of the 

13 Geyer 22. 

14 Probably in Jesus’ day it enclosed Siloah, although Josephus seems 
to contradict that. Cf. J. Simons: Jerusalem in the Old Testament , 
Leyden 1952, 110. The tower of Siloah presumably was part of this 
city wall. According to Luke 13:4 eighteen men were killed when 
it fell. Cf. P. Mickley: PJB 7 (1911) 57. 

15 The Chronicon Paschale (631-41): PG XCII 613 mentions a 
TETpocvufi.<pov among Hadrian’s buildings. 

10 Isaias 7:3-25. 17 Geyer 127. 

18 The Pilgrim of Bordeaux, apparently a Jewish Christian, believed 
what he reported. Geyer 22: “This spring flows for six days and six 
nights, but the seventh day is the Sabbath when it flows neither by 
day nor by night.” 
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Georgian festival calendar (before 638) notes for March 17: 
“In Selon (commemoration) of King Valenti(nian I).” 19 Per¬ 
haps the reading ought to be “Siloe” 20 , and perhaps Valentinian 
(364—75) turned the heathen tetranymphon into a Christian 
place of worship. Barsauma (438) climbed down with his 
pupils “in order to pray at the well of Siloe”. 21 That they 
prayed, suggests a shrine; but the biblical water would itself 
be enough to arouse devotion. But we may presume that an 
altar had christianized the heathen shrine at an early date. A 
church in the full sense is first indicated in the Biography of 
Peter the Iberian (of Georgia). In 451 he was taken to Jeru¬ 
salem to be ordained priest. At that time he took part also in 
public worship “which was held in the church of the so-called 
Siloah” 22 

Anonymus of Piacenza (570) describes the climax of the 
process: “Above Siloah stands a domed basilica (basilica volu- 
bilis). Beneath this rises Siloah with two bathing apartments 
which have been artificially constructed. Between these two 
apartments runs a partition. In one the men bathe and in the 
other the women, to obtain a blessing. Many cures have been 
wrought in this water — even lepers have been healed. In front 
of the atrium is a large pool, constructed by the hand of man, 
and people are constantly bathing there.” 23 The spring, with 
waters that gush at certain times, was enclosed within the 
city wall by the Empress Eudocia (444—460). The domed 
church stood directly to the north of the pool upon a little 
steeply rising hill. 24 The growing fame of the pool had led to 
its more elaborate embellishment. Women were permitted to 
bathe in the upper pool, and a partition separated the sexes. 
Miracles at the Pool of Bethesda ceased early on, and so bathing 

19 Goussen 16. Kekelidze has no celebration for this day. 

20 Goussen: Ibid, suggests this emendation and says: “Emperor Valen¬ 
tinian I probably endowed the first altar.” 

21 F. Nau: ROC 9 (1914) 120. 

22 Raabe 56. Later this church was attributed to St. Helena. See 

Guidi 52: Meliara I 35. 23 Geyer 176. 

24 The Map of Madaba (550): O’Callaghan 662, contains two build¬ 
ings close together in this region. One has an open dome. Usually 
this one is taken to be the church of Siloah, the other for that of 
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stopped as well. Siloe 25 was the heir, and so eagerly was it 
visited, that the lower pool also, birket el-hamra, was fitted 
out for bathing. 26 A porch, called the atrium, occupied the space 
between the two pools. 

The place was destroyed in the Persian invasion of 614. 27 
No doubt many hands set about re-building, 28 but the Arab 
conquest put an end to it all. Excavations have only uncovered 
the ruins of a Byzantine basilica, 29 which stood above the outlet 
of the water. The little hill which fell steeply to the pool on 
the south and into the city valley on the west gave the church 
a peculiar orientation. It was entered from the north through 
an atrium which was followed by the narthex, although there 
were old steps leading up on the west of the pool. Next to the 
narthex was a nave and two aisles, running west to east. The 
nave, surmounted by a dome, 30 had at its eastern end an apse 

Petrus in Gallicantu on the slope of Mount Sion opposite. Ari Yonah, 
56, locates both buildings at Siloah. The one with the open dome 
he takes to be the pool, the other to be the church to the north of 
it. This suggestion may be the answer; for Petrus in Gallicantu at 
that time was too insignificant to be marked on a map, whereas the 
latter might notice both pool and its buildings, for the pool was 
already a renowned place of miracles. 

25 Prudentius (c. 400): Dittochaeum 33: PL LX 105, calls the water 
“a medicine for illnesses”. Patriarch Sophronius (d. 638): Cyri et 
Joannis Miracula: PG LXXXVII 3 3597, reports that blind people 
from as far as Egypt came here to be cured. This belief spread to 
the Moslems. Naslri Khusrau (1047): Schefer: Relation du voyage 
de Naslri Khusrau , Paris 1881, 70 relates: “It is asserted that after 
bathing, people are cured of pains and chronic illnesses.” Belief in 
its miraculous power endured for a long time. According to Basile 
Posniakov (1558—61): Khitrowo 328, the sick are healed after bathing. 
20 The last evidence that the two pools were part of the one water- 
supply is given by Jacob of Verona (1335): ROL 3 (1895) 200. 

27 According to Antiochos Strategios: G. Graf: HL 67 (1923) 28, the 
Persians killed “2818 people at the Pool of Siloe”. 

28 The celebrations for September 6 in the Georgian festival calendar 
must refer to this restoration: “Raising of the altar at Siloe.” Keke- 
lidze, too, restricts the feast to the altar: £yxaiv£a too Ouataav/jp^ou. 

29 F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie directed the excavations. See Bliss: 
Excavations at Jerusalem 1894—1897, London 1898, 178—210. 

30 The excavators believed that the dome was added later. This view 
has been accepted by many; for example, by Watzinger II 130: “The 
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that was directly above the mouth of the tunnel. At the same 
time a study was made of the buildings round the pool, but 
the oldest layers were not reached. Today eighteen steps lead 
down from the south into a kind of vestibule. Stumps of pil¬ 
lars lie about in disorder. Bushes sprout among crumbling 
masonry. At the end beneath an arch of more recent date is 
the tunnel exit. 31 Here the water is collected in a trough sixteen 
yards long and over five yards broad and deep, and then flows 
on like a brook down a gutter in the rock, through the vestibule 
and on into the Cedron valley below. In this place you will 
almost always find women from silwan, a Moslem village oppo¬ 
site on the west slope of the Cedron valley, taking its name 
from the spring: e ain silwan. Here the women do their washing: 
no one dreams any more of pious bathing. 32 The lay-out today 
has been spoiled, but the excavations uncovered a court en¬ 
closed by pillars, almost square and about twenty-four yards 
across. Thus they were able to confirm the quadriporticus of 
the Pilgrim of 333. Besides fragments of pillars, there still re¬ 
mains the stone wall above the exit of the tunnel. 33 Probably 
this plan was first executed by Hadrian. But where was the pool 
of John 9:7? Must it be looked for to the north-east of Hadrian’s 
pool? Here three feet deeper in the ground, the remains of a 
pool measuring ten yards by three have been found. 34 We do 
not know its age. And so we agree with this conclusion: “We 
know nothing about the Pool of Siloe in the time of Christ, 
nor even whether that pool was the one which Ezechias built.” 35 

nave ... was augmented at a later period (Justinian’s?) by a dome 
and four massive pillars.” But the architect in Eudocia’s time, who 
certainly must have designed the building, was already familiar with 
domed churches. Cf. Vincent: Jerusalem 862. 31 Picture 41. 

32 The devotion has not died out however. Up on the site of the 
Byzantine church is a minaret. 

33 We can prove that the pool was used for bathing in Byzantine 
times, but not that the partition was there then. Cf. Bliss: Excavations 
(n. 29 above) 199. 

34 Discovered in 1882 by H. Guthe. Dalman: Jerusalem 190 con¬ 
siders it possible that part of the pool of Ezechias and of John 9 :7 
was brought to light here. 

35 Simons: Jerusalem (n. 14 above) 190. 
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Even excavation of the deeper strata would not bring it to light 
now, if every new construction since Ezechias has destroyed 
the one it replaced. But all the pools were situated near the 
outlet of the tunnel, so somewhere nearby we are walking by 
the pool where the blind man washed his eyes obediently in 
faith. 
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The Last Supper 
1. The Gospels 

On the evening of Palm Sunday Jesus withdrew again to Be¬ 
thany. 1 On the following days, Luke 21:37 tells us, “he was 
teaching in the temple, but at night going out he abode in the 
mount that is called Olivet”. Early tradition in Jerusalem lo¬ 
cated the scene of these quiet evening and night hours in the 
grotto up on the Mount of Olives (Eleona) lying on the road 
to Bethany. Luke 24 :50 also uses Bethany to indicate the direc¬ 
tion, but, as Acts 1:12 shows, he means some spot on the Mount 
of Olives. We may, therefore, interpret Mark 11 :11 in the same 
way, all the more so because on the following day, returning 
to Jerusalem, “he was hungry”. 2 This means that he was not 
enjoying the hospitality of Lazarus and his sisters. And now 
the day was approaching when “they killed the paschal vic¬ 
tim”. 3 Jesus was outside the city, remaining in the quietness of 
the Mount of Olives, no doubt, unwilling to teach amid the 
din of the temple on that day. The paschal lamb had first to 
be killed in the Court of the Priests, and then the meal prepared 
in the city. The congestion in the temple was intense; besides 
this, the preparation of the meal, the procuring of unleavened 
bread and the various accessories, for example, the red wine 
which was prescribed for this evening, all took up a great deal 
of time. And so it was probably early in the morning that the 
disciples asked him: “Whither wilt thou that we go and pre¬ 
pare for thee to eat the pasch? And he sendeth two of his dis¬ 
ciples on this errand and saith to them: Go ye into the city, and 
there shall meet you a man carrying a pitcher of water. Follow 
him; and whithersoever he shall go in, say to the master of the 
house: The Master saith, Where is my refectory: xa-raXopa 
where I may eat the pasch with my disciples? And he will show 
you a large upper room: dvdyaiov, furnished. And there pre¬ 
pare ye for us.” 4 Peter and John were in charge of the prepara- 

1 Mark 11:11. s Mark 11:12. 3 Mark 14:12. J Mark 14:12-15. 
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tion of the meal, as Luke indicates in his parallel account in 
22:7—13. Matthew 26:17—19 is shorter, and he does not men¬ 
tion the man with the water-jar who showed them the way. 
According to John, the paschal meal did not take place until 
Friday evening, 5 and that is why he has to omit these prepara¬ 
tory activities of the synoptists. Even without mention of the 
Eucharist, however, this evening has a special sacred quality in 
St. John. Jesus rose from the table and washed the disciples’ 
feet. John also makes our Lord foretell Judas’ betrayal and 
Peter’s denial. Then follow the farewell discourses. 

What has issued from that evening has profoundly affected 
Christendom ever since; and so the question is for ever being 
asked whether we can still locate the place of the Last Supper. 
The gospels do not mention any particular house in Jerusalem 
that would be a kind of home for Jesus, like the house of Lazarus 
in Bethany. But he was no stranger in the city where many 

5 The Gospel of Peter (c. 150): Hennecke 30, already prefers the 
chronology of John. The attempts to harmonize the accounts have not 
yet come to an end. On the various views and attempts at a solution, 
see Joach. Jeremias: Die Abendmahlsworte ]esu , Gottingen 2 1949, 
1—13. The scales seem to be tipping on the side of the synoptists. 
P. Heawood: The Jewish Quarterly Review 42 (1951—52) 37—44 
and C. Torrey: Ibid. 237—50, likewise tried to harmonize the synop¬ 
tists and St. John. These Christian scholars were answered from the 
Jewish side by S. Zcitlin: Ibid. 45—50 and 251—60. Like Joach. Jere¬ 
mias, he adduces convincing reasons that the Last Supper of the 
synoptists does depict the rite of the Jewish paschal meal. Even Ca¬ 
tholic exegetes nowadays frequently decline to attempt a harmony:— 
for example, J. Gewiess: Die urapostolische Heilsverkiindigung nach 
der Apostelgeschichte , Breslau 1939, 168 f.: “The attempts to har¬ 
monize the synoptic accounts with John’s are unsatisfactory.” For John, 
Jesus is the true paschal lamb and so he makes Pilate pronounce sen¬ 
tence at the sixth hour, when the paschal lambs were being led into 
the temple for slaughter. “John sets the greatest possible value on 
depicting Jesus’ death in its context in the historical development 
of ideas. The chronological sequence must be subordinated to that.” 
The same view is taken by Schmid: Mark 271: “The synoptic account 
is not simply the older but is also free from any theological or apolo¬ 
getic intent, which the Johannine is not.” On the other hand, Blinzler, 
58 is unsure: “Perhaps the vote must go, nevertheless, to the Johannine 
chronology.” 
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looked up to him as teacher and master. The disciples would 
most certainly know these adherents. Why did he not tell them 
the name of the man who owned the house, but merely point 
to the water-carrier as a guide? Perhaps so that Judas would 
find which house it was only when he got there, and be unable 
to alert the Sanhedrin too soon. The owner may perhaps have 
wanted not ordinary cistern-water for the feast, but water from 
the Pool of Siloe. The servant 0 may have returned from this 
errand, Peter and John followed him and asked the master of 
the house to let them have the use of a large room, furnished with 
divans, so that they could eat the paschal meal reclining, as was 
the custom. The word “room”: xaTaXujia denotes an inn as a 
rule, a reception-room for guests, whereas the word used by 
Mark 14:15 and Luke 27:12, avayaiov means more precisely 
an upper room, built either as an additional storey or set upon 
the flat roof. So it must, therefore, have been a well-to-do house 
to which Jesus went to eat the festival meal; but no indication 
is given to show its position in the town. 


2. Tradition 

The disciples could not have forgotten this house. Why then 
does no trace of an early tradition remain? Probably the house 
disappeared in the ruins in the destruction under Titus, and its 
memory was lost. The Jewish resistance collapsed outside the 
upper city so that this south-west hill escaped total destruction. 
Consequently, the tradition about another chapter of the gospel 
was kept alive. Epiphanius (315—403) informs us about the start 
of this development. When Hadrian visited Jerusalem during a 
tour of inspection in the east in a.d. 130, he found everything 
in ruins, “except for a few houses and the little church of God 
upon the spot where the disciples went up into the upper room: 
U7U£po)ov on returning from the Mount of Olives after the Ascen¬ 
sion of the Redeemer. It was built there, that is upon Sion.” 

0 He may have been a slave, for, according to Deut. 29 :11 and 
Jos. 9:27, slaves attended to the hewing of wood and the drawing 
of water. 
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Besides this, seven synagogues remained, “one of which was still 
there in the days of Bishop Maximona and Emperor Constan¬ 
tine, 7 which could be compared, in the language of holy Scrip¬ 
ture to ‘a booth in a vineyard’”. 8 The oldest church, then, con¬ 
sidered that it had been the centre of the original community 
after the Ascension. The uTtspcoov, however, need not necessarily 
have been the scene of the institution of the Eucharist. The word 
does indeed mean an upper room, and in Acts 1:13 is used of 
the gathering place of the first Christians, but Luke does not 
repeat his avayaiov of 22 :12 in this place. Does this not mean 
that he wanted to distinguish between the two rooms? Did this 
“little church of God” crumble with the passing years, or did it 
remain until replaced by the basilica on Sion? Unfortunately 
Epiphanius is silent about how long it stood there. 0 On the 
other hand he stresses that only one of the synagogues lasted 
into the time of Maximos. 10 This is conceivable, for after the 
war with Hadrian, the Jews had to leave Judaea. But the gen¬ 
tile Christians might well have kept their church. 

The Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333) corroborates Epiphanius. “Of 
the seven synagogues which were there only one remained: the 
rest are ploughed like a field, as the prophet Isaias foretold.” 11 
So he saw the remaining synagogue shortly before its destruc¬ 
tion. He says nothing about the church, and presumably it had 
been gone for some time. Our knowledge of Church history in 
Jerusalem before the time of Constantine is too patchy to permit 
a definite conclusion. 

7 The correct names are Emperor Constantius, and Maximos, Bishop 
of Jerusalem from about 335—49. 

8 De mens. et pond. 14: PG XLIII 261. According to Isaias 1 :8, only 
a “booth in a vineyard” will remain in Sion. After the destruction 
of Jerusalem and its temple, the Christians applied all the prophecies 
about Sion to their centre. 

9 Thus also the monk Alexander (sixth century): De inventione cru¬ 
ris: PG LXXXVII 3 4044, who merely reports that Hadrian came 
across a Christian church still there. This testimony most likely comes 
from Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, Alexander’s home. 

10 According toOptatus of Milevis (370): De schism. Don. 3,2 :PL XI 
995, there was no longer a synagogue in existence in his time. 

11 Geyer 22. His words are influenced even more powerfully by Midi. 
3 :2 than by Isaias 1 :8. “Sion shall be ploughed as a field.” 
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However, people did not forget the old site. When the build¬ 
ings at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre were completed in 
335, they turned their attention to Sion. Teaching in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, in 348, Cyril spoke of the special suit¬ 
ability of that place for sermons on Christ and Golgotha, and 
similarly on the Holy Spirit in the upper church: sv t 9) avcoxcpa 
IxxXvjata. 12 Cyril was not thinking of the upper room: UTrcpcpov 
of Acts 1:13. Sion was a part of the town situated higher up, 
hence the name “upper church” in contrast to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre lower down. So the most important event 
marking out this church was the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
About 340 13 the Christians either rebuilt it from the ruins or else 
they replaced the “little church” by a basilica. 

Aetheria (385) describes liturgical festivals on Sion. At Easter 
after Vespers the congregation went up from the Anastasis. 
After hymns and prayers “the passage from the gospels telling 
how the Lord came to the disciples through closed doors, is read 
out on the same day and at the same place, where now the 
church stands upon Sion”. 11 But Thomas was absent, therefore 
they went back again eight days later after Vespers to hear 
John’s account of how the Lord led this apostle from disbelief 
to belief. The greatest festival of all was Pentecost. The faithful 
spent the night in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. After early 
mass “absolutely everyone accompanies the bishop to Sion, 

12 Kat. 16, 4: PG XXXIII 924. 

13 Only one ms. of the Georgian calendar (before 638): Goussen 17, 
adds the following to die commemoration of Bishop John II 
(386—417) on Friday after the sixth Sunday in Lent: . . who first 
built Sion”. But Cyril (348) and Aetheria (385) already speak of this 
basilica. This John perhaps devoted special interest to this church, 
so that in later times he was thought to have built it. There is evi¬ 
dence that he transferred the relics of the proto-martyr Stephen 
to this basilica. In 415 the priest Lucian found them, as the result of 
a vision of Gamaliel (see Acts 5 :34—39) in Caphargamala. He told 
John in Jerusalem of his discovery, and John asked for the relics for 
the Sion Church. See Epist. Luciani: PL XLI 813. In 439 they went 
from here to St. Stephen’s Church in front of the Damascus Gate, a 
church built by Empress Eudocia. Today it is the property of the 
French Dominicans. 

14 Geyer 92. 
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singing hymns on the way, so that by Tierce they are all on 
Sion. Then they read the passage from the Acts of the Apostles, 
that tells of the descent of the Holy Spirit. ... Then the liturgy 
follows according to the rubrics.” 15 This was the most im¬ 
portant day of the year for the Sion Church, and that was why 
on that day the principal celebration of the liturgy took place 
there. On the other hand its walls did not yet house the institu¬ 
tion of the Eucharist. The principal liturgy of Holy Thursday 
was celebrated in the morning “behind the cross ... we pray 
and the bishop offers the Sacrifice, and all receive holy Com¬ 
munion.” 10 The holy Mass is celebrated behind Golgotha “only 
on that day”, obviously to stress the close connection between 
the cross and the Eucharist. The place of institution was still 
unknown, for the congregation spent the evening and the night, 
not in the Sion Church, but on the Mount of Olives. So, in the 
oldest church they celebrated, first and foremost, Pentecost, and 
then the Resurrection appearances of Luke 24:36-43 and John 
20:19—29. That means that they considered Sion to have been 
the home of the disciples from Easter onwards, whereas Epi- 
phanius’ text says that it was their home from the day of the 
Ascension. 

When did the scene of the Last Supper begin to be set in Sion? 
The earliest reference 17 is in the Didascalia Addei (370-400), 
a Syrian document. It tells how, after the Ascension, the apostles 
went up “to the upper room where the Lord had eaten the pasch 
with them”. It was from the same room that the “doctrine of 
his preaching began to conquer the world”. 18 The Syrian trans¬ 
lation of the gospels has the same word, * elita , for the upper 
room: u7tsp<7)ov of Acts 1:13 and for the corresponding avayaiov, 
of Mark 14:15 and Luke 22:12. This caused the legendary 
Didascalia , from a great distance and with no knowledge at all 
of local traditions, to identifiy these two upper rooms. Jerome, 

15 Geyer 93 f. 16 Ibid. 85. 

17 Eutychius (d. 940), Patriarch of Alexandria, reproduces evidence 
of an unknown date, which affirms that Christ “ate the pasch of the 
law” upon Sion. This was formerly attributed erroneously to Peter 
of Sebaste (fourth century). Cf. G. Graf: HL 47 (1903) 99. 

18 Abel: Jerusalem 453. 
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too, in the Vulgate, renders the two Greek technical terms with 
the one word coenaculum. This encouraged readers to place the 
Last Supper in the same setting as Pentecost, all the more so be¬ 
cause the coenaculum of the feast of Pentecost was identified 
with assurance. Jerome himself, however, indicates that only 
the descent of the Holy Spirit occurred on Sion. 19 

The oldest firm local evidence from Jerusalem 20 is the Arme¬ 
nian lectionary (450—500). Following ancient custom the liturgy 
on Holy Thursday began in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; 
but after the sacrifice of the Mass, the Armenians go next “to 
holy Sion”. There the account of the institution of the Eucharist 
is read out from 1 Corinthians 11:23—32 and Mark 14 :12—26. 
Only then do they go to the Mount of Olives “for evening 
worship”. 21 The Georgian Church in Jerusalem stuck conser¬ 
vatively to the old order for Holy Thursday until the Arab 
conquest in 638. They completely disregarded the Sion Church, 22 
which was slow in drawing all the faithful in the city to it by 
its claim to be the site of the Last Supper. 

The hesitations of the sixth century show how doubtful the 
location of the Last Supper on Sion remained, in the eyes of 
many. Theodosius (330) on Sion felt he was in “the mother of 

all churches_It was the house of the holy evangelist, Mark”. 23 

When the angel released Peter from prison “he came to the 
house of Mary the mother of John, who was surnamed Mark”. 24 

19 See Ep. 53, 8: CSEL LIV 457 and Ep. 108, 9: CSEL LV 315. 

20 Hesychius (d. c. 450), presbyter in Jerusalem, may be the earliest 
witness. In the exposition of the psalms, attributed to him, the insti¬ 
tution of the Eucharist is several times placed in Sion. Klameth, II 70, 
does not doubt the authenticity. According to O. Bardenhewer: Ge- 
schidne der altkirchlichen Literatur IV, Freiburg i. Br. 1,2 1924, 258, 
these are the very psalm-commentaries with which Hesychius had 
nothing to do. In a sermon on James, the brother of the Lord, “Sion 
exhibits the Supper-room”: PG XCIII 1480. According to Barden¬ 
hewer, this sermon is “probably genuine”: Ibid. 261. 

21 Conybeare 521. According to Brightman: Liturgies Eastern and 
Western , Oxford 1896, I 53 f., in the same century the Syrian Jacobite 
liturgy venerated upon Sion, “the mother of all churches”, only 
the tongues of fire, in which the Holy Spirit descended upon the 
apostles. 22 See Kekelidze 57 f. Goussen 18. 

23 Geyer 141. 24 Acts 12:12. 
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Then Peter gives the instruction: “Tell these things, he says, to 
James and to the brethren.” 25 Prudently, he had not gone, in this 
crisis, straight to the official centre on Sion, but to a house 
where he found a private gathering for prayer. We know no¬ 
thing about the position of this house. Theodosius, however, found 
the belief still alive on Sion in his time, that Mark’s house had 
been the centre for the original community, and so became 
“the mother of all churches”. 20 The pilgrim was told nothing 
about the Last Supper: the first he heard of it was when he 
climbed down into the Cedron valley. “There the Lord washed 
the disciples’ feet and ate with them. There are four couches 
there, each big enough for three men. The Lord reclined here 
with his apostles around him.” Many people go there out of 
devotion, to eat, and they light candles. “This place is a cave.” 27 
He is referring to the so-called Grotto of the Betrayal which is 
entered through a passage east of the forecourt of the Church 
of Mary’s Tomb. One set of Christians in Jerusalem had seen 
fit to locate the washing of the feet and the Last Supper in this 
place, and had illustrated the scene by cutting four couches out 
of the rock. They could only have dared such a flagrant con¬ 
tradiction of the gospels in the absence of any solid tradition 
concerning the place of the Last Supper. Anonymus of Piacenza 
(570) follows a different path. First he was “in the valley of 
Gethsemani at the spot where the Lord was betrayed. In that 

25 Acts 12:17. 

20 Th. Zahn: Die Dormitio Sanctae Virginis und das Haus des Johan¬ 
nes Markus 1899, 35, considers this report to be “part of a tradition 
of local history”. In this highly esteemed study he puts forward the 
thesis that this Mark was the youth of Mark 14:51, of whom we have 
a fleeting glimpse in Gethsemani, “having a linen cloth cast about 
his naked body” running to warn them of the approaching guard. 
He is supposed to have been the son of the house in which the Last 
Supper took place, which therefore stood on Sion. Later on people 
confused his mother with Mary the mother of Jesus, who by this 
roundabout way found the place of her dormition on Sion. We may 
certainly presume that this anonymous youth was Mark, for he could 
easily have included this detail which in itself was unimportant. The 
rest of the thesis, however, lacks foundation either in the gospels or 
in a sure tradition. Theodosius is a solitary voice which cannot pre¬ 
vail. 27 Geyer 142. 
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place are three couches upon which he reclined, and we lay¬ 
down on them to gain blessings/’ 28 Did he regard this as the 
site of the Last Supper as well? That is most likely; for later 
he stood in the Sion Church which he regarded as “the house 
of James”. This had become a religious museum. On show, for 
example, from the Old Testament, was the horn with which 
King David was anointed, and from the New Testament, the 
pillar of scourging and the crown of thorns and also “many 
stones with which Stephen had been stoned”. He also saw “the 
chalice with which the apostles celebrated Mass after our Lord’s 
resurrection, and many other relics which I cannot now recall 
to mind”. 29 The apostles, then, were using this chalice in the 
liturgy when Sion was their religious centre. Was it the same 
one as they had at the paschal meal on Holy Thursday? The 
oldest liturgy for that day was celebrated in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which he had visited previously. It is little 
wonder that in time our Lord’s chalice should have turned up 
there. He says: “In that place is the chalice of onyx which he 
blessed at the Last Supper.” 30 The Sion Church would certainly 
have displayed it to the pilgrim, if that church had been gener¬ 
ally recognized as the scene of the Last Supper. In 590 they 
must have had to be content to possess the apostles’ chalice. The 
sixth century Breviarius de Hierosolyma , too, mentions the 
chalice of the Last Supper in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 31 
It speaks of a new relic on Sion: “There is the lamp by the light 
of which (ubi) he taught the disciples after he had eaten.” 32 
At first we might jump to the conclusion that he refers to the 
farewell discourse in St. John; but the text does not refer to 
a common meal. It only says that Jesus “had eaten”. This is 
an allusion to the appearance of the risen Lord on Easter 
evening, the earliest biblical scene located in this church. Ac¬ 
cording to Luke 24 :43, Jesus ate alone “in their presence” and 
then he “opened their understanding, that they might under¬ 
stand the scriptures”. Moreover, a little further on, the Brevi - 

28 Geyer 170. 29 Ibid. 174. 30 Ibid . 173. 

31 Geyer 154. In 808 the Commemoratorium de casis Dei: Tobler- 
Molinier 301, still has two presbyters here ad calicem Domini. 

32 Geyer 155. 
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anus refers to the place in the Cedron valley where “Judas 
betrayed our Lord Jesus Christ. And there is the place where 
the Lord had eaten with his disciples.'' 33 The perfect tense, 
cenavit , expresses something done once and for all, and that 
would be the common meal on Holy Thursday. Why had this 
grotto become associated with the Last Supper? The mysterious 
darkness had a certain attraction, and besides, it was easy, 
standing at this place of the betrayal, to picture Judas and the 
guards finding Jesus after the Last Supper. 

In a sermon, Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople (d. 582) 
tried to reconcile the rival claims: “We learn that at the pascal 
season three meals were celebrated by the Lord in different 
places/' The first was on the Saturday before Palm Sunday in 
Gethsemani, and was accompanied by the washing of the feet. 
The second was on Monday in Bethany, but the third on Sion: 
the one “of which the Lord said: ‘With desire I have desired 
to eat this pasch with you before I suffer' '\ 34 And so he leaves 
the washing of the feet along with the meal in the grotto at 
Gethsemani, and, in complete contradiction of Scripture, trans¬ 
fers it to Saturday. 35 

It was in the sixth century that the Cypriot monk Alexander 
clearly located the Last Supper on Sion. 30 After the patriarch 
Sophronius (d. 638) all doubt vanished. In an ode he claims 
for Sion the descent of the Holy Spirit, the Last Supper and 
washing of the feet and the death of our Lady. 37 Since that 
time, these three commemorations have formed an organic part 
of the Sion Church, although previously it had been the place 
for the Pentecost celebrations only, the Last Supper coming 
there for the first time in the fifth century, the Dormitio 38 even 
later. 

What is the origin of the room of the Last Supper on Sion? 
33 Ibid. 34 PG LXXXVI 2392 f. 

35 An echo of the Last Supper still persisted. Arculf (670): Geyer 242, 
found in the cave “four stone tables”, where Jesus several times 
reclined with his disciples. In 870, the monk Bernard: Tobler-Molinier 
316 could still see “four round tables from that Supper: cene ipsius”. 
30 Laudatio in Apost . Barnabam: Enchiridion 486 f. 

37 Anacreontica 20: PG LXXXVII 3 3821. 38 Picture 42. 
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Historical development shows that it later became identified 
with the upper room of Pentecost. Where was this? The original 
room soon disappeared, for Epiphanius speaks in the past tense. 
The little church “was built” upon the site of the disciples’ 
centre after the Ascension. We do not know if they imitated 
the shape of this upper room at all. For the fourth century 
basilica too, there is no early evidence to say that a special 
upper room was venerated there. Probably the course of 
development was something like this. To the right of the basi¬ 
lica, the Map of Madaba (c. 550) shows a building which is 
not an integral part of the basilica but an annexe. It must be 
the diakonikon , the sacristy. 39 It became specially sacred when 
the bones of St. Stephen the proto-martyr were placed there 
in 415. Veneration of him remained alive here even when his 
remains were placed in a special church of his own. In the 
“sacrarium” is “the stone with which St. Stephen was stoned”. 40 
The Georgian calendar (before 638) notes for December 27: 
“Synaxis in Sion in the diakonikon, the commemoration of 
St. Stephen.” 41 Synaxis denotes public worship including Com¬ 
munion. It must have been celebrated in the room above his 
first grave. At a later date popular opinion, though with some 
hesitation, decided that David was buried here also. 42 (Picture 43). 
The Bios di Constantino (ninth—tenth century), relying upon ol¬ 
der sources, locates “the grave of the holy prophet David” in the 
“diakonikon”. 43 The Moslems took over this belief and later 

39 See also O’Callaghan 622; Avi-Yonah 56. According to Abel: Jeru¬ 
salem 452 the building is either “the diakonikon or a monastery”. 
Then he continues cautiously: “If the texts permitted it one would 
very much like to see this as the first reconstruction of the disciples’ 
upper room.” 

10 Breviarius de Hierosolyrna (sixth century): Geyer 154. The Anony- 
mus of Piacenza (570) saw “many stones”: Ibid. 174. 

41 Goussen 5. The Canon of Kekelidze, 27, only has “Commemoration 
of Stephen”, without indication of place, as is often the case. Ac¬ 
cording to Goussen 5, this manuscript was intended “for a remote 
church in Georgia, and so for the most part no places were indicated”. 

42 Previously his grave had long been venerated in Bethlehem. On 
the historical development, see D. Baldi: La tomba di David e il Cena- 
culo: SBF 35 (1938) 193-233. 

43 Guidi 51. 
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on, jealously shut off the grave. 44 Christians passed it by: their 
devotion was attached to the room of the Last Supper and 
Pentecost above it. That too was desecration in the eyes of the 
Moslems, and in the end they expelled the Franciscans from 
Sion in 1524. Since the legendary grave of David followed 
that of Stephen, the room of the Last Supper must originally 
have been the diakonikon. 

The utilitarian sacristy can only have changed into the sacred 
upper room gradually. It began with the liturgical celebrations 
in honour of St. Stephen. These probably began to form the 
biblical connection. Evidence concerning the upper room is not 
found, however, until the Patriarch Modestus rebuilt the basi¬ 
lica shortly after its destruction by the Persians in 614. The 
Armenian account (c. 660) gives this important information: 
“To the right of the church is the room of the mysteries and a 
wooden dome with a painting of the Holy Supper of the 
Redeemer. It contains an altar where the liturgy is celebrated.” 45 
The phrase: “to the right of the church” points to the annexe 
which the Map of Madaba marks at that place. Hence, the 
diakonikon adjoined the building of Modestus 40 also, but now 
it had become the “room of the mysteries”. 

Immediately after their conquest, the crusaders rebuilt the 
ruined church. The room of the Last Supper remained a self- 
contained unit. Was it now incorporated into the building, or 
did it remain an annexe? The texts give various answers. Our 
first witness, Saewulf (1102) saw the place where Mary died, 
to the left of the entrance to the church, and “on the other side” 
the chapel “of the Last Supper”, the “marble table” of which 
still exists. 47 Daniel (1106) went down “south” that is, to the 

44 Neither Jews nor Christians might enter the place of the grave. 
Today it is in Jewish Jerusalem and is open to all. 

45 QS 1896, 347. 

40 Arculf’s account (670) of the Sion Church: Geyer 243 is very scant. 
In the sketch he appends, he includes within its walls the Last Supper 
and the Descent of the Holy Spirit. Between these two scenes his 
drawing indicates the pillar at which our Lord was scourged; but 
his text expressly states that this pillar was “outside the great basi¬ 
lica”. Hence he may well have included the other two sites schemati¬ 
cally within the basilica. 47 Saewulf 34. 
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right, behind the altar “by a staircase” into a room supported 
by pillars, “in which the holy Supper of Christ took place .... 
At Pentecost the Holy Spirit descended upon the apostles in 
the same place.” 48 Theodoric (1172) also found the Dormitio 
to the left of the entrance. “On the right, about thirty steps lead 
up to the Coenaculum situated at the end of the apse. The table 
at which our Lord and his disciples had the Last Supper is still 
to be seen there.” 49 The Cretan Phocas (1177) counted exactly 
sixty-one steps leading from the right of the altar up to the 
upper room: u7repcpov, the scene of the Last Supper and of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. 50 None of the accounts makes clear 
whether this Coenaculum at the bottom end of the church ex¬ 
tended as an upper storey above the south aisle, or formed an 
external abutment to the basilica. Even an excavation 51 could 
not solve this problem. 

The present room of the Last Supper, destroyed along with 
the church in 1244 by the Chorasmians, in 1335 became the 

48 Khitrowo 35 f. 49 Tobler: Theodorich 54. 50 PG CXXXIII 941. 
51 When William II visited Palestine in 1898, the German Society of 
the Holy Land hoped to acquire the whole site of the Sion Church 
through him. But the sultan was afraid of the commotion which 
would be caused in Islam if David’s grave beneath the room of the 
Last Supper were handed over to the Christians. However, he bought 
the dilapidated site on which Christians still venerated the Dormition 
of Mary. He then handed this over to the Kaiser from whom the Ger¬ 
man Catholics procured it. The excavations directed in 1899 by H. 
Renard, the architect of the present Dormition, covered only the 
ground which had been bought, and so they are full of gaps. See also 
H. Renard’s account: HL 44 (1900) 3—23. According to him the 
fourth century basilica was sixty-five yards long and forty-three yards 
wide, and its dimensions remained the same later. The finds did not 
permit him to decide whether the basilica had nave and two aisles 
or nave and four aisles; but he considered it certain that the room 
of the Last Supper abutted on its south-east end as an annexe. M. Gis- 
ler: HL 79 (1935) 2—13 thinks the same. Vincent: Jerusalem contra¬ 
dicts this. According to him the church had nave and four aisles, 
and it extended so far south that this room lay not outside, but within 
it, in the eastern half of the two southern aisles, to be exact. The result 
of this displacement is that the present Church of the Dormition lies 
outside the old Sion Church. According to him, the scene of Mary’s 
dormition should be looked for on the site of the Benedictine 
monastery which adjoins on the south. 


12 Kopp, Places 
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property of the Franciscans for “all time”. They restored it, 
giving it its present design. 52 It is fifteen yards long, nine and 
a half yards wide and six and a half yards high. Two pillars 
carry the Gothic vault and divide the building into two aisles. 
In the south-east corner eight steps lead up to a little room 
which is regarded as the scene of Pentecost. Once again, this 
reflects the historical development. For centuries, the descent of 
the Holy Spirit was the focus of attention, today the chief room 
is given over to the Last Supper which was later, but more 
fervently, venerated there. The grave of David, appropriated 
by the Moslems in 1524, and the grave formerly alleged to be 
that of St. Stephen, support the belief that the diakonikon of 
the Byzantine basilica — the later “room of the mysteries” — 
stood upon this site. The sources guarantee that the scene of 
Pentecost was upon this site; on the other hand, the house of 
the Last Supper remains mysteriously in darkness. 53 The Spirit 
which breathed through the farewell discourses at the paschal 
meal is, however, the same as the Spirit of Pentecost. Most im¬ 
portant of all, the celebration of the Eucharist by the disciples 
most likely began here. And so no worthier place could claim 
to fill the void than a room of the Last Supper on Sion. 

52 Picture 44. 

53 Baldi: Tomba (n. 42 above) 202: “The upper room of the house 
which a disciple made available for the paschal meal, became the 
refuge, and the meeting-place of the disciples.” This assumption, 
however, lacks biblical and historical foundation. 
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Gethsemani 
1. The Gospels 

At the celebration of the paschal meal they sang “the second 
half of the Hallel, Ps. 114—118, after the meal was finished”. 1 
Jesus and his disciples observed this rule. “And when they had 
sung the hymn, they went forth to the mount of Olives.” 2 One 
would like to follow the same path, reverently. But darkness 
hides the house of the Last Supper. If it was in old Jerusalem 
on the southern slope of the temple hill or in the upper city 
in what is now Sion, the shortest way would lead down to the 
Cedron valley and up through the narrow trough which widens 
out just before the Gethsemani Church where today it is spanned 
by a bridge. But if the paschal meal was celebrated nearer 
the northern city wall or even outside it in the rising suburb 
of Bezetha, the way would have led along the route of the 
modern road down through the broad Cedron valley and so 
have arrived at the foot of the Mount of Olives beside the 
bridge. 

Where was this place which they wanted to reach on the 
Mount of Olives? According to Mark 14:32 and Matthew 
26:36 it was a “plot of land: ywpiov called Gethsemani”. 
Luke 22:39 says more generally: “And he went according to 
his custom, to the mount of Olives.” But as Luke 22 :40 implies, 
their objective was a definite place. John too proves that the 
expression does not mean the whole mountain. According to 
John 18:1 he went out “over the brook Cedron where there 
was a garden: into which he entered with his disciples.” 

Thus they came upon the “garden” of the estate shortly after 
crossing the Cedron. This brings us near to the Gethsemani 
Church, for at that point the road through the Cedron valley 
reaches the Mount of Olives and begins the steep straight ascent 
up to the top of the hill. The disciples knew the place where 

1 Jeremias: Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, Gottingen 2 1949, 29. 

2 Mark 14:26; Matt. 26:30. 
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they were going that night well. And as John 18:2 tells us: 
c< Judas, who betrayed him, knew the place because Jesus had 
often resorted thither together with his disciples.” The estate 
along with its olive orchard was called Gethsemani. “The 
Greek word y£0cr/](jLav£i alludes to the Hebrew gath semdnim 
meaning an olive press; and that may be taken to indicate that 
the plot of land contained an olive press.” 3 It would certainly 
not have been the only one on the Mount of Olives, but some¬ 
thing or other must have distinguished it, so that it had given 
its name to the estate. 

John gives us some idea of the whereabouts of the place at 
the foot of the Mount of Olives, but even his information has 
to be filled out by tradition. Tradition alone could supply 
details too. According to Mark 14:32, 4 Jesus leaves eight of 
the disciples behind, saying: “Sit you here, while I pray.” With 
Peter and James and John he went off to find greater solitude 
for his prayer and agony. Even these favourite disciples, how¬ 
ever, impeded his desire for solitude, so he went forward a 
little. 5 We are left with three places — eight disciples, three dis¬ 
ciples, Jesus himself. Luke omits the distinction between the 
two groups of disciples. Jesus went off by himself “a stone’s 
throw” away and prayed alone in his agony. Then his agony 
and prayer was over, the traitor was approaching. All three 
synoptics make him return, to be betrayed standing with his dis¬ 
ciples. Where had they been sleeping? Where did the betrayal 
take place? And there is the other question: where did the agony 
take place? That spot was the scene of a unique event, whereas 
the place of the betrayal was known to the disciples who had 
often been there, and so it would be more easily remembered in 
Jerusalem. 


3 Dalman: Jerusalem 179. This is die most likely derivation. Cf. 
Abel: Jerusalem 302; Enchiridion 532, note 1. 

4 Cf. Matt. 26:36. 

5 Mark 14:35; Matt. 26:39. 
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2. Tradition 

a. The Grotto of the Betrayal 

About the year 330, Eusebius, influenced by Mark and Mat¬ 
thew, speaks of the “plot of land: x co P^ ov where Christ prayed 
before his Passion. It is situated on the Mount of Olives, where 
the faithful still fervently offer their prayers.” 0 On the other 
hand, the word “Cedron” makes him think of John 18: Iff., 
where, omitting the agony, the brief indication of the place is 
immediately followed by the account of the betrayal by Judas. 
And so he says merely: “the brook Cedron in front of Jerusalem, 
where Christ was betrayed”. 7 The excerpt from the gospels is 
not informative but we gather the important fact that this plot 
of land, Gethsemani, with the agony and the betrayal, was still 
very much a living reality for Christians at prayer. 

At about the same date, the Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333) climbed 
down in a south-easterly direction into the Cedron valley 
from the “east-gate” — Mary or Stephen gate. He calls it the 
“valley which is called Josaphat. 8 On the left, where there are 
vineyards, there is a rock: petra , where Judas Iscariot betrayed 
Christ.” The left as he descended was the east. Then he goes on: 
“On the right is a palm tree from which the children broke off 
branches to spread out as Christ entered the city.” But this direc¬ 
tion to the right does not mean the west. For he was facing the 
place of the betrayal, so that this palm was standing more to 
the south. The longer route too shows that. Now follow “about 
a stone’s-throw away” the tombs of Isaias and Ezechias. 9 Fie 
was shown the palm tree near the Gethsemani Church. 10 On des- 

c Qnomasticon 74. 7 Ibid. 174. 

8 The word means: “God judges”. By this name we first learn from 
this pilgrim that the Jews had fixed this as the place of world-judg¬ 
ment. For this reason, the slope of the Mount of Olives opposite the 
temple wall is covered with countless graves. Before this sector fell 
to Jordan, many devout Jews from all over the world were buried 
here. The Moslems took over the belief that the Last Judgment will 
take place between the Mount of Olives and the temple. 

0 Geyer 23. 

10 Cyril: Kat. 10, 19: PG XXXIII 688, also knows this historic 
“palm tree in the valley” but does not locate it more precisely. 
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cending from there into the narrowing Cedron valley one comes 
upon three tombs of the Hellenistic period. Popular belief 
changed its mind about who was in fact buried here. Isaias and 
Ezechias made way for Absalom and James. These details from 
this pilgrim, make it quite clear that like later visitors he found 
the place of the betrayal situated at the grotto on the slope of 
the Mount of Olives, now reached by the paved path to the 
east of the fore-court of the Church of our Lady’s Grave. His 
petra could mean this grotto or even the whole rocky site 
around it. According to the gospels the betrayal must have 
occurred at the entrance to it, for Jesus openly faced his enemies. 
Besides, the disciples could not possibly have fled had they been 
inside the grotto, the guard barring their escape. 

Cyril (348) made a list of people and places which bear wit¬ 
ness to Christ. It includes “Gethsemani which still keeps Judas 
before the eyes of those who can see.” 11 In another passage he 
again mentions <c Gethsemani, where the betrayal occurred”, 
and he says to his hearers: “Think of the swords which 
were pointed at Jesus in Gethsemani.” 12 The name “Geth¬ 
semani” arouses his recollection of the betrayal and arrest. Like 
the Pilgrim he passes over the substance of those night-hours — 
the agony. The place where this occurred formed, presumably, 
a topographical unit with the place of the betrayal — as Eusebius 
also leads us to suppose. They belonged together in the course of 
events on that evening. 

By Aetheria’s time, however, (385) people commemorated the 
betrayal and the agony at two separate places, Christians occu¬ 
pied the evening and night of Holy Thursday at Eleona and 


11 Ibid . 

12 Kat. 13, 38: PG XXXIII 817. Between these two sentences occurs 
the observation: “I do not mention the Mount of Olives yet, where 
those who were with Jesus during the night prayed.” Cyril certainly 
does not refer to the place of the agony with these words; for Jesus 
reproached the disciples because they did not watch with him in this 
dark hour, but fell asleep. The “not yet” itself indicates another night 
of prayer upon the Mount of Olives. Presumably he was thinking 
of the hours which, according to the early tradition, Jesus spent in 
prayer up on the Mount of Olives in the Eleona grotto during the 
week of his Passion. 
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Inbomon (Ascension). At the “first cock-crow” that is, about 
two o’clock in the night, the procession moved down “to the 
place where the Lord prayed, as the gospel relates: He went a 
stone’s-throw away and prayed. A fine church now stands on 
this spot (ecclesia elegans). After prayer, hymn, and reading 
of the passage from the gospel, the procession is led by the bish¬ 
op to “Gethsemani ... and more than two hundred candles 
have been got ready to give light for all the people”. After 
prayer and a hymn, “that passage from the gospel is read out 
which tells of how the Lord was arrested. When this has been 
read, all the people, weeping, raise such a loud cry (rugitus et 
mugitus) that it must be audible right through the city.” 13 Thus 
the ecclesia elegans, first precursor of the modern Gethsemani 
Church, was built round the memory of the agony. The name 
of Gethsemani, however, clung to the place of the betrayal, 
about a hundred yards to the north. 14 The many lights sug¬ 
gest the darkness of the grotto. This could not accommodate 
“all the people”. They did not behave with liturgical solemnity, 
for their loud weeping and wailing carried beyond the city 
walls. The inside of the grotto would have muffled this din: 
most of the people must have stood outside it. 

The Armenian lectionary (450-500) shows that it does not 
adhere rigidly to ancient custom. On the Thursday of Holy 
Week the Armenians go first of all to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, then to the Sion Church to commemorate the institu¬ 
tion of the Eucharist. After that they do follow the ancient 
order: the evening service is in Eleona, and John 13 :31—18 :1 
is read. Then the agony is commemorated in Inbomon. by the 
reading of Luke 22:39—46. Once again the faithful return to the 
grotto beneath Eleona to read out the passage about the agony 
from Mark 14:33—42. The lectionary continues to ignore the 
ecclesia elegans, for it goes on: “At the same hour of the night on 
the holy Mount of Olives in Gethsemani. And they read Matthew 
26 :36—56.” 15 This passage contains the account of the hours on 
the Mount of Olives up to the flight of the disciples after the 
arrest. This means that the liturgical celebration took place up 

13 Gcyer 86 f. 14 Picture 45. 15 Conybeare 521. 
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above and in Gethsemani that is, at the grotto of the betrayal. 
The Georgian calendar (before 638) is particularly conservative. 
For these days it does not refer to the Sion Church at all, nor 
does it mention the ecclcsia elegans of Aetheria. According to 
this calendar the procession moves from the heights of the 
Mount of Olives straight to Gethsemani, there to read Matthew 
26 :36—56. 10 Thus they combined the agony and the betrayal at 
this grotto. Yet Aetheria’s testimony shows that the official 
Church of Jerusalem had already established a separation of 
the two by the second half of the fourth century. Later this 
was universally accepted. The ninth-tenth century Typikon tells 
us that the procession conies down in the grey morning light of 
Good Friday “to the ‘Holy Prayer’: ini tyjv aytocv npocrxovYjaiv”. 
The gospel: Matthew 26:57—75 ... Procession to holy Gethse¬ 
mani ... Fourth gospel: John 18 :28—19 :16.” 17 The texts are 
taken from the Passion, it is true, but do not precisely describe 
the significance of the two places. But in conjunction with the 
sequence, the words “prayer” and “Gethsemani” make the loca¬ 
tions perfectly clear. 

Peter the Iberian (of Georgia d. 485), when visiting the IToly 
Places, came to “the Church of the Lame Man and from there 
went on to Gethsemani”. 18 The text does not use the phrase “the 
Church” twice; and so it is not referring to the Church of the 
Agony, but to the grotto of the betrayal. In earlier times it alone 
was called Gethsemani because it was on the “plot of land” of 
that name. 

As we have said, 19 three sixth century texts place the Last 
Supper in the grotto of the betrayal. The testimony of the monk 
Bernard (870) is of some value. Atthegrave of Mary heobserves: 

10 Kekelidze 59. Cf. Goussen 18. 

17 Papadopoulos-Kerameus II 119; 123; 126. 

18 Raabe 94. In his time the Church of Mary rose here under Bishop 
Juvenal (425—458). This church eventually received her grave. See 
my study: Das Mariengrab , Paderborn 1955. It blocked the Cedron 
valley; and immediately to the east of it at the foot of the Mount 
of Olives is the grotto of the betrayal. Hence the historic name of 
Gethsemani was often transferred to it. Even so, the text of Peter 
does not indicate it, simply because his Gethsemani does not mean 
a church. 19 See p. 328 f. 
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“At this place where the Lord was betrayed there is also a 
church. It contains the four round tables from his Supper.” 20 
Does he mean that the church was built over the grotto or beside 
it? We have no evidence of it as yet at this period. 21 All the 
same, this text declares that it contained “four round tables”. He 
definitely has in mind the grotto which on account of the Mass 
altars could be called a “church”. 22 On this point the monk 
Epiphanius (750—800) contents himself with a brief quota¬ 
tion of sources, without adding his own comments. Beside the 
grave of Mary is “a holy grotto where Jesus and his disciples 
took refuge: xaT&puysv”. Is he referring to the agony? Or did 
Jesus want to hide here from Judas — quite an unbiblical sug¬ 
gestion? Another of his sources, relying upon John, speaks of 
“the brook Cedron” and the “garden in which Christ was be¬ 
trayed”. 23 

The tradition that Jesus was apprehended by the guards beside 
the grotto, remained so unbroken that the crusaders took it over 
unanimously. 24 Fresh interest is aroused concerning the place 
where the apostles fell asleep. Saewulf (1102) notes that in 
“Gethsemani is a place of prayer (oraculum) where the Lord 
left Peter and James and John behind”. Returning from prayer, 
he found them asleep. “The places are still visible where the 
disciples slept, each by himself.” 25 Saewulf was writing at 
the very beginning of this period, so that he is heir to the 
tradition of an earlier time. It seems that the grotto was 
regarded as the place where the three apostles and, later on, 

20 Tobler-Molinier 316. 

21 The Commemoratoriiim de casts Dei (808): Ibid. 302 mentions 
only the grave of Mary in “Gethsemani”. 

22 Does the singular “his Supper” indicate that he locates the Last 
Supper here as a late echo of earlier times? The singular could, how¬ 
ever, be used generally to refer to several meals taken with the dis¬ 
ciples at these tables. And yet Bernard mentions on Sion only the 
washing of the feet and not the Last Supper. So he may have found 
it still in the grotto. 

23 PG CXX 268. 

24 Hence Daniel (1106): Khitrowo 23, saw “the grotto where Christ 
was handed over to the Jews by Judas”, by the grave of Mary. 

25 Saewulf 33. 
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where all the apostles slept.This oscillation proves that there 
was no certain tradition fixing exactly where the apostles slept. 
Mark and Matthew divide the apostles into two groups, num¬ 
bering eight and three respectively. It is possible to assume that 
the eight waited in the grotto and Jesus with the three returned 
when Judas approached. From the start many things pointed 
to this as the place of the betrayal; but until the crusades no 
word is said about the place where the eight and the three 
waited during the agony. The scant information of the gospels 
is our only clue. 

The crusaders incorporated the grotto in a church. An anony¬ 
mous person quoted by Peter the deacon(1137) says:“On the far 
side of the Cedron valley is a cave and above it a church at the 
place where the Jews arrested the Redeemer after the Supper on 
Holy Thursday/’ 27 Was the cave now the crypt of a church that 
stood “over it”? According to John of Wurzburg (1165) there was 
near the Church of Mary’s Tomb, <f a chapel with a cave where the 
disciples waited behind, sad und drowsy, while the Lord left them 
and returned to them again three times. The scene is shown there 
in a painting.” 28 The church then was no more than a little chapel, 
the cave its annexe. Theodoric (1172) entered “the Church of 
Gethsemani” where our Lord left the disciples, before his agony. 
“At the entrance you immediately find the venerable altar, and 
on the left in a subterranean cave”, the place where the apostles 
were sleeping in groups of three. 20 One entered the church 
first, and from it a path led into the cave. Phocas (1177) 
says that “above” the Church of Mary’s Tomb “is another 
shrine — a cave”. Because he lists the church at the place of 
the agony ,U) as “the third temple” the parallelism demands a 
church at the grotto also. Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1212) found 

H 1170 Anonymus II reports: Tobler: Tbeodoricb 124, that here 
“there are four different places where he found his disciples asleep, 
three in each group”. Theodoric says the same thing in 1172: Ibid. 61. 
The rocky couches of Theodosius and Anonymus of Piacenza had 
now become the places where they had slept. What the monk Bernard 
said was said even earlier by Arculf (670): Geyer 242, about the 
four tables; but these presuppose benches too. 

27 Geyer 109. 28 Tobler: Descriptiones 137. 

29 Tobler: Tbeodoricb 61. 80 PG CXXXIII 945. 
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“a church built at the place” in the Cedron valley where the 
Lord often resorted with his disciples and where Judas betrayed 
him.' 11 Near the Church of Mary, Burchard (1283) saw “the 
entrance (ostium) of another church called Gethsemani”, where 
the disciples waited during the agony.“ 

What connection had this church with the grotto? The irre¬ 
gular cave 33 is about eighteen and a half yards long, nine and 
three quarters broad, and about four high. It is lit from an 
opening in the roof.- 1 The interior has seen many changes. All 
the stone tables, for example, have gone; a few stone benches 
remain along the walls, probably identical with those mentioned 
in the pilgrim accounts. An olive orchard, also the property of 
the Franciscans, stretches above the grotto and within this is a 
wall surrounding the estate. The grotto itself is covered over 
with stone slabs and forms a rectangle. Was it here that the 
“church above it” stood, and did its ruins disappear when the 
slab roof was laid? Built in that way, however, it could not 
have formed an organic unity with the grotto, for no path could 
have led into it from above. 36 There had always been only one 
entrance from the east, and the crusaders’ church was then built 
facing it. Burchard’s text, too, demands this. It may have had 


31 Laurent 187. 32 Ibid. 68. 33 Picture 46. 

34 Hence it was presumed that the cave was not used as an oil-press, 
but as a cistern. See, for example, H. W. Trusen: ZDPV 33 (1910) 
68 f.; Quaresmius (1616-26), II 124, decides that this opening was 
perhaps the mouth of the cistern, but had in fact been designed as a 
window”. 

35 In the winter of 1956 the grotto was dug up. The Franciscans 
wanted to erect a new altar and make an opening for ventilation. 
Stone-built columns have disappeared. Some two dozen graves be¬ 
longing to the crusading period were discovered. Their construction 
had destroyed the mosaic of the floor, except for a few fragments. 
Fragments of an even older mosaic turned up in a corner of the 
grotto. When the clearing up was being done, an older entrance was 
found immediately to the south of the present one. 

36 I used to consider it possible that a path, perhaps the original one, 
had led into the grotto from the south. During the work in 1956, the 
plaster was removed from the inner wall. The rock which was re¬ 
vealed was quite unbroken, so that there could never have been a 
passage in from outside. 


12* 
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the west-east orientation with a door at the end leading into 
the grotto. Theodoric who entered it “on the left” from inside 
the church, suggests rather a north-south axis. Today a narrow 
paved path, between high walls, leads into it from the 
forecourt of the Church of Mary. Hence not the slightest trace 
of this chapel is now visible. But it was situated higher up than 
the grotto to which nowadays nine steps lead down. And so 
Peter the deacon was able to write that “a church stood above 
it”. 

At the Church of Mary, James of Verona (1335) saw “a 
grotto called Gethsemani. ... In olden times there was a church 
here, but now it has been destroyed”. 37 At the same time he is 
one of the first 38 to bear witness to a change in the tradition. The 
cave is the place “where Christ prayed to his Father and poured 
sweat of blood. Likewise the garden of Gethsemani is nearby, 
where Christ was arrested.” 39 Thus the grotto and the place of 
the agony are indicated in the reverse order. No reason can be 
discerned for this complete reversal. Probably sentiment is at 
the root of it. 

Both churches were destroyed but the holy grotto remained 
unharmed throughout all those turbulent years. And with its 
mystical gloom it attracted Christians, so that many came 
to locate in it the event which in this connection most excited 
devotion, Jesus’ “agony”. This reversal of sites was soon a fait 
accompli in the Latin Church, 40 the oriental Christians remain- 

37 ROL 3 (1895) 198. 

38 As far as I know the earliest evidence is given by Humbert of 
Dijon (1332): RB 62 (1955) 531 f.: “Beside the tomb of our Blessed 
Lady there is a place in the rock, very secluded and suitable for 
prayer, where our Lord prayed to the Father and sweated blood .... 
A stone’s-throw from here .. . was a garden ... in which Judas be¬ 
trayed him.” 39 ROL 3 (1895) 164. 

40 The name “grotto of the agony” was current amongst them. A 
papal writ shows that the Franciscans have been the proprietors of 
this grotto and the Church of Mary’s Tomb since 1392: Enchiridion 
547, note 1. In 1757 they lost the Marian Church to the Greeks, but 
they kept the grotto, and credulously accepted the change in the tradi¬ 
tion. Quaresmius (1616—26), II 124, read an old inscription in the 
grotto, to the north of the altar. It began: “Hie rex Ctus sudavit 
sanguinem.” At some time or other this was restored, placed beneath 
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ing true to the older tradition. When the ruins of the fourth 
century ecclesia elegans were discovered in 1920 at the old site 
of the agony, the error of the Latins was finally refuted. 

b. The Place of the Agony 

Aetheria (385) is its first witness. After midnight she went 
down with the procession from Inbomon (Ascension) to the 
place where Jesus prayed in his agony on the night of Thursday- 
Friday. According to the liturgy, the place is not far from the 
place of betrayal, and is honoured by an ecclesia elegans. The 
distance and the direction of the route point to the Gethsemani 
Church of the Franciscans. 41 They made a halt here and then the 
procession moved on to the place of the betrayal. “All went 
down ... to Gethsemani which they reached only very slowly; 
lente ct lente , especially as the mountain was so steep.” 42 
Gethsemani, which gave its name to the place of the agony 
only after the time of the crusaders, is only a hundred yards or 
so to the north. The slope is short and moderate. From the 
“steep mountain” and the much stressed difficulty of the des¬ 
cent, one would readily deduce that the ecclesia elegans stood 
higher up. 43 But the arduous walking may refer to the fatigues 
of the long night hours on the Mount of Olives, and before the 
final halt, this sigh escapes from her pen. 

Eusebius places the “plot of land of Gethsemani” of Mark 
and Matthew “at the Mount of Olives: 7rpo<; tcd 8psi tcov zk at- 
cov”. Jerome, in 390, translates npoc; more precisely with “at the 
foot” (ad radices); and he supplements Eusebius’ sentence with: 

this high altar and ran: “Hie factus est sudor ejus sicut guttae 
sanguinis decurrentis in terram”: Trusen: ZDPV 33 (1910) 90. It 
has now been removed. 

41 Pictures 45 and 47. 42 Geyer 86. 

43 A. Baumstark: Or Chr 5 (1905) 269: “Consequently the ruins of 
a church in the traditional garden of Gethsemani of the Franciscans 
cannot indicate its site.” Trusen: ZDPV33 (1910) 74: “Thus the place 
of the agony lay higher up the slope of the hill between the place 
of the betrayal and that of the Ascension, obviously closer to the 
former.” 
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“Now a church has been built above it.” 44 Hitherto the “plot of 
land of Gethsemani” had been restricted to the terrain sur¬ 
rounding the grotto of the betrayal. By his supplementary sen¬ 
tence Jerome automatically extended it as far as the church on 
the south, but without gaining support for very long. 

These two literary witnesses suffice to prove that the earliest 
precursor of the modern Gethsemani Church existed even before 
385. Visible confirmation has been added by excavations. When 
the Franciscans began in 1919 to erect a basilica on the ruins 
of the medieval church, the architect came upon the ruins of an 
even earlier building. 45 This building dated from the fourth cen¬ 
tury, was twenty-two yards long, sixteen and a half broad, and 
ended in three apses. 46 The west-east axis was deflected by thir¬ 
teen degrees to the north, obviously so that a piece of rock could 
be enclosed in front of the high altar, a rock “which at that 
time was regarded as specially consecrated by the prayer and 
blood of our Lord”. 47 

Can this church be regarded as a genuine piece of early tradi¬ 
tion? Doubt might be aroused by the fact that the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux and Cyril only describe the conclusion of these dark 
night hours, the betrayal by Judas. Had the agony not yet any 
place assigned to it? According to Eusebius, the place “where 
Christ prayed before his Passion” was on the estate of Geth¬ 
semani. But Aetheria clearly testifies that it was not her ecclesia 
elegans, but the place of the betrayal which was called Geth¬ 
semani. This name first shifted, and what is more, shifted me¬ 
chanically to this place, as a result of Jerome’s supplementary 
sentence. On the south, the natural boundary of the estate must 
have been the road up from the Cedron valley to the Mount of 
Olives. Along the edge the estate would be enclosed, then as 
now, most probably by a stone wall. On the other side of the 
road a different estate probably began, most likely another 
olive orchard with a press. Even as early as the second half of 

44 Onomasticon 75. 

45 On the excavations see G. Orfali: Gethsemani , Paris 1924; Vincent: 
Jerusalem 1007—13. 

4( ' Watzinger III24: The choir “is the earliest Palestinian example 
of aisles ending in an apse” 47 Vincent: Jerusalem 1009. 
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the fourth century, however, Christians cherished the desire to 
house the agony in a special shrine. The present site commended 
itself, for it lay on the processional route up and down the 
Mount of Olives. Moreover, it was a suitable site from the point 
of view of traffic, for the north-south road ran through the 
Cedron valley right at the foot of it. 

A tradition, fixed since Aetheria’s time, might disregard such 
questions. Yet the Church of the Agony was not as unani¬ 
mously accepted as the grotto of the betrayal. As we have said, 
the Armenian and Georgian Church in Jerusalem passed it by 
as this community descended the Mount of Olives on the night 
of the Passion on their way to the grotto of Gethsemani. Hesy- 
chius (d. c. 450), presbyter in Jerusalem, is completely against 
it. And yet it is still uncertain if he is the author of the treatise 
which tries to solve the biblical difficulties. He is disturbed by 
the problem of how the data of Mark and Matthew about the 
plot of land called Gethsemani, and those of John about the 
garden on the other side of Cedron, are to be harmonized with 
Luke, who makes Jesus go up onto the Mount of Olives. He 
sees a solution in assuming that Jesus left his disciples below in 
Gethsemani while he climbed up “to the top of the mountain 
by himself: ttpo? awry) t yj xopucpyj too opoo?”. 49 It seems that the 
author placed the agony in the Church of Eleona, certainly in 
the grotto beneath it. At any rate, according to him, the ecclesia 
elegans is not on the authentic spot. Even western pilgrims still 
ignore the Church of the Agony. Eucherius (440) still knows 
of only two “very famous churches”, the Eleona and the one 
on the place of the Ascension. 49 The Church of Mary’s Tomb 
was not yet built; the grotto of the betrayal was attached to 
no church. But why has he no word to spare for the ecclesia 
elegans f Was what it commemorated not on a par with what 
was commemorated in the two on the heights of the Mount of 
Olives? Doesn’t his silence show his own or his guide’s scepti¬ 
cism? The same holds good of the sixth century pilgrims who 
visit the grotto of the betrayal, 50 but say not a word about the 
nearby site of the agony. 

4S Difficultas 36: PG XCIII 1424. 49 Geyer 127. 50 See p. 328f. 
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In 614 the shrines of Jerusalem were destroyed by the Per¬ 
sians. In the years which followed they were speedily rebuilt, 
but the Church of the Agony remained a ruin. On one wall of 
the Church of Mary’s Tomb, Arculf (670) examined a piece of 
rock on which the Lord “prayed on his knees before the hour 
of his betrayal. The marks of his two knees can be seen fairly 
deeply imprinted in the piece of rock, as in soft wax.” 51 This 
was probably a piece of the rock from in front of the high 
altar of the Church of the Agony, which was re-discovered in 
1920. The stone may, of course, have come from elsewhere. But 
this explanation of the two impressions could have been possi¬ 
ble only after the collapse of the Church of the Agony. Willi¬ 
bald (724—6) is often quoted in evidence of its having been 
rebuilt. From the Church of Mary’s Tomb “he went up on to 
the Mount of Olives (ascendit in montem Oliveti .. .) and on 
the Mount of Olives (in monte) there is now a church where 
the Lord prayed before his Passion and said to his disciples: 
‘watch and pray that you fall not into temptation’. And from 
there he went to the church, on the same mountain, where the 
Lord ascended into heaven.” 52 Is the slight climb to the Church 
of the Agony an ascendere? And does “in monte Oliveti ” 
accurately describe its situation at the foot of the hill? It would 
suggest a greater ascent, especially as he turned his steps to¬ 
wards the Church of the Ascension “upon the same mountain”. 
The Commemoratorium de casis Dei (808) supports this view. 
It knows nothing of a Church of the Agony, but in sancto 
monte Oliveti it enumerates that of the Ascension and “an¬ 
other where Christ taught his disciples”. 53 This other nameless 
one is Eleona, the sister-church of the Church of the Ascension, 
plainly identified by the remark that here Christ had been 
teacher, the disciples his audience. Already in the oldest acces¬ 
sible tradition the cave underneath it was venerated as a centre 
where the disciples were taught. That was why Hesychius could 
clearly point out Eleona as the place of the Agony. Now that 
the Church of the Agony lower down lay in ruins, it was all the 
easier for pilgrims like Willibald to enrich the significance of 

51 Geyer 240. 52 Tobler-Molinier 265 f. 53 Ibid. 302. 
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this historic grotto with Christ’s warning on the need for prayer, 
spoken before his own Agony. 54 

After the early introduction by Aetheria and Jerome, literary 
darkness settles over the ecclesia elegans; but even when it dis¬ 
appeared in 614, the memory of the agony remained attached 
at its site. The Bios di Constantino (ninth—tenth century), fol¬ 
lowing John 18:1, mentions first of all the “garden on the 
brook Cedron where Christ our God was betrayed”. The synop- 
tists, too, are cited, for there is “the place also where the Lord 
prayed on the night of his betrayal”. 55 The source behind the 
Bios is very likely later than 614, because it mentions no church 
but only a place. The monk Bernard (870) says much the same. 
He was in the “valley of Josaphat”. From there he climbs “up 
the Mount of Olives on the slopes of which (in cujus declivio) 
one is shown the place of our Lord’s prayer”. 50 Seen from the 
Cedron valley, the expression “slopes” would more correctly 
describe the place of the agony. These imperfectly reliable wit¬ 
nesses are outweighed by the Typikon (ninth—tenth century). 
According to this, as has been quoted, 57 there was still at this 
place a Station in the procession which descended on the night 
before Good Friday from the Mount of Olives down to the 
“Holy Prayer” and then on to “Holy Gethsemani”, just as in 
the days of Aetheria. 

The crusaders testify that the tradition lived on. They ac¬ 
cepted it and honoured it. Saewulf (1102) speaks of an ora - 
culum at the site where the disciples had slept, and of a second 
“a little higher up, where he sweated drops of blood”. 58 By 
oraculum he may mean a venerable place of prayer; but only 
four years later, Daniel saw a “little church” at the place of 
the agony. 50 To begin with it was a very modest building, for 
even in 1130—50 it still ranked as an oratory in the De situ 
urbis Jerusalem . co Then we find John of Wurzburg (1165) speak¬ 
ing of a “new church called the Church of the Redeemer”. It 
houses three stones which are held in great veneration; for the 

54 Abel: Jerusalem 397, note 1, inclines to the same opinion. “It would 
seem that Willibald transferred the scene of the prayer and the agony 
to Eleona.” 55 Guidi 48. 50 Tobler-Molinier 316. 57 See p. 340. 

58 Saewulf 33. 59 Khitrowo 23. 00 Vogiid 414. 
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Lord knelt on them during his threefold prayer. 01 The com¬ 
pletion of the development was still some years away. Accord¬ 
ing to Theodoric (1172) “a new church is now being built” at 
the spot where the Lord prayed thrice. “The place of the first 
prayer is in the left apse, that of the second, in the centre of 
the choir, that of the third, in the right apse.” 62 The bigger 
church of the crusaders covered the rock which was in front 
of the high altar of the ecclesia elegans. The fact that in the 
first church it was regarded as the place where our Lord 
sweated drops of blood, is proved by the church’s being centred 
on it. Now that was all forgotten. Of the three apses, two lay 
outside the original building, to the south. Now the crusaders 
took three stones and placed them in the three apses to represent 
the walking to and fro in the prayer of the agony. 

The church disappeared soon after the crusades, and the 
agony moved into the grotto of the betrayal. 63 In the seven¬ 
teenth century the Franciscans acquired the orchard contain¬ 
ing the ancient olive trees, and the adjoining ruins of the church. 
For a long time yet, however, betrayal and arrest remained 
located here. Then the older stratum of tradition broke through 
once again. The Franciscans dedicated their new church, com¬ 
pleted in 1924, to the Agony. Along with the site of the ecclesia 
elegans , it encloses the bare rock, which once again is in front 
of the high altar; and, as the second half of the fourth century 
believed, it was upon this very rock that Jesus prayed and 
sweated blood. Thus it is a happy link with the oldest tradi¬ 
tion we have. 

01 Tobler: Descriptiones 137. 

02 Tobler: Theodorich 61. 

63 On the history of the place after the crusades, see Abel: Jerusalem 
315-21. 
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The Trial 

Mark 14:23 and Matthew 26:47 give the impression that the 
“High Priest 1 and the elders” merely collected a motley band 
with “swords and staves” led by Judas to Gethsemani to arrest 
Jesus. Besides this hurriedly assembled guard, Luke 22 :52 refers 
to the chief priests and temple police: aTpar/jyol tou tspou, 
that is the officers of the temple-guard, composed of Levites. 
John 18:12 makes it appear even more official: “And now the 
band: orrcipoc [cohort], with their tribune: yiXtapycx;, and the 
servants of the Jews took Jesus and bound him.” Does John 
mean that the Roman cohort from the Antonia was called out 
under its tribune? But the troop did not lead Jesus straight off 
to the Roman court; and even by the next day Pilate has still not 
been told what is going on. Luke and John distinguish a regular 
troop from the mixed crowd, summoned on the spur of the 
moment. So it is reasonable to assume that John applied the 
Roman military term to the Jewish temple-police of Luke. 2 
According to John 18:13, Jesus was now taken before Annas, 
according to Matthew 26:57, before Caiaphas, whereas Mark 
14:53 and Luke 22:54 do not give the High Priest’s name. 
Are we to assume that there was a separate house for Caiaphas 
and Annas? All four evangelists tell of Peter’s threefold denial, 
and the synoptists speak about his repentance. Where are we to 
locate his fault and his repentance? Only Matthew 27:3—10 
tells that Judas hanged himself on learning of the Sanhedrin’s 
sentence. Where is the “field of blood” which this body, or he 
himself as Acts 1:18 says, bought with the reward for the 
betrayal? Judas had already ended his traitor’s life before Pilate 

1 Billerbeck II 153: The tide “High Priest” was also borne by men 
“who had once enjoyed that dignity, and in general by all members 
of the families of the priestly aristocracy and from whom the High 
Priest was normally chosen”. 

2 Blinzler 52: “The view that by ‘cohort’ St. John understood a more 
or less sizeable detachment of the temple-guard and by ‘tribune’ the 
commander, perhaps the commandant of the temple, seems to be a 
thoroughly sensible solution.” 
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passed judgment. Where was this praetorium which Jesus left 
carrying the cross, after he had been scourged and crowned 
with thorns? 


1. The House of Caiaphas 

Caiaphas was the actual High Priest, so Mark and Luke must 
be referring to his house, although they do not mention his 
name. There, according to Mark and Matthew, Jesus was con¬ 
demned to death and illtreated, while it was still night. Luke, 
too, tells of the blows and the mockery, but he only speaks of 
a judicial process in the morning; and this is a shortened version 
of the night scene reported by Mark and Matthew. An official 
sentence could only have been passed in the morning, because 
it was contrary to the Jewish law to pronounce it during the 
night. 3 It could not have taken place in Caiaphas’ private 
house, 4 but must have occurred in the official building in the 
temple precincts. 5 Luke, writing later, corrects Mark and Mat¬ 
thew, who confuse “the preliminary hearing in private before 
Annas with the official hearing before the Sanhedrin”. 0 We 
ought not to judge such “confusions” by our modern canons 
of historical accuracy. Mark and Matthew may have consciously 
intensified the dramatic nocturnal scene in the house of Caiaphas 
by making mention of the passing of sentence. The important 
thing in their eyes was not the time of day but the guilt of the 
Sanhedrin. The decisive session in the morning, before Christ 
was handed over to Pilate, was known to them as well: Mark 
15:1 and Matthew 27:1. 

John like the synoptists tells of Peter’s denial. The morning 
session of the Sanhedrin is mentioned too, in the sentence: 

3 Blinzler, 114, assumes that the Sadducees were not worried about 
“the law against carrying out a judicial process during the night”. 
And yet, according to Acts 4:3, Peter and John were thrown into 
prison first after being arrested for “it was already evening”. Besides 
this, the temple gates were not opened until morning. 

4 According to Billerbeck I 1000 such sessions of the Sanhedrin in the 
house of the High Priest are unknown to rabbinic literature. 

5 Cf. above p. 299. 

0 P. Benoit: Jesus devant le Sanhedrin: Angelicum 20 (1948) 158. 
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“Then they led Jesus from Caiaphas to the governor’s hall. 
And it was morning . 7 He seems to indicate, however, that 
from Gethsemani they first of all made their way to the house 
of Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, who was the one to 
start the hearing. Then “Annas ... sent him bound to Caiaphas 
the high priest”. 8 Was it in Caiaphas’ house that the turbulent 
scene began, of which the synoptists speak? The denial by Peter, 
which John mentions, certainly occurred in the courtyard of 
Caiaphas’ house. A favourite theory is that these two occupied 
different wings of the same palace. That Jesus was sent “bound” 
to Caiaphas, tells against that theory, for it suggests that the 
journey took them out into the open again. The more likely 
view is that they had to go up to the temple precinct where the 
final decision was made by the Sanhedrin presided over by 
Caiaphas. Tradition also speaks constantly for more than a 
thousand years, only of the house of Caiaphas. 9 He was the 
real owner, his father-in-law was present during the night 
merely out of curiosity or because he had been invited. Caiaphas 
may have needed rest and wanted to spare his energies for the 
decisive and disturbing hours of Good Friday. This might have 
led him to commission Annas to hold the preliminary hearing 
and supervise things until early morning. 

The gospels leave us just as uncertain about the route from 
Gethsemani to the house of Caiaphas as about the route from 
the Last Supper to Gethsemani. Tradition begins with the Pil¬ 
grim of Bordeaux (333). He visited the terrace of the Temple. 
“Leaving Jerusalem and ascending Sion” the Pool of Siloe is 
on the left: in parte sinistra. Thus he left the city by the 
modern Mogribin Gate (Dung Gate) near the southwest corner 
of the temple area. Leaving Siloe his text goes on: “In the same 
(region) you climb up to Sion: in eadem ascenditur Sion , and 

7 John 18:28. 8 John 18:24. 

9 In the thirteenth century Annas’ house turns up at the beginning 
of the Via Dolorosa and from the fourteenth century until today 
it has been shown in the convent of the Armenian sisters, der ez-zetuni , 
at the Sion Gate to the east of the Armenian patriarchate. On its 
history see Abel: Jerusalem 492. On the convent see Vincent: Jeru¬ 
salem 500—4. 
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you can then see where the house of Caiaphas the High Priest 
was. And the pillar is still there where they scourged Christ. 
Inside the wall, however, the site of David’s palace can be 
seen.” 10 It must have already been forgotten that this was where 
the palace of the dreaded Herod the Great had stood. This had 
been changed into David’s palace in the popular imagination, 
for this king had to have his residence on the new Sion. This 
arouses suspicions about the location of Caiaphas’ house; but 
the place which was shown to the pilgrim is quite definite. He 
was standing in front of the wall which surrounded the camp 
of the tenth legion after a.d. 70. This enclosed the palace of 
Herod, the lower part of a tower of which is still preserved 
at the Jaffa Gate, commonly known as “David’s Tower”. The 
house of Caiaphas must, therefore, have been in front of this 
wall on the top of Sion at the south-west edge. This ruin was 
so well-known that later Cyril could say in a sermon (348): 
“The house of Caiaphas will reproach you. By its present 
destruction it teaches the might of him who once was judged 
within it.” 11 The scourging-pillar was soon to move 12 into the 
nearby Sion Church. 13 The gaps in early tradition show that 
this pillar had been thought to stand in Caiaphas’ house. No 
memory of Pilate’s praetorium had survived. Before a site was 
found for it c. 300, this ignorance had apparently caused the 
whole trial and the scourging to be transferred to Caiaphas’ 
house. 14 

10 Geyer 22. 11 Kat. 13, 38: PG XXXIII 817. 

12 Prudentius (c. 400): Dittochacum 41: PL LX 108, still venerates in 
Caiaphas* house “the pillar at which, bound, he gave his back to the 
smiters”. 

13 Aetheria (385): Geyer 88 relates how during the night before Good 
Friday, after returning from Gethsemani to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre “before dawn, ... the fervent” go to the Sion Church “in 
order to pray at the pillar at which our Lord was scourged”. Jerome: 
Ep. 108, 9: CSEL LV 315, saw here in the vestibule “the pillar .. . 
stained with the Lord's blood, where he was bound and scourged”. 

14 The confused observation of the monk Epiphanius (750—800) is 
presumably an echo of this oldest stratum: PG CXX 261: near the 
Sion Church is “the house of Pilate, Annas, Caiaphas and Caesar”. 
The Roman emperor must be excluded and the house of his procurator 
has already been named. Hence Herod Antipas must be the “Caesar” 
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We do not know when the first church was built here. Theo¬ 
dosius (530) is the first to speak of it. “It is about fifty paces from 
holy Sion to Caiaphas’ house which is now a church of St. 
Peter.” 15 The author of the Breviarius de Hierosolyma (sixth 
century) also went from the Sion Church “to the house of Caia- 
phas where Peter denied our Lord. There is a big basilica at the 
site, dedicated to St. Peter.” 16 The Bios di Constantino (ninth- 
tenth century) affirms that St. Helena “made a shrine to St. 
Peter out of the house of Caiaphas”. 17 This was not founded, 
however, until c. 500. The church was dedicated to Peter because 
in this house he had overcome his great weakness by his even 
greater contrition. 

This basilica too was razed to the ground in the Persian in¬ 
vasion of 614, but for August 18 the Georgian festival calendar 
(before 638) notes: “Dedication of a church in St. Peter’s, where 
Caiaphas’ house stood.” 18 The church had such a reputation 
that it became a Station church during the night preceding Good 
Friday. In the days of Aetheria (385) the procession went from 
the Mount of Olives, through Gethsemani and straight back 
to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Then the tradition con¬ 
cerning Caiaphas’ house and the first praetorium — St. Sophia — 
prevailed to such a degree, that the Georgian procession came 
up first “to St. Peter where the house of Caiaphas had been” 
and then to “St. Sophia where Pilate’s house had been”. 19 

A lesser shrine, dedicated to Peter’s tears of repentance, had 
arisen nearby after 614. Hence isolated texts are equivocal. But 
there need be no doubt about the site of Caiaphas’ house, be¬ 
cause tradition has lived on until the present day without a 
break. It was neighbour to the old Sion Church, situated 
directly to the north of it. Only a narrow street separates it 

to whom he refers. Perhaps the beginning of the tradition had fused 
together all the houses associated with the trial. 

15 Geyer 141. 10 Ibid. 155. 

17 Guidi 51; also the eleventh century manuscript: Meliara I 35 attri¬ 
butes the church “at Caiaphas’ house, the place of Peter’s betrayal” 
to St. Helena. 

18 Goussen 29. The parallel Canons: Kekelidze 103, observed this day 
on August 17 with the brief note: “Dedication of a church in the 
Church of St. Peter the apostle.” 19 Kekelidze 59. Cf. Goussen 18. 
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from the modern Dormitio. Consequently the fifty Roman paces 
of Theodosius, eighty yards, are too high an estimate. The Ar¬ 
menians acquired the sanctuary in the fourteenth century. They 
suppressed Peter’s name and the church was now dedicated to 
the Holy Redeemer. The associations remained the same how¬ 
ever. The present fifteenth century chapel is supposed to be 
Caiaphas’ house. You are shewn the prison where Jesus was ill- 
treated after his preliminary questioning. 20 But this chapel had 
replaced “a bigger Christian building, some ruins of which have 
accidentally come to light”. What scant remains there are per¬ 
mit the conclusion, however, that this church dates apparently 
“from the sixth century”. 21 Unfortunately the Armenians have 
not yet decided to throw light on the rich architectural history 
of their site through excavations. 

Is this tradition reliable? Supporting the view that Caiaphas’ 
house is genuine, is the fact that in those days the upper part 
of the town was the residential area of the aristocracy. Hence 
the insurgents before the beginning of the first Jewish war, oc¬ 
cupied the upper city and “set fire to the house of Ananias the 
High Priest and also the palaces of Agrippa and Berenice”. 22 
Caiaphas, a precursor of this Ananias, probably lived up there 
also. The immediate proximity of the Sion Church tells against 
the genuineness of Caiaphas’ house, however. It would have been 
impossible for the Last Supper to have taken place there if the 
site of Caiaphas’ house is authentic. If the Last Supper had been 
celebrated in the shadow of Caiaphas’ house, Judas would have 
only had a few yards to go to make his denunciation and it 
would have been superfluous to march the guards off to Geth- 
semani. The Sion Church, however, only gradually became ac¬ 
cepted as the site of the Last Supper. On the other hand the 
view that the disciples assembled there after the Resurrection, 

20 According to the Armenian report (660): QS 1896, 348, such a 
prison had very early on been installed in this church. “Left of Sion 
is a prison where they confined Jesus. There is an altar there and the 
liturgy is celebrated.” This prison is often mentioned later. Burchard 
(1283): Laurent 72 found in “Caiaphas’ house” on Sion “the place 
where they shut him up till morning, called Christ’s prison”. 

21 Vincent: Jerusalem 498; 500. 

22 Bell. ]ud. II 17, par. 426. 
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and that this was the headquarters of the vigorous life of the 
early Church, stands up to all historical criticism. Can we ima¬ 
gine the feast of Pentecost and the crowds pouring in without 
provoking a move fromCaiaphas? He may, of course, have said: 
“Laissez faire, laissez passer”; but he could not have viewed 
the growth of this community with indifference. Having healed 
the man who was a cripple from birth, Peter and John were 
taken before the Sanhedrin. Caiaphas is named as one of the 
judges. 23 The imprisonment of the apostles followed, 24 then the 
persecution which broke out after the stoning of Stephen, 25 and 
then the appearance of Paul. It was Caiaphas who issued the 
“letters to the synagogues in Damascus” which Paul asked of 
the “High Priest”, 26 for Caiaphas held this office until the year 
a.d. 36. And so the co-existence of the earliest community and 
Caiaphas as friendly neighbours is unthinkable. The evidence 
for the Sion Church is older and stronger, so that in this 
conflict it is not the Sion Church but Caiaphas* house which 
must give way. Obviously the “little church of God” no longer 
knew, in the days of Hadrian, where the house of Caiaphas lay 
beneath the ruins of 70, but it wanted to be able to picture to 
itself the Passion of the Lord. And so it declared a ruin in front 
of its own door to be the house of Caiaphas, and placed the 
scourging-pillar in it, because Pilate’s praetorium had been 
forgotten too. 

2. The Church of Peter’s Repentance 

All the evangelists know about Peter’s denial in the court¬ 
yard of the High Priest’s house, and the crowing of the cock 
which brought him to his senses. Only the synoptists report his 
penitential tears (Mark 14:72; Matthew 26:75; Luke 22:62). 
“And going out he wept bitterly.” Somewhere outside by the 
palace walls or even further away in the open he wept for sor¬ 
row over his cowardly denial. 

During excavations which began in 1888, the Assumption 
Fathers uncovered a church dedicated to St. Peter’s repentance. 
It was near the house of Caiaphas, on the eastern slope of Sion, 

23 Acts 4:6. 24 Acts 5 :18. 25 Acts 8:1. 26 Acts 9 :1. 
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half-way down to Siloe. In 1931 the Assumption Fathers con¬ 
secrated a new church 27 which they named officially after the 
cock-crow, as the crusaders had done: S. Petrus in Gallicantu. 28 
Late Jewish graves were discovered on the site, which had been 
used as a quarry in Roman times. In the Byzantine period they 
provided shelter for the numerous monks on Mount Sion; but 
they also built little oratories for worship. “Amongst all this 
jumble of fragments of buildings and foundations there is a 
rectangular building measuring about twenty-three yards by 
seventeen yards, with a cistern in the middle/’ 29 The finds there 
suggested that this had been a church, itself built later than 614, 
but for which the ruins of an older building had been used. 30 

When did this little church become a pilgrim-shrine? Literary 
evidence is late. 31 Before the crusades, the monk Epiphanius 

27 Picture 48. 

28 But they let the repentance of St. Peter recede into the background 
and are still trying to make all the old evidence for the house of Caia- 
phas apply to their church. Their guides declare, for example, that 
the remains of a rather big burial place under their church is the site 
of the guard-room of Caiaphas’ police. Two rings at the entrance 
to a tomb are supposed to have been for ropes to tie up prisoners. Jesus 
was supposed to have been bound here and illtreated after the pre¬ 
liminary hearing. Adjoining on the south is a deep large rectangular 
cavity in the rock. This was alleged to be the cell where he was kept 
until the early hours of morning. But the rings were for tying animals 
at some time or other: the rectangle was a cistern. The Assumptionist 
X. Marchet: Le veritable emplacement du palais de Caiphe , Paris 
1927, defends the new location. E. Power argues the same theory in 
a few essays, for example: Or Chr 6 (1931) 182—208. But the attempt 
to place Caiaphas’ house here breaks down on an objective inter¬ 
pretation of the sources. Cf. Vincent: RB 39 (1930) 226—56; A. M. 
Schneider: Or Chr 5 (1930) 174-90 and HL 75 (1931) 19-23. 

20 A. M. Schneider: HL 75 (1931) 21. 

30 The modest building and its late date do not permit us to apply 
to this site the text of the sixth century Breviarius which locates a 
basilica grandis sancti Petri at the site of Caiaphas’ house. 

31 Abel: Jerusalem 486 thinks that its oldest witness is to be found 
in the Georgian Canons (before 638) which has “dedication of a 
church” in St. Peter's on January 21 and August 17: Kekelidze 30; 
103. We can rule out a double church dedication in the same shrine. 
Was perhaps the feast on January 21 held in the Church of Peter’s 
Repentance which was standing even before the Persian destruction 
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(750—800) is the only one to mention it. His life of the Virgin 
Mary contains echoes of the scenes associated with Sion Church. 
Here the Last Supper had been eaten, and here was the room 
of the apostles after the Resurrection. And this was where John 
took Mary. He “bought the holy Sion Church which is the 
highest part of Jerusalem. And Caiaphas lived at the place 
which John bought. That is why he was said to be known to 
the High Priest.” 32 Because the Sion Church and Caiaphas’ 
house were close neighbours and, according to John 18:16, “the 
other disciple” had some connection with the High Priest, an 
explanation was sought and Caiaphas made out to be a neigh¬ 
bour of John. This fabrication shows very plainly that the Sion 
Church and Caiaphas’ house were upon the same site. For this 
reason, Epiphanius finds the site of Peter’s triple denial at the 
same place. 33 But he also indicates the church on the slope. “To 
the right, outside the city and near the wall is a church where 
Peter went out and wept bitterly; and to the right of the church, 
about three bow-shots away, is the Pool of Siloe.” 34 

The Typikon of the ninth-tenth century has a Station on the 
eve of Good Friday at the “repentance of St. Peter”. 35 As we 
have said, however, during this night the liturgy made a halt 
after Gethsemani in “St. Peter’s where Caiaphas’ house was”. 
But this procession was meant to commemorate all the hours of 
the Passion in Caiaphas’ palace. Later on, are they supposed to 
have passed them over in order to commemorate solely Peter’s 
repentance in this special little shrine? That is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable. Peter’s tears constitute the atoning conclusion to that 
dreadful night in Caiaphas’ house. Hence the liturgy could call 

of 614? But the parallel Georgian calendar appoints for January 21: 
“In St. Paul’s, commemoration of him.” So we have Paul as well 
as Peter now! Goussen 9 adds the comment: “Really there is here 
only a single church dedication, namely that of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the Byzantine monastery juxta montem Oliveti .” Thus the second 
Church of St. Peter on the slope of Sion is ruled out because the 
dedication of a church on August 17 or 18 was in Caiaphas’ house. 
The Byzantine monastery of Peter and Paul was founded about 515. 
See S. Vailh£: ROC 4 (1899) 518, No. 15. 

32 PG CXX 209. 33 Ibid. 261. 34 Ibid. 264. 

35 Papadopoulos-Kerameus II 126. 
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this Station “Peter’s repentance” even when there was a spe¬ 
cial church in the vicinity which venerated this single event. 
Similar doubts are raised by the Commemoratorium de casis Dei 
(808). This counts “five presbyters and clerics” in the Church 
of St. Peter, where he wept. 36 A little later the monk Bernard 
(870) knew of a “Church of St. Peter at the place where he 
denied the Lord” upon Sion. 37 The repentance but never the 
denial, was transferred from the house of Caiaphas. This church 
must, then, still have been standing in 870; and this bigger and 
more famous church is probably the one which the Commem¬ 
oratorium de casis Dei means, which is only mistaken in trans¬ 
ferring the weeping there. 

The crusaders had an affection for this shrine. Saewulf (1102) 
found “on the slope of Mount Sion the Church of St. Peter 
which is called Gallicanus (sic), for he hid in the crypt of this 
church to weep over his guilt.” 38 Daniel (1106) does not forget 
“the house of Caiaphas” where Peter denied our Lord. “Not 
far from it on the eastern slope of the hill is a deep grotto with 
thirty-two steps leading down to it.” This was the scene of the 
weeping, and the Church of St. Peter rose above it. 30 The cistern 
beneath it has been made accessible to pilgrims by a flight of 
steps. The references go on repeating one another, but soon after 
the crusades the church fell into ruins, 40 only to be rebuilt in a 
modern style in 1931. 

The question of authenticity depends primarily on the relia¬ 
bility of the tradition concerning the site of the house of Caia¬ 
phas. It was the location of this that brought the other to the 
eastern slope of Sion. The numerous monks here looked up at 
St. Peter’s Church and asked themselves: where did he go when 
he was weeping over his guilt? At first there was a question 
mark. Then surmise solidified into certainty, the question mark 
became an exclamation mark. A cistern beneath the church 
provided a suitable place for his secret weeping. This belief was 
accepted even before the crusades. Is it well-founded, even if 
Caiaphas’ house is genuine? A deep grotto is a romantic spot, 

30 Tobler-Molinier 301. 37 Ibid. 316. 38 Saewulf 35. 

39 Khitrowo 36. 40 See Abel: Jerusalem 490f. 
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but Peter would not waste much time looking for it. His distress 
would probably make him lay his head straightaway against 
the wall of the house as soon as he had fled in shame from those 
who had witnessed his ignominious denial. 


3. Haceldama 

In the gospels, only Matthew 27:3-10 tells of Judas’ death. 
In the first verse of that chapter he tells briefly of the morning 
session of the Sanhedrin and of Jesus’ being handed over to 
Pilate. It seems as if Judas, troubled in conscience, was waiting 
outside the court-room. According to Matthew 27:3 he ap¬ 
proached the cc chief priests and ancients” and tried to give them 
back the thirty pieces of silver. He says: “I have sinned ... 
in betraying innocent blood.” They turned calmly away and 
picked up the money; but Judas hanged himself. They did not 
use the silver pieces for the temple “for it is the price of 
blood”, 41 so they “bought with them the potter’s field, to be a 
burial place for strangers”. The blood of Jesus remained con¬ 
nected with this field so that the field “has been called Hacel¬ 
dama, the field of blood, even to this day”. A somewhat differ¬ 
ent popular version of this story emerges from St. Peter’s ad¬ 
dress to the original community after the Ascension. This is 
found in Acts 1 :18 f. “And he indeed hath possessed a field 
of the reward of iniquity, and being hanged, burst asunder in 
the midst and all his bowels gushed out. And it became known 
to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem; so that the same field was 
called in their tongue Haceldama y that is, the Field of Blood.” 
Judas must have had a capital investment in mind. As he still 
had the money on him before his suicide, we must assume 
that he had not yet paid for the field. Did the Sanhedrin carry 
out his intention, pay the money to the seller and set the field 
aside as a burial ground for strangers? Peter’s address does not 
make the suicide stand out. The Greek text could, on the face 

41 Joach. Jeremias: Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu , II Leipzig 1924, 56: 
“Unlawfully acquired goods could not be assigned to the temple 
treasury, but could be used for public needs.” 
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of it, imply an accidental death. Did he locate the violent death 
on this plot of land, so that it bore the name Field of Blood 
(in Aramaic hakel dama)} Or did the Christian community use 
the name because the field had been purchased with the blood- 
money of the betrayal? 42 Beyond all argument and concern for 
harmonization is the fact that this “potter’s field” of Matthew 
27:7 was pointed out at an early date as the field bought with 
Judas’ blood-money and was called by the early Christians 
Haceldama. 

The site of Haceldama was well-known early, but the first 
reference to it is made by Eusebius (265—340). “Akeldama, Field 
of Blood of the gospels. Today it is shown in Aelia to the north 
of Sion.” 43 Jerome, translating, corrects “north” to “south”. 44 
Eusebius corrects himself by explaining the word “Topheth” as 
mentioned in Jeremias 7:32. The prophet is denouncing the 
Israelites for raising an altar, Topheth, in the valley of Hin- 
nom, where they mean to sacrifice their children. 45 This valley 
of Hinnom, today the wadi errababeh runs along the south 
foot of Sion and joins theCedron valley where it has just merged 
with the Tyropoeon. These three valleys then run towards the 
Dead Sea and they are now called the wadi en-nar. A few 
paces below their confluence is ‘ain rogel 40 which could be 
translated “fuller’s spring”. 47 This, at all events, is the 
Topheth of Eusebius “at the fuller’s spring and the Akel¬ 
dama”?* Isaias 7:3 indicates this also, for that prophet was 
commanded to go “to the conduit of the upper pool, in the 
way of the fuller’s field”. The upper pool, today birket el- 
hamra, was fed from the spring of Gihon before the construc- 

42 On details of the two versions see P. Benoit: La mort de Judas: 
Synoptische Studien , Munich 1953, 1—19. 

43 Onomasticon 38. 44 Ibid. 39. 45 Cf. Jer. 32:35. 40 Jos. 18:16. 

47 Cf. Dalman: Jerusalem 156; Vincent: Jerusalem AT 288. The 
modern name Bir Ayyub, Well of Job, informs us that there is no 
spring here; but the surface water is so plentiful here on account of 
the confluence of the three valleys, that in the early part of the year 
it often overflows the rim of the well. 

48 Onomasticon 102. They were situated “in the region in front of 
the city”. He uses the same word ( -poacrrsiov ) in his exposition of 
the fuller’s field of Isaias 7:3: Ibid. 38. 
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tion of the Siloe tunnel. The short path to the “fuller’s field” at 
‘ain rogel adjoined it. This explains the fuller’s pond of Eusebius 
which was the neighbour of Haceldama. This was indeed an 
ideal place for a fuller or tanner who requires plenty of water. 
He could make use of the only well of Jerusalem in addition 
to the plentiful surface water which collected in the depths 
when the winter rains poured down the three valleys. The 
potter’s field which according to Matthew 27:7 the Sanhedrin 
bought with the blood-money, also fits very well into this 
region. 49 This trade too, once much more prosperous than it is 
now, is dependent on water and also on fire, for which the 
draught at the confluence of the valleys would have been most 
useful. There could, then, have been a potter’s field at this 
place until the Christians changed its name to field of blood. 

For a long time there is no topographical reference. Ano- 
nymus of Piacenza (570) is the first to deal with the exact loca¬ 
tion. From Gethsemani he climbed up “many steps” to the east 
gate of the city. “There is an olive orchard to the right of the 
gate containing the fig-tree from which Judas hanged himself.” 50 
It was obviously assumed that Judas had run from the temple 
in despair and hanged himself upon the first convenient tree. 
There was, however, no solid tradition, for this tree was con¬ 
stantly shifting about. 51 On the other hand, Haceldama was 
never contested, even the Anonymus agrees with Eusebius. When 
he left Siloe behind, he came to “a field which was bought with 
the price of the Lord. It is called Acheldemach, that is the field 
of blood where all strangers are buried. Between the graves 
are the cells of the servants of God.” 52 Arculf (670) describes 

49 A gate, named in Jer. 19 :2 in connection with the valley of Hin- 
nom, may perhaps have been called the Potter’s Gate because of this 
trade, unless the translation ought to be “potsherd gate”, which 
might indicate a rubbish dump. 50 Geyer 170. 

51 A hundred years later Arculf saw: Geyer 242, this fig-tree in the 
very opposite direction as he left by the Jaffa Gate, beside the Sultan’s 
Pool. We may cite from the Middle Ages U. Brunner (1470): ZDPV 29 
(1906) 40. He was at the “place where Peter wept over his denial” 
and nearby “on Mount Sion” he saw the tree from which Judas 
hanged himself. “It is still green.” 

52 Geyer 177. Epiphanius (750—800): PG CXX 264 came upon the 
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Acheldemach as “south of Mount Sion”, that means in the 
valley of Hinnom before it merges with Cedron. In the field 
which is enclosed within a wall “many strangers have been 
carefully buried”. He saw others, indeed, not buried, but left 
there to corrupt. 53 The grisly place naturally did not attract any 
servants of God, only duty forced them to see that Christian 
burial was afforded the dead pilgrims. For this reason the in¬ 
formation given by the Bios di Costantino is credible, that St. 
Helena — which means the Byzantines — built a church “on the 
potter’s field for the burial of the poor”. 54 

Which is the exact spot? The details we have collected so 
far: fuller’s pond — Siloe — south of Mount Sion are filled out 
by Daniel (1106) with his observation that Haceldama lies south 
of Mount Sion “on the other side of the valley”. 55 Before the 
valley of Hinnom merges with Cedron one can see the Greek mon¬ 
astery of St. Onuphrius on the slope which faces north. A little 
further west and higher up is the historic site of Haceldama. 50 
At this place and on the slopes of the valley there are rock-graves 
mostly of the typically Jewish sort, niche-graves — kokim . 57 
Even some Jewish inscriptions have been preserved. One of these 
graves was certainly the “tomb of the High Priest Ananas”, 58 
the Annas of the Bible. Haceldama thus lies within a Jewish 
necropolis. According to Arculf, a wall ran round the mass 
grave for pilgrims which was entrusted to the care of a church. 
This Christian site vanished without trace. At first the crusaders 
buried the dead in the rock graves. 59 Then the church rose again 

Potter’s Field to the right of the Pool of Siloe; and further to the 
right Judas hanged himself from a tree. 53 Geyer 243. 

54 Guidi 52. In an exposition of Matthew 27:3—10 Druthmar (ninth 
century) indicates the existence here of monks and a church: PL CVI 
1486. 55 Khitrowo 37. 50 Picture 49. 

57 According to T. Tobler: Topographic von Jerusalem , Berlin 1854, 
II 267, these were “originally ancient Jewish rock vaults”. 

58 Josephus: Bell. Jud. V 12, 2 par. 506, describes the siege wall 
which Titus threw up. It ran from the Pool of Siloe westwards into 
the valley and then up past the “tomb of the High Priest Ananas”. 

50 Daniel: Khitrowo 37: “Along the sides of the valley of Hinnom 
many grottos have been hewn, and in these grottos there are well- 
prepared graves, beautifully cut out of the stone. Foreign travellers 
are buried there without charge.” 
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and along with it, at the latest, the common grave for pilgrims. 60 
The ruins are still there, but those of the church have been com¬ 
pletely removed by the Moslems. The burial space was cut out 
of the rock, finished above in a vault twenty-six yards long 
and nineteen and a half broad. The corpses were let down 
through nine openings 61 in the vault. Down below in the south¬ 
west wall are niche-graves. The crusaders, or perhaps even the 
Byzantines, had extended a Jewish vault to become a mass grave. 

The congestion of Jewish pilgrims in Jerusalem, especially 
on the prescribed feast-days, was very much greater than the 
later stream of pilgrims from Christian lands, but both created 
the same needs. The burial place for strangers of Matthew 27 :7 
was probably not the first. The Sanhedrin jumped at the oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring the potter’s field for this purpose. It most 
likely bore this name because it belonged to a member of this 
trade who had his workshop at e ain r5gel. The memory of this 
field has been perpetuated because the shadow of Judas fell 
upon it and even before a.d. 100 Christians changed its name 
to the Field of Blood. 


4. The Praetorium 
a. The Gospels 

The gospels say that the Sanhedrin condemned Jesus to death 
for blasphemy. To win Pilate over, 62 in his presence they stressed 
the political aspect of the Jewish Messiah. And so, as the super¬ 
scription on the cross shows, Jesus was crucified as “King of 

r, ° According to Rohricht: Regesta 55, No. 215 this church was 
handed over to the Hospitallers of St. John by the patriarch (1143). 
Theodoric (1172) tells that Haceldama is “the burial place for pilgrims 
where there is a church of the Blessed Mother of God the Virgin 
Mary”. 01 Poloner (1422): Tobler: Descriptiones 238. 

02 It is disputed whether or not the Sanhedrin was authorized to 
execute sentence of death for a religious crime such as blasphemy. In 
the execution of Stephen and James, for example, did it exceed its 
lawful powers? If it were competent to carry out the death sentence 
upon Jesus, then stoning was the legal punishment for blasphemy. In 
that case it would be assumed, as by K. H. Rengstorf: Das Evan- 
gelium nacb Lukas , Gottingen 0 1952, 257, that it did not want “to 


13 Kopp, Places 
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the Jews”, a rebel in the sight of Roman law. When Pilate pro¬ 
nounced the sentence, where was he living? According to Mark 
15:8 the people “came up” to beg for the release of Barabbas. 
The Greek verb ava(3a£vw denotes going up to a place on a 
higher level. The natural sense of the text would mean that 
they went into the upper town. 

Except for Luke, the evangelists call Pilate’s residence the 
praetorium. As a technical term this word originally denoted 
the tent of the praetor in a Roman camp. The name was then 
transferred to the residence of the chief official in a subjugated 
province. Mark 15:16 describes it as “palace, that is praetorium: 
auXif), o ecmv TupoaTcopLov”. The word auXv) means a court, and 
then, as in English, comes to mean a palace. In this passage it 
is equated with praetorium and should be translated “palace”. 03 
In this palace Pilate’s wife too would have her apartments. 04 
The palace contained a barracks, and as well as housing the 
usual garrison, the “whole cohort” which Pilate as cohors prae- 
toria had brought with him from Caesarea was stationed there. 05 

The forecourt of this praetorium heard the cry “crucify him” 
and witnessed Pilate’s yielding to the fury of the mob. Accord¬ 
ing to Mark 15:15 he had Jesus scourged “and gave him up 
to be crucified”. Verse sixteen tells that the soldiers then led 
Jesus into the palace to be crowned with thorns and mocked. 
Matthew 27:26 preserves the same sequence. Mark and Mat¬ 
thew set the scourging, the preliminary punishment before 
crucifixion according to Roman custom, in front of the prae¬ 
torium, and make the mocking take place inside while the 

burden itself with responsibility for his possible execution. And so 
it made a political issue of his case which would then fall within the 
competence of the procurator.” According to John 18:31, however, 
the Jews explain to Pilate: “We have no power to put any man to 
death.” There are historical reasons, too, pointing to their incompe¬ 
tence to carry out the death penalty. For a review of the question 
and bibliography see Blinzler 115—20. 

03 The most recent publication supporting the Antonia as the prae¬ 
torium is that of Sister Marie Aline of the Order of Our Lady of 
Sion: La Forteresse Antonia a Jerusalem et la question du Pretoire , 
Jerusalem 1955. She translates “court” which was Pilate’s praetorium 
for these hours: Ibid. 220—22. 64 Matthew 27:19. 05 Mark 15:16. 
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cross was being got ready. John 19:1—3 it would appear, 
places not only the crowning with thorns, but also the scourging 
within the palace. Pilate led him out to the forecourt and the 
Ecce Homo scene followed. For John the scourging was not the 
preliminary to the crucifixion, but an attempt to avoid having 
to go through with it. GC Once again Pilate took Jesus inside with 
him, then returned to the forecourt and capitulated when the 
veiled threat was made that they would denounce him to the 
emperor. And now he “sat down in the judgment seat (hzl 
py](jiaTCK;) in the place that is called Lithostroton (XiOocrrpcoTov) 
and in Hebrew Gabbatha”. 07 

The sella curulis: (3vj pa (for the procurator) stood in the 
forecourt. Steps led up to it so that the judge could be seen 
by all and could himself gaze over the whole crowd. The Hel¬ 
lenistic and Aramaic inhabitants of Jerusalem used different 
names for this platform. The Greek lithostroton means “paved”. 
This probably meant a stone pavement, not a mosaic which 
would be too elaborate for a forecourt where turbulent crowds 
were liable to appear. This judgment-seat would be looked upon 
with awe. Gabbatha most likely is derived from gabah mean¬ 
ing “to be high, raised up”, so that it would describe any kind 
of eminence. Does this refer to its position in the upper town? 
It was, however, the Aramaic term for the platform. Perhaps 
the people gave the word an ironic double meaning: it was “the 
height”: sella curulis upon the “heights” of the upper town. 

b. Herod’s Palace 

Herod’s rule began in 37 b.c. He built the Antonia on the 
temple-terrace, at once a palace and a castle. Here he lived from 
35 b.c. until 23 b.c. when he moved into the grander building 
which he built for himself at the Jaffa Gate on the north-west 
heights of the upper city. Like the Antonia, this palace of Herod 
with its towers and walls was a fortress too, dominating the 
city from the heights. On the north and west this mighty edifice 
abutted on the city wall, on the south it extended across the 

00 On suggestions for an adjustment see Blinzler 168 f. 07 John 19:13 
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site of the modern police barracks as far as the gardens of the 
Armenian monastery. The main entrance had to be on the east 
side for the traffic from the city came up from this direction. 
The eastern boundary must, then, have run somewhere along 
the block of houses on the far side of the modern Armenian 
Street. Here, too, the forecourt with lithostroton or Gabbatha 
lies buried in the ground, if the Sanhedrin and the mob “went 
up” on Good Friday to this palace. 

Thus, according to Josephus, Herod had “two strongholds 
in the city, namely the palace: ocuXy) in which he lived himself, 
and the temple-fort: cppoupiov called Antonia”. 68 His palace 
remained thereafter the normal residence of his successors in 
office. In 4 b.c. he died and the Emperor Augustus had to arbi¬ 
trate on his will. Before a decision was made Sabinus moved 
in with troops from Antioch, occupied the city and took up 
residence in the royal palace. It was Pentecost and the city was 
full of strangers. His severity and avarice embittered the popu¬ 
lace who besieged him. He went up on the Phasael Tower and 
from there directed his troops by signs. 69 

From his father, Archelaus inherited Judaea. The Romans 
deposed him in a.d. 6. From then on the government was vested 
in procurators who took up residence, as was the Roman custom, 
in the palaces of the former rulers. And so in Caesarea, too, the 
palace of Herod became the residence, the praetorium of the 
procurator. Thus Paul was kept in custody by the procurator 
Felix in “the praetorium of Herod”. 70 Consequently, that palace 
was Pilate’s residence in a.d. 26—36; and when he went up 
from there to Jerusalem he would set up house in Herod’s 
palace. Philo expressly affirms that this was “the residence of 
the procurators: obdcc t&v Ittitpottojv”, and that to the scandal 
of the Jews Pilate once set up “in Herod’s palace: ev 'zoiq 
'Hpo>8ou pacnXsLOL^, gilt emblems” bearing the name of the 
emperor. 71 He was unmoved by the entreaties of the Jews: only 
when commanded by Emperor Tiberius did he take the emblems 
to the temple of Augustus in Caesarea. When Pilate appro- 

08 Antiqu. XV 8, 5 par. 292. 69 Ibid. XVII 10, 2 par. 255-7; 

Bell. Jud. II 3, 2 par. 45—6. 70 Acts 23 : 35. 

71 Legatio ad Cajum: L. Cohn and S. Reiter, Leipzig 1915, VI 175 f. 
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priated the temple treasure to build an aqueduct, the people 
besieged “his judgment-seat ((39j[xa) in an uproar”. 72 The crowd 
numbered thousands. 73 It is not expressly stated that he was 
living in Herod’s palace when this happened, but it may be 
assumed since this was “the residence of the procurators”. His 
judgment-seat stood in the open. This was the only place 
where the mob could crowd round it as on Good Friday. 

The riot in the time of Florus provides an even sharper 
reminder of the Passion. He was procurator from a.d. 64—66. 
He came from Caesarea with cavalry and infantry and took 
up residence in the royal palace: ev toic, paaiXsfoic;. On the next 
day he “set up his judgment-seat: pyjpoc in front of the palace”. 
He demanded that the leaders and elders of the people hand 
over all who had insulted him. All attempts to placate him 
were in vain. The soldiers fell to plundering and murdering 
throughout the city. The prisoners they took were “shamefully 
scourged and then crucified” by Florus’ command — “in front 
of the judgment-seat”. 74 The sella curulis was not permanently 
in position on its platform, presumably because the procurators 
only visited Jerusalem occasionally. Florus like Pilate, as de¬ 
scribed by Mark and Matthew, had the scourging performed 
in the sight of all as a preliminary to crucifixion. The crucifixion 
itself had to be performed outside the city according to a custom 
which even Florus would not have violated. 

Our sources show, then, that the permanent seat of the 
procurators was Herod’s palace. It is also certain that on each 
visit to the city they would inspect the Roman garrison in the 
fortress Antonia, or they might be brought down there by a 
riot in the temple-area. 75 This would be an exception, however. 
The procurators had only one residence, called the praetorium. 
The name could not move about, consequently the praetorium 

72 Bell. Jud. II 9, 4 par. 176. 73 Antiqu. XVIII 3, 2 par. 60. 

74 Bell. Jud. II 14, 8 par. 301-6. 

75 Thus the procurator Cumanus could have been in the Antonia 
itself at Passover when the riot broke out on the temple-square. Marie 
Aline: Forteresse Antonia (n. 63 above) 214: “Without a doubt the 
procurator lived in the Antonia/* This conclusion is not certain by 
any means. P. Benoit: Pretoire, Lithostroton et Gabbatha: RB 59 
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of the gospels is the palace at the Jaffa Gate. The judgment-seat, 
on the other hand, could move about, but not its unique place- 
name of Lithostroton-Gabbatba which was attached to the 
permanent residence. 


c. The Antonia 

Herod converted the Baris castle of the Hasmonaeans at the 
north-west corner of the temple-terrace into a strong fortress 
and residential palace. He called the building Antonia because 
he owed his crown to the triumvir Anthony. The fort was 
situated at the end of the rocky terrain which slopes down 
from the north and which was steeply cut away in the direc¬ 
tion of the temple-terrace. This “rock measuring about 123 yards 
from west to east” was separated from the northern suburb of 
Bezetha by a trench “seventy yards wide and two hundred 
yards long”. 76 Today it is reached by a ramp leading up from 
the Via Dolorosa. The buildings contain a Moslem school which is 
the successor to the Turkish barracks. The Way of the Cross starts 
in the courtyard. The first Station was set in this place when 
this devotion began to flourish in Europe after the crusades. 

Was it here that Pilate pronounced sentence? Jewish unrest 
was always at its most violent on the temple-terrace to which 
two sets of stairs led down from the Antonia, so that the 
Romans could take quick action. It was the duty of the fort 
commandant to keep order there. He saved Paul, for example, 
from the howling mob and had him brought up to the fort: 
7rap£[i.f3oXY). 77 Josephus uses a related term: 9 poupiov to distinguish 
the Antonia from the royal palace. It is quite certain that Pilate 
was frequently in the Antonia, perhaps particularly on any day 
when a riot threatened to break out in the temple area. But on 
such critical occasions he certainly did not take his wife with 
him, and according to Matthew 27:19, she interrupted the hear¬ 
ing of the case. The “going up” of the crowd in Mark 15:8 

(1952) 531—550, declares himself for Herod’s palace as the place of 
the condemnation; and according to him, Cumanus “probably” took 
action against the riot from his palace on the heights. 

76 Dalman: Jerusalem 112. 77 Acts 21:34. 
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and the identification of the place with the praetorium in 
Mark 15:16 and John 18:28, 33 and 19:9, also point to the 
palace in the upper city. It is quite possible that during his 
term of office Pilate occasionally set up the sella curulis in the 
Antonia. But did that automatically make it his “occasional 
praetorium”? 78 It was only his “occasional” tribunal which 
stood there. He could not take his praetorium with him because 
it was identical with his palace. 

The Franciscan monastery of the Flagellation stands on the 
north side of the Via Dolorosa opposite the Antonia. Above 
the entrance gate are the words of John 19:1, 13, 16. So it is 
the scourging and the condemnation which are commemorated 
there. On the right side of the courtyard is the chapel of the 
scourging, and a second chapel is on the left. Statues above the 
altar depict Pilate washing his hands in innocence, and Jesus 
taking the cross upon his shoulders. On this site begin the 
remains of a massive slab pavement which extends westwards 
under the convent of Our Lady of Sion 70 and under the adjoin¬ 
ing Greek Orthodox convent. 80 The total area is estimated to 
be about 2270 square yards. 81 Was this an integral part of the 
Antonia, its fore-court, called Lithostroton on account of its 
massive pavement slabs? On it stands the Ecce Homo arch, its 
important central section spanning the Via Dolorosa. 82 A 
passage with windows has been built above this arch, forming 
a gallery from which — so it has been supposed since about 
1500 — Pilate had Jesus brought out to the people with the 

78 Vincent: RB 59 (1952) 530. For years Vincent has been the cham¬ 
pion of the view that Jesus was condemned in the Antonia. See also 
Jerusalem AT 221: “Lithostroton which on some days was made 
Pilate’s praetorium.” He is followed by Marie Aline: Forteresse 
Antonia (note 63 above) 206: “There was nothing to prevent” some¬ 
times the palace in the upper city, at others the Antonia being “the 
praetorium, that is the residence of the procurator.” 79 Picture 50. 

80 The Greeks have set above the entrance “the praetorium”: to 
TipaiTcopiov. Below they show you an old tomb-cave as Christ’s prison. 
The sisters of Notre Dame de Sion assume that the Way of the Cross 
began on the site of their present convent. For this reason a statue 
of Christ carrying the Cross stands here upon the pavement. 

81 Vincent: Jerusalem AT 207. 82 Picture 51. 
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exclamation “EcceHomo”. Thenorthern side-passage of this arch 
was discovered during building operations. It is behind the 
altar in the church of the convent of Notre Dame de Sion. 
The southern one is destroyed. This gate with three arches has 
been ascribed to Hadrian. Was the pavement upon which it 
stood the work of Herod, so that the Passion could in fact 
have begun upon these very stones? 83 According to John 19:13 
Lithostroton and Gabbatha are different words denoting, 
however, the same place, namely the permanent tribunal of the 
procurator. The great stone pavement would, nevertheless, 
justify the use of the Greek name, even if the sella curtilis had 
stood upon it only once. But only if this were its permanent 
place could the parallel word Gabbatha have been justified. 
Then, in a flight of irony, the platform with its judgment-seat 
could have earned the name “the height”. All concede the 
point that the Antonia was at most the “occasional praetorium”. 
Thus we are left only with the allusion to the higher suburb 
of Bezetha which rose to the north: “the height or hill in the 
truest sense of the word.” 84 The people might have used the 
name Gabbatha for this elevation, but it is wrong for the place 
of the judgement-seat, since precisely this Lithostroton lies at 
the foot of Bezetha. 

How old is this stone pavement? In 1870 when the convent 
of the Sisters of Sion was being built a pool with steps leading 
down to it was discovered. As the work proceeded a second 
was discovered which extended to the north-west corner of the 
Antonia. 85 This double pond was a continuation of the pro¬ 
tective rock moat which stood between the Antonia and 
Bezetha. It had been roofed in. “The vault is supported on 

83 According to R. Eckhardt: ZDPV 34 (1911) 42 the archway does 
not rest upon the pavement but directly upon the natural rock. If 
this observation, which cannot nowadays be verified by the eye, is 
correct, the archway was there before the pavement. 

84 Vincent: RB 59 (1952) 525. Marie Aline: Forteresse Antonia (n. 63 
above) 227—35 adduces reasons for equating Gabbatha with Bezetha. 

85 According to C. Schick: ZDPV 1 (1878) 142, the city authorities at 
that time “restored the old stairway down to the water which had 
been walled up when the present barracks were built”. The double 
pond had a bridge for the troops. See von Alten: ZDPV 1 (1878) 71. 
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the east side by huge steps which obviously were once unroofed 
and led down to the water.” 86 The stone slabs (Lithostroton) 
could have been laid only after this vault was built. Was this 
done by Herod when he built the Antonia and did he enclose 
this site within it? 87 This double pond formed an integral part 
of the moat in the rock, meant as a defence for the fort and 
only losing this purpose when the place ceased to be a fortress. 

Josephus, who calls this double pond Strouthion, decides 
the matter. 88 Titus had stormed the third and the second walls. 
Then he directed his main assault against the Antonia, in order 
to take possession of the terrace of the temple and force an 
entrance into the adjoining lower city on the south. And so 
he built a dam “opposite the Antonia ... right through the 
middle of the so-called Strouthion pond, xaira picrov STpou- 
aKou xaXou(Jl£V 7 ]^xoXu[JLP“/ 30 pa(;’ , and another “about twenty cubits 
further away”. But the besieged dug a subterranean passage, 
filled it with wood, coated it with pitch and tar so that in this 
blaze the dams collapsed through the sinking earth. 89 The dam, 
then, went right “through the middle” of the pond, not “over 
the middle”. That is to say, in 70 the pond was still open to 
the sky. Then the life of the city was on a modest scale till its 
resurgence proper began under Hadrian who founded Aelia 
Capitolina. He built the entrance gate for the roads coming 
into the city from the east at this point. So he now had to 
cover over the pond with a vault and pave the ground. The 
following judgment is therefore correct: “Strouthion pond ... 
at first open to the sky. This reservoir cut out of the rock was 
covered in 135 to facilitate traffic around the monumental gate.” 90 

80 Dalman: PJB 2 (1906) 17. 

87 Those who support this lithostroton have to make this assumption. 
According to Marie Aline: Forteresse Antonia (n. 63 above) 74, the 
vault of the cisterns and the pavement date back “to the beginning 
of the building of the Antonia”. 

88 On some dissenting views about the site of the Strouthion pool 

see Ibid. 75. 89 Bell. Jttd. V 11, 4 par. 467—71. 

00 Abel: Syrie, Palestine (Les Guides Blcus), Paris 1932, 582. The 
sentence has been taken over without alteration by S. J. Finbert: 
Israel , Paris 1955, 355. On the location of the praetorium in the 
Church of St. Sophia cf. Kopp: Die hi Stdtten pp. 419—21. 
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Golgotha and the Sepulchre 
1. Golgotha 

The soldiers led Jesus out “to the place of Golgotha, which 
translated is The place of the skull”. 1 Luke 23:33 writes only 
the Greek word xpavtov for the place of the skull. The execu¬ 
tion was carried out, following Jewish and Roman custom, 
“nigh to the city”; “without the gates”. 2 The “great multitude 
of the people” who followed him, like the lamenting women, 3 
lead us to suppose that the route from the praetorium (Herod’s 
palace) did not lead straight into the open through the adjacent 
Gennath Gate. Like other condemned men, Jesus was probably 
led through busy streets in order to intimidate the people, so 
that the procession would touch the modern Way of the Cross. 4 * * 
There was probably a road running along the foot of Golgotha 
up to one of the city gates, for “the passers-by blasphemed 
him”/ This mockery from those on the road presupposes that 
Golgotha was not a very high hill. The passers-by were able, 
it seems, to read the superscription on the cross. 0 John 19:41 
tells us that “there was in the place where he was crucified 
a garden”. For this reason after the Resurrection Mary Mag¬ 
dalen could mistake Jesus for a gardener. 7 

The name Golgotha is derived from the Aramaic golgoltd 
meaning “skull”. Common pronunciation dropped the sec¬ 
ond “1”. It is possible that a dome-shaped hillock would be 
sufficient to provoke the description “skull”. 8 It need not have 
been shaped like a head. The Arabs of today are fond of calling 
rocky hillocks rds meaning “head” even if they have not the 

1 Mark 15:22; Matt. 27:33; John 19:17. 

2 John 19 :20. Hebrews 13 :12. 3 Luke 23 :27. 

4 Cf. Joach. Jeremias: Golgotha , Leipzig 1926, 4. 

5 Mark 15:29; Matt. 27:39. 

c John 19:20. 7 John 20:15. 

Dalman: Jerusalem 74. The name did not arise because the skulls 

of the executed were lying about here. The Jews had no fixed spot 

for executions, and besides, the bodies of criminals had to be buried. 
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appearance of a human head. 0 This name of the place must 
have been well-known to the local people. 

During the time of the two Jewish wars the memory of this 
skull was not lost like the memory of the sites of the room 
of the Last Supper and the praetorium. We learn this from 
Origen (185-254) who spent a considerable time in Palestine: 
“Because of the place of the skull we heard that the Hebrews 
have a tradition that Adam lies buried there.” 10 Epiphanius 
(315—403), a native of Palestine, knew the tradition too. “When 
Jesus Christ was crucified here ... and wet the bones of our 
first ancestor with his blood” he symbolized in that way the 
redemption of the whole human race. 11 The Jews associated 
biblical stories with their temple. Adam’s grave was alleged to 
lie under the altar of burnt-offerings. Later it moved off to 
Hebron beside the patriarchs. 12 Golgotha at once became a 
shrine for the early Christians who transplanted to it some of 
the legends from the temple. The first of these for which we 
have evidence is this legend about Adam’s grave. The “Hebrews” 
referred to must therefore be Jewish Christians. In pre-Christian 
times no true Jews would have sought out the unprepossessing 
end of a rocky slope outside the city to be the site of Adam’s 
grave, and afterwards repugnance for Golgotha would have 
prevented them from doing so. The Christian “Hebrews” took 
over the legend before Hadrian’s time, for they too had to leave 
Judaea after the rebellion, but the legend survived amongst 
gentile Christians and they passed it on to Origen. This shows 
that Golgotha remained the holiest spot on earth for Jewish 
and gentile Christians alike, and that it was not forgotten even 
after Hadrian’s time when a pagan temple had been built 
upon it. 


9 A. Parrot: Golgotha et Saint Sepulcre , Neuchatel — Paris 1955, 26. 
A few instances of this manner of speech, Ibid. 27. 

10 Com. in Matt. 27:32: PG XIII 1777. 

11 Adv. haer. 46, 5: CGS II 208 f. 

12 Many Christian authors took Hebron from them. Jerome is one 
of these, but with a "dicitur” he also repeats the location upon Gol¬ 
gotha. Ep. 46, 3: CSEL LIV 332. On the traditions about Adam see 
Joach. Jeremias: Golgotha , Leipzig 34—40. Klameth I 106—114. 


13* 
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There is a contemporary account by Eusebius of how Constan¬ 
tine commanded “the most glorious site of the Resurrection” to 
be made “manifest to all and venerable”. Above “this cave of 
Redemption” the pagans had built up a mound of debris, covered 
it with stones and erected a shrine to Venus upon it. There, upon 
“accursed altars”, they offered sacrifice in the belief that thereby 
they were hiding for ever “the cave of the Redeemer”. Now 
the pagan temple “with its idols” was destroyed, the debris 
underneath cleared away and the “most holy cave” of the 
Resurrection once more came to light “contrary to all expecta¬ 
tion”. The emperor commanded that it be honoured by the 
erection of a “mighty and splendid building”. 13 The temple of 
Venus had stood on this terrace for two hundred years, 14 but 
without hesitation the Christians led Constantine’s officials to 
the spot, although these may well have betrayed some scep¬ 
ticism. The grave had been situated almost in the heart of the 
city since the foundation of Aelia Capitolina. Does this not 
contradict the data of the gospels? May not the Christians, not 
knowing the real site have located their holy place under the 
heathen city shrine? And if the grave truly were there, would 
the pagans have left it intact when they built up the terrace? 
Hence the joy when the grave emerged unharmed from the 
pile of debris “contrary to all expectation”. And so Constantine 
wrote to Bishop Makarius that “the greatness of this miracle” 
surpasses all human comprehension. 15 The whole tale of the 
discovery is overburdened with pious superlatives which express 


13 Vita Constantini III 25—9: GCS I 89—91. 

14 According to Jerome Ep. 58, 3: CSEL LIV 532, there was “an 
image of Jupiter at the place of the Resurrection, and upon the rock 
of the Cross, a marble statue of Venus.” The heathen shrine had long 
since passed away. Might he not therefore be repeating faded and 
inexact memories? According to Eusebius various “altars” and “idols” 
had stood here. Jupiter as first among the gods would certainly have 
a special place of veneration. But we are not justified in seeing Gol¬ 
gotha as the capitol of the city dedicated to Jupiter, as do Vincent: 
Jerusalem 6—19, and Abel: Histoire II 19. According to W. F. Al¬ 
bright: The Archaeology of Palestine , Harmondsworth 1949, 168, the 
Jupiter Capitolinus was on the terrace of the temple and the temple 
of Venus on Golgotha. 15 Vita Constantini III 30: GCS I 92. 
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their immense joy at finding the grave unharmed after three 
hundred years. 

Eusebius passes over Golgotha in complete silence. Were his 
eyes utterly fixed on the sepulchre because Easter is the con¬ 
summation of Good Friday? We cannot be sure of the answer 
to this problem. 10 He obviously knows about “the Golgotha 
of Matthew 27:33, the ‘place of a skull’ where Christ was 
crucified. It is shown in Aelia to the north of Mount Sion”. 17 
It lay near the sepulchre. The Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333) is 
the first to tell us this. He visited the church before its comple¬ 
tion in 336. There he saw “the hill: monticulus Golgotha where 
the Lord was crucified” and the Holy Sepulchre “about a 
stone’s-throw away”. 18 

We can trace the essentials of the plan of the basilica from 
the evidence of Eusebius and some later writers. 10 It was 
rectangular, a hundred and fifty yards long and forty-one wide. 
These had probably been the dimensions of Hadrian’s temple. 
The entry was from the east, on the main north-south highway, 
in Aelia, the cardo maximus , and nowadays called khan ez-zet. 
On this street there still stand a few pillar-stumps of the pro- 
pylaeum. From this a huge staircase led up to the atrium, for 
the fafade of which the architect apparently used the retaining- 
wall of Hadrian’s terrace. Three gates then led into the outer 
atrium surrounded by pillars. At the end of this four steps 
ascended to the three doors of the five-naved basilica. The 
basilica ended in an apse. Behind the apse was the inner atrium 
having pillars round three sides. The atrium ended in the west 
with the Holy Sepulchre, the Anastasis, beneath a dome carried 

10 Jeremias: Golgotha , Leipzig 1926, 19 asks: “Might he not have 
wanted to suppress certain things?” What had roused his criticism? 
The present Golgotha is a rectangular block of stone measuring five 
or six cubic yards. How high was it in its natural condition? Flow 
much has it been reduced? In any case it received its present form 
for the sake of symmetry. I suspect that Eusebius did not want to 
tell of this re-arrangement of Golgotha which did not please him. 

17 Onomasticon 74. 

18 Geyer 22. 

19 The Map of Madaba, too, is instructive. Cf. O’Callaghan 665 and 
Avi Yonah 54. 
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on twelve pillars. 20 A southern aisle of the basilica opened onto 
the nearby hill of Golgotha which protruded openly into this 
atrium. “The skull” was the name of this entire rocky slope 
on the north-east side of the western hillock. Hence in its ear¬ 
liest days this basilica was called Martyrion because it stood 
on the site of the Passion. The building had, however, required 
the levelling of the rocky slope. Only a block of rock measuring 
five or six cubic yards remained; and to this alone the name 
Golgotha 21 remained attached. 

There are more Jewish rock-graves at this “place of the 
skull”. When the rotunda was being built above the Holy 
Sepulchre, the foundations on the west side struck a tomb con¬ 
taining three kokim on each of the three sides. 22 Two of these 
compartments have been perfectly preserved, and today they are 
known as the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 23 The construction 
of the rotunda destroyed the third side which had also contained 
three compartments. In 1885 when a cistern was being dug in 
the Coptic monastery a Jewish tomb was discovered on the 
edge of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This is no longer 
accessible. A vestibule opened into the grave-chamber con¬ 
taining a shelf-grave on the right and on the left. From this a 
door led into a “smaller grave-chamber which likewise con¬ 
tained stone shelves on the right and on the left”. Originally 
there had been “one or more grave-chambers of this sort in this 
place”. 24 Hence there may be more graves on or beside the site 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 25 The tomb of Jesus is 
distinguished from these because it was designed for a single 
occupant only, as the gospels also inform us. 

20 Eusebius mentions the pillars but not the rotunda which may have 
been built by Constantine's sons. Cf. C. Schmalz: Mater Ecclcsiarum, 
Strassburg 1918, 31—33. 

21 The Latins translated the name by Calvaria , an elaboration of 
calva , a skull. 

22 Cf. the plan of Vincent: Jerusalem 192. 

23 Picture 52. 24 C. Schick: ZDPV 8 (1885) 172. 

25 About 270 yards to the south-west is the Jaffa Gate. According to 
Vincent: Jerusalem AT 91 f., the High Priest John Hyrcanus (d. 104 
b.c.) had his tomb near it but still outside the second wall. Titus used 
this as a base when attacking the upper city. 
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The course of the second city wall is very important for the 
authenticity of Golgotha. Nehemias rebuilt it after the Exile. 
Josephus gives an ambiguous account of its course. He was 
standing at the Jaffa Gate at Herod’s palace which was defended 
on the north by three towers: Hippicus, Phasael — now called 
David’s Tower — and Mariamne. The west-east line of the first 
wall started at the Hippicus tower and ran in almost a straight 
line down across the Xystus and up the temple hill. Josephus 
goes on: “The second wall started from a gate in the first wall 
called the Gennath Gate. It enclosed only the district on the 
north and extended as far as the Antonia.” 28 Hence the Garden 
Gate — for gennat is the Aramaic for “garden” — was situated 
in the first wall near the palace of Herod or a little lower down 
on the east. The name had probably been given it because it 
opened out on gardens on the north, one of which was no doubt 
the garden of John 19:41. Where was this gate? If it was near 
the Hippicus tower and the wall ran in a straight line to the 
north, the wall would have enclosed Golgotha. In that case 
the traditional site is not the biblical one. Others assume that 
the wall did start there, but make the wall depart quickly from 
its northward course and turn off at right angles to the east, 
leaving Golgotha out in the open. With equal justification the 
gate is placed somewhat farther down, so that running north, 
the wall passes to the east of Golgotha. The only thing certain 
is that the wall ended at the Antonia. We can only make hypo¬ 
theses about its starting-point and its course. 27 Archaeological 
finds justify, although they do not demand, the assumption that 
the second wall ran something like this. The Gennath Gate was 

20 Bell. Jud. V 4, 2 par. 146. 

The latest is by Avi Yonah. Commenting on the book by J. Simons: 
Jerusalem in the Old Testament , Leyden 1952, he says: “The course 
(of the second wall) suggested by Simons is the traditional one. In the 
absence of any genuine excavation, this is as good as any. ... The only 
genuine piece of this wall which has been found as yet .. .” was that 
discovered under the Damascus Gate by R. W. Hamilton in 1937—8: 
Christian News from Israel 5 (1954) 39. Avi Yonah expounds his 
view in greater detail in The Saga of the Holy City , Jerusalem 1954, 
26 f. According to him, the second wall ran up to the Damascus Gate 
and curved round from there to the Antonia. 
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at the east end of Herod’s palace. From there the wall followed 
a northerly course, soon making a right-angled turn to the east, 
leaving Golgotha outside. It ran past Golgotha, close to it on 
the east side, soon to head for the Antonia through the modern 
Via Dolorosa. 23 

The third wall enclosed Golgotha. This does not disprove the 
authenticity of the site because that wall was not built until 
the time of Herod Agrippa (41—44). Building was begun at the 
Hippicus tower, but the king halted the work “after the found¬ 
ations had been laid”, because he was afraid of arousing the 
suspicion of Emperor Claudius. 20 The Jews completed the wall 
in feverish haste when they started the rebellion against the 
Romans in 67. It used to be identified as a rule with the present 
north wall. In 1925—7 eight sections of a wall were discovered 
five hundred yards north of the Damascus Gate and on a line 
stretching from the Russian square to the American School of 
Oriental Research, where four towers and a gate were shown 
to have existed. 30 In 1940 it was possible to trace this wall an¬ 
other two hundred and eighty-seven yards further east. 31 This 

28 Cf. Vincent: Jerusalem AT 96—108; Simons: Jerusalem in the Old 
Testament, Leyden 1952, 282—343. 

29 Bell. Jud. V 4, 2 par. 152. According to Antiqu. XIX 7, 2 par. 327 
it was the express command of the emperor which stopped him. 

30 E. L. Sukenik and L. A. Mayer: The Third Wall of Jerusalem, Jeru¬ 
salem 1930. 

31 E. L. Sukenik and L. A. Mayer: QS 1944, 145—51. In addition 
there are the careful excavations of R. W. Hamilton at the Damascus 
Gate in 1937—8: QDAP 10 (1940) 1—26. He concluded that the pre¬ 
sent north wall was first built in the time of Aelia Capitolina. His 
views are not always clear. According to Simons: Jerusalem in the Old 
Testament, Leyden 1952, 492, Hamilton’s views “do not exclude the 
possibility that some of the fragments which have been discovered are 
from Herod’s time”. Vincent: Jerusalem AT 114—45, like Simons, 
would go further and claim that the present north wall is the work of 
Agrippa. He thinks that the wall which has been discovered farther 
north was the work of Bar Kochba in the time of the second Jewish 
rebellion. Research is more and more inclined, however, to trace these 
fragments of a wall back to the time of Agrippa. Cf. Dalman: Jeru¬ 
salem 94—96; A. Fernandez: Problema de Topografica Palestinense, 
Barcelona 1936, 166—72; Avi Yonah: The Saga of the Holy City, 
Jerusalem 1954, 25 f. 
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discovery disturbed many, for now they thought Golgotha’s 
authenticity was challenged. If — it was argued — the third wall 
ran so far north, then the second wall must have coincided with 
the line of the present walls and so enclose Golgotha. But this 
wall of Agrippa which reached so far north, enclosing largely 
unbuilt land, shows his foresight. It was the period of the Pax 
Romana when the population was spreading beyond the old 
city walls. The new wall was meant to protect this growing 
suburb and make it an integral part of the city. None could 
guess that soon a storm would sweep everything away. The 
tradition noted as early as Origen, is perfectly reliable, 32 
especially as the graves place Golgotha quite definitely outside 
the second wall. A sceptic might ask: did the graves under the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre not come there after 70 when 
all the walls were destroyed, for there was still a Jewish com¬ 
munity until Hadrian’s time? But the nine graves at the sepulchre 
rotunda are a family vault which would scarcely have received 
so many dead in so short a time. Moreover that tomb contains 
an ossuary, 33 that is a small stone box in which the bones of 
the deceased were placed when their compartments were re¬ 
quired for others. Consequently this family vault dates back 
before 70. It was a neighbour that witnessed Christ’s funeral 
procession move past it on Good Friday. 

Three indications given by Cyril (348) are worth noting. 1. Be¬ 
cause Jesus stretched out his hands upon the Cross “to embrace 
the whole circle of the earth”, “Golgotha is the centre of the 

32 History gives no hint of any other grave, until one was discovered 
in 1867 about 160 yards north of the Damascus Gate and south of the 
Dominican monastery of St. Etienne. Since General Gordon (1882) 
a myth has developed round this grave. It is out in the open, and a 
rocky hill shaped like a skull rises above it. Thus the biblical story 
comes more vividly to the imagination here than in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre; but the grave is part of a cemetery of St. Etienne 
belonging to the Byzantine period. On other grounds as well, critical 
inquiry must utterly reject this as Christ’s tomb. Cf. Vincent: RB 22 
(1925) 401—31; Parrot: Golgotha et Saint Sepulcre , Neuchatel — 
Paris 1955, 42—7. The popularity of this tomb at least demonstrates 
how the tendency to myth-making still survives even in modern men. 

33 Cf. No. e in Vincent’s plan: Jerusalem 192. 
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earth”. 34 After Adam, that is the second piece of the Jewish herit¬ 
age transferred to Golgotha. But the centre of the earth moved 
from here even before the crusades to the “middle of the holy 
garden” 35 a little further north. At that place, in the choir of 
the Greeks (Katholikon) to the east of the Holy Sepulchre, a 
marble navel-shaped hemisphere on the floor is still shown 
as this centre point. 2. Only Matthew 27:51 tells that “the earth 
quaked, and the rocks were rent” when Jesus died. Cyril men¬ 
tions the rock fissure on Golgotha as the visible proof of nature’s 
terror. He exhorts his hearers not to deny Christ. If they did 
so, many accusers would arise — like the rock of Golgotha, for 
example, “which you can see to this day, and which still shows 
how the rock split because of Christ”. 38 This split in the rock 
then disappears from literature until Saewulf (1102). 37 The 
split starts four feet ten inches south of the site of the Cross and 
becomes visible again lower down behind the altar of the Greek 
Adam Chapel, the apse of which is directly beneath the Cross. 
It is not Cyril, but a later legend which says that the Redeemer’s 
blood flowed down through this fissure upon Adam’s skull. 
3. “Now the whole world is filled with the wood of the 
Cross.” 38 But every piece of it did not leave the spot: “the 
blessed wood of the Cross can be seen here amongst us to this 
very day”. 39 Serious critical doubts surround these sentences 
however. 40 The passages may have been falsified, but about 
a.d. 350 people did think they had found the Cross. Pieces of 
the Cross are spoken of in Algeria in 359. 41 

34 Kat. 13, 28: PG XXXIII 803. 

35 Papadopoulos - Kerameus II 133. 30 Kat. 13, 39: PGXXXIII 820. 

37 Saewulf 29. 38 Kat. 4, 10: PG XXXIII 469. 

39 Kat. 10, 19: PG XXXIII 685. Similarly in Kat. 13, 4: Ibid. 776f. 

40 Goussens 32: “The passages in Cyril’s Catecbeses have been 
touched up so as not to say too much. This is clearly shown by the old 
Armenian translations.” In a letter of Cyril to the Emperor Constan- 
tius: PG XXXIII 1167, we read that in the time of “your father the 
saving Cross was found in Jerusalem”. According to Goussen: Ibid., 
even this passage has been “completely falsified. . . . This is shown by 
the old Armenian and Georgian versions of the letter”. So because 
the oldest translations omit these they can be considered unauthentic. 

41 According to two Latin inscriptions: Abel: Jerusalem 198. One 
is from the year 359. 
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The where and the why remain mysterious. The place where 
the Cross was found came to be the so-called Chapel of Helena 
which is entered by twenty-nine steps leading down from the 
Choir of the Greeks. It has two apses and in place of a third 
there are thirteen steps leading down into a dark grotto where 
the three crosses are said to have been thrown on Good Friday. 42 
Ambrose in 395 is the first to ascribe the finding of the Cross to 
Helena. 43 Constantine left this subterranean apartment under 
the centre of his basilica. Why did he not fill it in? Was it al¬ 
ready a “mysterious grotto” with a religious significance? All 
the early witnesses are silent: it is only later that popular belief 
attached the Helena legend to it. 

Aetheria (385) tells us about the liturgical celebrations at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The basilica “is called marty- 
rium because it stands upon Golgotha, that is behind the Cross: 
post crucem where our Lord suffered — hence martyrium”. 44 
The name, therefore, as in the gospels, covered not just the hill, 
but the whole terrain. 45 Golgotha protruded as a little bare block 
of stone: the Anastasis, on the other hand, was a “holy church”. 
The day of the dedication of Martyrium and Anastasis “is 
celebrated with the utmost solemnity because the Lord’s Cross 
was discovered on the same day”. It was credulously believed 
“that this day of dedication is the very same as the day when 
Solomon prayed before the altar of God after completing the 

42 Picture 53. It is disputed whether at this point one is standing 
upon the base of a cistern or upon the defensive trench of the second 
wall. The torrents of winter rain which pour down from the sloping 
land would be bound in three hundred years to rot the three crosses 
completely, if they had been thrown into this place. 

43 According to him the Cross was recognized by the inscription: 
“Jesus Nazarenus rex Judaeorum”. Fama crescit eundo: according to 
Rufinus (420) a dying man was restored to health when touched 
by the true Cross. About the same time Paulinus of Nola tells 
of a dead man being restored to life at the touch of the Cross. 
This legend then begins to flourish, even more luxuriantly in the 
oriental imagination. See J. Straubinger: Die Kreuzauffindungs - 
legende , Paderborn 1912, for the development of this legend. 

44 Geyer 83. 

45 According to Cyril: Kat. 14, 6: PG XXXIII 832 the Martyrium 
incorporated the Holy Sepulchre. 
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building of the temple”. 40 The combination of the eight-day 
celebrations of the dedication of the church with the feast of 
the Holy Cross is no doubt traceable to the belief that the Cross 
came to light when the heathen temple was being cleared away. 
Aetheria did not yet know the exact place of the discovery, 
or else she is silent about it. At all events she mentions no liturg¬ 
ical celebration there. Early on Good Friday “a chair is set up 
for the bishop in Golgotha, behind the cross: post crucem 
which now stan.ds there”. A southern aisle of the basilica opened 
to the west in front of Golgotha. The liturgy started off in this 
narrow space. 47 The cross cc which now stands there” looked 
down upon the faithful. It was a votive cross, for now a linen- 
covered table is placed in front of the bishop. “A small silver- 
gilt box: loculus in which the holy wood of the Cross is kept 
is now brought.” 48 Now it lies with its inscription: titulus upon 
the table, guarded by bishop and deacons, so that no splinter is 
broken off as a relic. The faithful file past and kiss the holy 
wood. It had been so severely reduced that a “small box” could 
contain it. The superscription on the Cross was exhibited with 
it, so that probably only the upper part remained. Pious hands 
had taken the rest and distributed it all over the world. 

The liturgy preserved its form in the fifth century. 49 Golgotha 
continued to be in the open. 50 This hill not only came to replace 
the temple, it surpassed it. 51 

Christian authors were quick to see the sacrifice of Isaac as 

46 Geyer 100. 

47 Then the congregation is ante crucem , that is in the atrium between 
Golgotha and the grave from noon until three o’clock. Passages from 
the Old and the New Testaments are read that refer to the Passion. 
The liturgy continues in the Martyrium until the conclusion at the 
grave with the reading of John 19:38—42 which describes the burial. 

48 Geyer 88. 

49 According to the Armenian lectionary (450—500): Conybeare 521, 
the faithful assemble “before holy Golgotha”, that is post crucem 
for the veneration of the Cross. At noon they are “in holy Golgotha”, 
that is ante crucem. 

50 Eucherius (440): Geyer 126: “This lump of rock: rapes , which once 
bore the Cross with the Lord’s body, is visible.” 

51 Peter the Iberian (d. 485): Raabe 41: “The adorable hill of Gol¬ 
gotha” is “the true Holy of Holies”. 
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a prototype of the sacrifice of the Cross. Theodosius (530) in¬ 
dicates that the Mount Moriah is now shifted from the temple- 
square to Golgotha. “Because the hill is rocky, Abraham made 
the altar in the hill itself, that is at the foot of the hill. The 
hill with steps leading up rose above the altar. Here the Lord 
was crucified. 5 ’ 52 The text does not make plain where at the 
foot of the hill he built his altar, but presumably it was in the 
recess behind the altar in the Adam Chapel, because there 
Abraham’s sacrifice would have been directly beneath the site 
of the Cross. “The finding of the Cross, which was discovered 
by Helena” was a feast lasting seven days. 53 He disregards the 
parallel feast of the dedication of the church. 54 

Anonymus of Piacenza (570) tells us that a single flight of 
stairs: ab ana parte , led up onto Golgotha. “Our Lord climbed 
up these to be crucified .. . and drops of blood can be seen on 
the rock.” 55 Out of reverence the surface has been left un¬ 
covered. He knew about Abraham’s altar below. Melchisedech, 
too, had sacrificed here — a legend which survives today, for the 
Greeks have dedicated their altar in the Adam Chapel to this 
priest-king. In front of the entrance to the basilica is a chamber: 
cubiculus where the Cross with the superscription Hie est rex 
Judaeorum is kept. “This Cross is of nut-tree wood.” 50 At this 
time its exposition was associated with an obsessive belief in 
marvels. 57 The number of relics has greatly increased. “There, 

52 Geyer 140 f. 53 Ibid. 149. 

54 A. Baumstark: F est brevier and Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jako- 
biten , Paderborn 1910, 258: "September 13 was the original opening 
day of the octave, the chief day of the feast.” Then September 14 
became specially celebrated as the day of the recovery of the Cross by 
Heraclius. "On Syrian soil” no one truly shared this "specifically 
Byzantine inversion of values”, but they transferred the finding of 
the Cross to that day. Ibid. 259. And the Armenian synaxary: PO VI 
215 does not follow the Byzantine practice. On September 13 it has 
the "feast of dedication”, on September 14 "the divine wood of the 
Cross which was re-discovered is exposed”. 55 Geyer 172. 

56 Geyer 172. Cyril: Kat. 14, 5: PG XXXIII 829 makes the Canticle 
of Canticles 6:10 "I went down into the garden of nuts” refer to the 
garden of the Holy Sepulchre. This is how the belief originated, that 
the Cross was made of nut-tree wood. 

57 Geyer 172f.: The faithful saw a star in heaven coming "over the 
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too, are the sponge and the reed of which we read in the gospel. 
We drank water from the sponge and from an onyx chalice 
which the Lord blessed at the Last Supper. 58 There were many 
other relics besides.” 59 

The Breviarius de Hierosolyma (sixth century) gives the 
supplementary information that this chamber of relics was “be¬ 
side the sacristy of the basilica” while the other one where the 
Cross was kept was “left” of the entrance. 00 Round about Gol¬ 
gotha are “silver railings and on the mountain itself a kind of 
hard stone: silex. It has silver doors where the Cross of our Lord 
is exhibited. It is adorned with gold and jewels and has the 
heavens for a canopy.” 01 The Emperor Theodosius (408—50) 
was the donor of the costly votive cross protected by these rai¬ 
lings. 02 There was no pavement on the ground and the bare 
rock was visible. The whole place was open to the sky all 
around but the cross itself was surmounted by a canopy. 03 We 
have this sentence, with no exact location: “Where Adam was 
created, where Abraham presented his son for sacrifice.” 04 This 
new uncritical addition to the Adam legend has not lasted. 

place where the Cross is laid down”. They bring flasks of oil to the 
wood of the Cross, and if they touch the wood “the oil froths up so 
that if they do not immediately close the flasks it all runs out”. When 
the Cross is taken back again the star disappears. 

58 It disappeared with the Persian invasion, but the Georgian festival 
calendar: Kekelidze 97, seems to celebrate its rediscovery on July 3 
in St. Theodore’s. Goussen 26 assumes that it was a different chalice 
which this church “was able to discover miraculously overnight and 
label as the chalice of the Last Supper”. 59 Geyer 173. 

60 Ibid. 153. A. Baumstark: Die Modestianiscben und die Konstantini- 
schen Bauten am Heiligcn Grab , Paderborn 1915, 61, suggests that 
the two chambers lay to the right and to the left of the facade of the 
basilica. “ The sacrarium of the basilica sancti Constantini is the cor¬ 
responding sidepart of the cubiculus on the right, ubi crux Domini 
posita est” The text of the Breviarius denies this symmetry. Cf. 
Schmalz: Mater Ecclesiarum , Strassburg 1918, 62. 01 Geyer 153 f. 

62 Theophanes: Chronographia: PG CVIII 233. 

03 According to Theodosius (530): Geyer 141, Calvaria is sub uno 
tec to. The Codex S of the Breviarius has the variant “ celum desuper 
aureum ” instead of “ caelum desuper patente”. A “golden heaven” 
above the Cross would be a poetic expression for a costly canopy. 

04 Geyer 154. 
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Probably the place of his creation was thought to be down at 
the west foot of the hill beside his grave and the place of Abra¬ 
ham’s sacrifice. After entering the basilica comes this important 
sentence: “The western apse where the three crosses were found 
is very big.” The sequel proves that it is indeed the apse which 
is meant. 65 “Round it are twelve marble pillars and upon the 
pillars are twelve silver water-pots.” 60 This means that Con¬ 
stantine’s 07 donation was still there. The evidence therefore ex¬ 
cludes the Helena Chapel 68 because that lay not under the apse, 
but under the central nave of the basilica. 

In an ode, Sophronius (d. 638) sings the praise of the holy 
places of this church before its destruction. He went to that 
“magnificent high seat: (3vj(jux ..., where the venerable Empress 
Helena found the Cross”. 60 The altar and the seats for bishop 
and clergy stood on a dais in the apse. His word pSjpoc must 
denote this choir. 

It may be concluded from these reports, that about the year 
350 the Cross was found somewhere. That the place was said 
to be in the apse presented a difficulty, but it was appropriate 
because close beside Golgotha. As the date of the discovery was 
also unknown, the feast was celebrated along with the dedi¬ 
cation of the church on September 13. 70 

03 In the Codex S the words “magna ab occidente est absida ” are 
missing. 

00 Geyer 153. 

07 According to Eusebius: Vita Constantini III 38: GCS I 94, the 
apse at the end of the basilica was “surrounded by twelve pillars cor¬ 
responding to the number of the twelve apostles of our Redeemer. 
Their tops were adorned with twelve large silver jugs, donated by 
the emperor himself as a noble gift to his God.” 

68 The details given by Theodosius and Anonymus of 570 are vague 
on account of their remoteness. Cf. Baumstark: Die Bauten am Hei- 
ligen Grab , Paderborn 1915, 147 f. Yet the apse can be the place of 
the discovery they mean. 

69 Anacreontica 20: PG LXXXVII 3 3820. 

70 Pictures 54 and 55. On the later period see Kopp: Die hi. Stdtten 
pp. 434-6. 
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2. The Holy Sepulchre 
a. The gospels 

It was almost the Sabbath when Jesus died. The gospels say 
that the councillor, Joseph of Arirnathea 71 is to be thanked for 
the speedy and dignified burial. Mark 15:46 says that he “laid 
him in a sepulchre which was hewed out of a rock”. Luke 23 :53 
and John 19 :41 say that no one had ever been laid in this tomb 
before. Matthew 27:60 emphasizes too that he had been keep¬ 
ing this “new grave” for himself. The garden with the tomb, 
in the same quarter as the crucifixion, as John 19 :41 f. tells us, 
must have belonged to Joseph. It is conceivable that at a later 
date he wanted to extend the little rock chamber with its single 
grave to accommodate other members of his family. This grave- 
chamber then had never been desecrated by any corpse and was 
ready, as though by Providence, to receive the most spotless 
body on earth. 

From John 20:1—10 it would appear that this tomb, like 
many of its period, had a vestibule. The narrow entrance to 
the grave proper was closed by a stone door or slab to protect 
it from desecration. In the later Jewish period rolling stones 
were employed, and these ran along a groove. 72 Apparently 
there was such a rolling stone in front of Jesus’ grave. Accord¬ 
ing to Mark 15:46 and Matthew 27:60, Joseph of Arirnathea 
rolled: TtpocrxuXico, a stone against the tomb. On Easter morning 
the women are very worried. “Who shall roll us badt: a7toxi>Xtco, 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre? ... For it was very 
great.” 73 According to Matthew 28 :2 the angel rolled the stone 
away and sat down upon it. It could serve as a seat and might 
possibly have been a lump of rough stone; but the noble coun¬ 
cillor could equally well have had a hewn stone against his 

71 His home was probably the modern rentls, fourteen and a half 
miles north-west of Ramallah, near the border of Samaria. Cf. Abel: 
Geographic 428 f.; Dalman: Orte u. Wege 239 f. 

72 Dalman: Orte u. Wege 391 note 3 counts only three in Jerusalem 
and its environs. In Nazareth which is a small place I was able to 
verify the existence of four graves with rolling stone closures. See my 
account: JPOS 18 (1938) 191-207. 73 Mark 16 :3 f. 
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grave. Even a round rolling stone could be used as a seat once 
it had been rolled away and settled in the groove or against 
the wall. 

The position of the grave was to the right of the entrance, 
for that is where the women saw an angel sitting. 74 The “other 
disciple” had to stoop to be able to see this place from the 
small narrow entrance; but it was so close that he did see the 
linen cloths, that is the bands which had been wound round 
the corpse. Peter who followed him rushed right into the actual 
grave without hesitating. It was only when he got there that 
he saw the napkin which had been round the head lying apart 
from the linen bands. 75 From these data can we decide whether 
it was a shelf or a trough-grave? Had Jesus been lying, visible, 
upon the rectangular stone shelf, his head perhaps upon a stone 
pillow? Or was the grave hollowed out in the inside to form an 
open rock sarcophagus? If Peter was unable to see the napkin 
from the entrance, perhaps that was because it lay inside a 
trough-grave. It was only this cloth which was said to have been 
carefully folded. But the many linen bands were more easily seen 
from the entrance, because they were heaped together and also 
because they may have become partially draped over the out¬ 
side of the grave when they were suddenly torn loose. That 
Mary Magdalen found one angel sitting at the head and an¬ 
other at the foot of the grave does not prove that it was a shelf- 
grave, 70 for these were glorified figures which became visible at 
the two ends of the grave. 

b. The period up to 614 

Eusebius (265-340) describes enthusiastically how the “most 
holy cave” came to light. The emperor now commanded “a 
worthy oratory to be built round the cave of Redemption”. 77 

74 Mark 16:5. 

75 John 20:7: “... the napkin ... not lying with the linen cloths, 
but apart, wrapped up into one place.” The plural “linen cloths” 
and the napkin (veil) separate from them makes the Holy Shroud 
of Turin contradict St. John’s data. 

70 Bultmann: John 530, note 6: “The sitting posture of the angel sug¬ 
gests a shelf grave.” 77 Vita Constantini III 29: GCS I 91. 
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Consequently it appears that he and not his sons completed the 
rotunda above the sepulchre. He had the grave itself “as the 
principal part lavishly decorated with unusually fine pillars 
and great splendour”. 78 It received, then, rich decoration, pillars 
enclosed it, a dome covered it in. Eusebius describes only the 
adornment, he says nothing of the grave itself. In another pas¬ 
sage he has a few words to say about its structure. “It was 
curious to see how this solitary rock rose up in the centre of a 
wide open space, but provided room for only a single cave.” 79 

Cyril (348) knew that “as was usual here with tombs”, our 
Redeemer’s had a rocky vestibule. “Nothing can be seen of it 
now, because in order to erect the present building the vestibule 
had to be obliterated.” 80 It offended the aesthetic taste of the 
architect and so, unfortunately, it was removed. On its floor, 
however, Cyril gave his catechetical instruction. Pillars and 
railings now surround this vestibule in which an altar stood. 81 
As evidence of the Resurrection he refers to “the stone which 
was rolled away at that time. It is still lying there.” 82 On Easter 
morning Christians venerated that stone. 83 “It was a garden in 
which Jesus was crucified.” Nowadays its surface is covered 

78 Ibid. Ill 34: GCS I 93. 

79 Tbeopbanie: Fragment 3: Abel: Jerusalem 182. 

80 Kat. 14, 9: PG XXXIII 833. 

81 Aetheria (385) often mentions this vestibule. Geyer 73 f.: On Sun¬ 
days the faithful assemble “before cock-crow” outside the Anastasis. 
As soon as the cock crows the doors are opened, the bishop enters and 
goes first to the sepulchre grotto which he fills with incense; “and 
then the bishop stands in front of the railings, takes the gospel and 
goes to the entrance to read out the story of our Lord's Resurrection”. 
Then everyone goes to Golgotha. Some go off home to rest for a few 
hours after that, others wait in prayer until day breaks and Mass is 
celebrated in the Martyrium. Ibid. 77. On the fortieth day after Epi¬ 
phany the feast of the presentation of Jesus in the temple was kept. 
As the Christians left the temple in its ruined state, a sermon on Luke 
2 :21—39 was preached before the Holy Sepulchre. 

82 Kat. 14, 22: PG XXXIII 853; also Kat. 13, 39: Ibid. 820 in 
which he refers to this “stone placed at the entrance, which can still 
be seen”. 

83 Jerome: Ep. 108, 9: CSEL LV 316, tells of St. Paula: “She entered 
the tomb of the Resurrection and kissed the stone which the angel had 
rolled away from the entrance of the tomb.” 
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for the most part with fine buildings, but “formerly it was a 
garden, of which traces and vestiges remain”. 84 Cyril stood 
behind the railing which ran round the Anastasis, his audience 
in front of him. Most of them had seen the heathen temple and 
its destruction. They must have known therefore that the site 
of a garden had been disclosed. Similarly they could have 
testified that the vestibule had been cut away and that the 
door-stone had been discovered in front of the tomb. Thus 
they are witnesses along with Cyril that this was the grave 
indicated by the gospel narratives. 

In the reign of Emperor Anastasius (491—518) the altar on 
the site of the obliterated vestibule received a counterpart. 
Theodosius (530) tells us why this altar “behind the sepulchre 
of our Lord” was erected. He accepts the legend 8 ‘* that on the 
way to Bethlehem “Mary got down from the ass, sat upon 
a stone and blessed it”. In evidence he cites a single instance 
of the power of this stone. The prefect Urbicius had it arranged 
as an altar slab and wanted to take it away to Constantinople, 
but the draught-oxen would not budge past the gate out of 
Jerusalem, and so they allotted the stone for the altar behind 
the Anastasis. 86 

On several points, the text of Anonymus of Piacenza is 
ambiguous. 1. His very first sentence has not been preserved 
correctly. It begins: “Quia monumento de petra est naturale 
excisus .” The reading should probably be: “ monumentum ’ and 
“excisum”, and the translation: “The tomb is hewn out of the 
natural rock.” The sentence then proceeds: “... and the beverage 
is cut of the very rock where our Lord’s body was laid: et 
potus ex ipsa petra excisus , ubi corpus domini Jesu Christi 
positum fuit”. “Potus” (beverage) is nonsense: “puteus” meaning 
“cavity” is the best emendation. This must be the meaning: 


84 Kat. 14, 5: PG XXXIII 829. 

85 According to the apocryphal Protevangelium of James , chapter 
17, 2 f.: Hennecke 60, on Christmas Eve Mary was seized with birth- 
pains “half-way” to Bethlehem, so that Joseph “took her down from 
the ass”. The place on the road was called Kathisma and already 
had a church dedicated to Mary about 450. 

8G Geyer 148. 
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“the hollow in the rock like the trough in a fountain.” 87 In 
that case the pilgrim must have seen a trough-grave at this 
place. 2. “The stone which closed the tomb lay at the entrance 
to the tomb.” 3. “The colour of the stone that had been hewn 
out of the rock of Golgotha (cannot be determined) because 
the stone itself is adorned with gold and precious stones. The 
stone of the sepulchre is round like a millstone: petra monumenti 
velut molaris. The decorations are countless ... the sepulchre 
is in the form of a pyramid: in modum metae , covered with 
silver: sub solas aureos. An altar stands in front of the sep¬ 
ulchre.” 88 The many ornaments and votive offerings hid the 
colour of the rock from the pilgrim. As he emphasizes, it is 
not the grave-stone, but the whole monument which is a molaris, 
built in the shape of a cone or pyramid. The best-known feature 
was the two metae , pointed pillars, which used to stand at the 
top and bottom of a Roman circus. Such sepulchres, pointed 
at the top, are not uncommon. Those of Absalom and Zachary 
in the Cedron valley are of this type. They belong to the 
Hellenistic period. We have no means of deciding whether 
Joseph of Arimathea had already designed his tomb in this 
style, or whether it was Constantine’s mason who cut the rock 
into this shape. The sepulchre lay sub solas aureos . Should this 
be translated: “beneath a gilt roof”? Or is soles (sun) to be pre¬ 
ferred? At any rate, the pilgrim saw a gleaming roof above the 
monument. 

There are a few additional points in the Breviarius de Hiero- 
solyma (sixth century). 1. This, too, mentions the stone in 
front of the tomb. Apparently it merely characterizes this as 
genus silicis — a hard type of stone. But as it uses the same 
term silex for the rock of Golgotha, it had no doubt inferred 
correctly, from the nature of this stone, that the much adorned 
and hidden rock of the Anastasis was the same sort of stone. 
2. “Over the grave stands a circular church: in rotundo 33 This 
obviously refers to the rotunda which ran round the tomb in 
a wide curve and also arched over it. 3. “Above the grave is a 

87 H. Heisenberg: Grabeskirche und Apostelkircbe , Leipzig 1908, 
I 123. 

88 Geyer 171. 
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roof: transvolatile of silver and gold, and everything all around 
gleams with gold.” Above the sepulchre there was, then, a 
precious canopy. 80 4. “In front of the grave is an altar at the 
place where holy Zachary was murdered and where his blood 
has dried.” 00 And so the murder of this prophet is no longer 
located in the temple-precincts, but in the Christian Holy of 
Holies. 01 But this is a lone voice. 92 

H9 It is also indicated by contemporary pictures. See Dalman: Orte 
u. Wegc 378, note 4. Cf. the picture on a phial in Monza: Abel: Jeru¬ 
salem 183. 

00 Geyer 154. 

01 Klameth, I 132, thinks that perhaps the reddish-coloured paving 
stones may have been carried there from the temple-area. But ac¬ 
cording to Arculf: Geyer 232 the stone of the sepulchre was of two 
colours, red and white. The red streaks may be what suggested that 
they had been transferred from the temple. 

92 Picture 56. On the later period cf.Kopp: Die hl.Stdtten pp. 441—4. 
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The Easter Apparitions 


It is only in Luke 24 :13—35 1 that we are told how at Easter 
a mysterious stranger joined two disciples on the road from 
Jerusalem and how they only recognized him as the risen Lord 
after reaching Emmaus. They left Jerusalem early in the morn¬ 
ing, having heard of the angelic apparition at the empty tomb, 
but not of the revelation Jesus had made to Mary Magdalen. 
The information thus sounds odd, that this village: xcopy), of 
Emmaus, was only sixty stadia — about seven miles — 

from Jerusalem. When they arrived they invited Jesus to be 
their guest for “the day was far spent”. The journey had lasted 
long enough for them to have the Old Testament prophecies 
about his Passion and glorification explained to them. Their 
hearts beat higher, but not until they were eating and he blessed 
and broke bread did they recognize him. 1 2 Then they hurried 
straight back to Jerusalem to tell the good news to the “eleven 
apostles and their companions”, and themselves to learn how 
the Lord had already appeared to Simon. 

1 In the concluding section of Mark which, according to Schmid 
Mark 314, must have been written in the first half of the second cen¬ 
tury, a brief reference is made in 16 :12 f. to this experience of the 
two disciples. Emmaus is not the stated goal. The incident occurred 
to two of them “walking as they were going into the country”. 

2 At first the Passion had probably overshadowed the Last Supper so 
that these two who belonged to the wider circle of disciples scarcely 
knew about it. Everything points to a simple evening meal for 
weary travellers; but Jesus did not wait until the host broke the 
bread for him. Feeling himself to be the host he offered them the 
bread in the same way and with the same blessing as he had been 
accustomed to with the disciples. This is what opened their eyes. 
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1. Emmaus 
a. c Amwas 

The present location preserves the Grecized name Emmaus in 
an Arabic form. 3 It lies fourteen and a half miles from Jeru¬ 
salem as the crow flies, where the mountains meet the plain. 
Hence it was of strategic importance as a place where the road 
from the coast enters the hills on its way to Jerusalem. At the 
beginning of our era this village, known already to the Old 
Testament, 4 suffered total destruction by Varus. 5 This may 
explain why Luke describes the place as a village. But its rise 
was rapid and by 66 it was the chief town of the toparchy. 6 
About 223 the emperor gave it the name Nicopolis. 7 

Eusebius (265—340) explains therefore: “Emmaus where 
Cleophas came from, the man mentioned in Luke’s gospel, is 
now Nicopolis, a famous city in Palestine.” 8 Jerome translates 
the sentence literally. 9 Speaking of Bethany, Gethsemani and 

3 The word is derived from hamam: “to be warm” and indicates warm 
springs. Dalman: PJB 10 (1914) 20: “Two springs of surface water 
below the site of the village, one of which, the upper one, is notable 
for an early plentiful supply of water, yield luke-warm water, giving 
the place its name: Cbamma .” M. J. Schiffers: Amwas y das Emmaus 
des hi. Lukas , Freiburg 1890, 90—4, counts five springs, three in the 
village and two more near it, the water from which is led in through 
channels. 

4 In 166 Judas Machabaeus attacked the Syrian army “camped near 
Emmaus in the plain country”: I Mach. 3 :40; 4 :3. 

5 Antiqu. XVII 10, 7 par. 282. In a.d. 4 a nationalistic Jewish band 
of robbers attacked a Roman cohort in Emmaus and inflicted severe 
losses on it. Ibid. XVII 10, 9 par. 291: Therefore Varus had “Em¬ 
maus, the inhabitants of which had fled, burnt to the ground as a 
solemn sacrifice for those who fell there”. 

6 Bell. Jud. Ill 3, 5 par. 55; and also according to Pliny V 14: C. 
Mayhoff, Leipzig 1906, 390 the city was one of the ten toparchies 
of Judaea. 

7 According to Sozomen: Hist. eccl. V 21: PG LXVII 1281, the 
Romans in "fact gave the city the name Nicopolis to commemorate the 
destruction of Jerusalem. In the Chronicon Pascbale: PG XCII 657 
the year 223 is indicated. This chronicle relies on Eusebius. Vincent: 
RB 55 (1948) 366 assumes that Emperor Elagabalus changed Emmaus 
into Nicopolis between 218 and 222. 8 Onomasticon 90. 0 Ibid. 91. 
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Jacob’s Well he supplements Eusebius by mentioning churches 
which had meanwhile been built at these biblical sites. No 
church is mentioned at Nicopolis, which is striking, because at 
the Council of Nicaea a Bishop Peter of Nicopolis is men¬ 
tioned. 10 There must have been a church, but it was simply a 
parish church for the local congregation: it did not claim to 
mark the site of Cleophas’ house. 

Sozomen (c. 445) takes the place where Jesus wanted to 
leave the two disciples to be the trivium outside the city, where 
three roads meet." At that spot is a “healing well in which men 
and beasts, suffering from all kinds of diseases, are healed when 
they wash in it”. The water received this healing power because 
Christ once washed his feet in it when he was travelling by. 12 

Theodosius (530) repeats another legend. It was here that 
“the holy man Cleophas recognized the Lord in the break¬ 
ing of bread, and here he suffered martyrdom”. 13 Had his 
grave been shown in some church dedicated to him? Unfor¬ 
tunately no early pilgrim-account says anything about a shrine. 
An anonymous writer is the first to interpolate in his abbreviated 
version of Willibald’s Journey (724-6) the passage that “the 
house of Cleophas has been turned into a church”. 14 He took 
over the miraculous well from Sozomen, and the identification 
of the house with a church can be traced back to an ambiguous 
passage in Jerome. 1 ” 

The existence of a shrine was first demonstrated by excava¬ 
tions in the ruins of the church. These began in 1875 but were 

10 Pcitrum Nicaenorum Nomina: H. Gelzer, Leipzig 1894, 40, No. 28. 

11 On the roads, see SchifFers: Amwas, Freiburg 1890, 87f.; M. Rie- 
mer: PJB 14 (1918) 38. 

12 Hist, eccl.: PG LXVII 1281; Theophanes (d. 818): Cbronographia: 
PG CVIII 160: “Godless Julian filled up the spring with earth.” 

13 Geyer 139. 

14 Toblcr-Molinier 293. 

15 In his eulogy on St. Paula (d. 404) he said: “Nicopolis, formerly 
called Emmaus where our Lord, who was recognized there in the 
breaking of bread, consecrated the house of Cleophas as a church.” 
Ep. 180, 8: CSEL LV 314. This is clearly a poetic expression. Because 
the Lord had hallowed the house of Cleophas with his presence it 
ipso facto became a church. 
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only finished, after a long interruption, in 1924—30 16 by the 
Dominicans of the ficole Biblique. A huge three-aisled basilica 
with three apses, fifty yards long and twenty-six yards broad, 
had been built on the site of a late Roman villa. There are 
doubts about its age. 17 At some time or other it was destroyed, 
then rebuilt on a smaller scale. Immediately after their conquest 
the Moslems turned it into a mosque. The crusaders again built 
a church here, but it was only some twenty yards long, con¬ 
tained within the original nave with its apse. Had this been 
the site of Cleophas’ house, on which later a Roman villa 
and then a basilica had stood? Eusebius and Jerome knew 
merely that Emmaus was the home of the disciple. Silence about 
the exact place where he lived continued. The earliest evidence 
is the basilica; and strangely enough, the local inhabitants seem 
honestly to have admitted their ignorance concerning the site 
of the house. So they built a church simply in memory of the 
fact that by his appearance there and the breaking of bread 
on Easter day Jesus had drawn their village into the gospel. 

This was so definitely the site of the biblical Emmaus in the 
oldest tradition that no doubt was felt about it. And so Jerome 
agrees with the location, while adhering in his Vulgate to the 
sixty stadia which he found in the best manuscripts. Following 
his instructions, St. Paula set out along the Old Testament road 18 
about a hundred and sixty stadia long, that is eighteen miles, 
leading from Jerusalem to Emmaus via Gabaon (el Jib) and 
Beth-horon (Beit c ur). We do not know whether the two 
disciples followed this usual route or took some more direct 

16 Account by H. Vincent - F. M. Abel: Emmaus , sa basilique et son 
bistoire , Paris 1932. 

17 According to Vincent, the basilica was already built in the third 
century. This early date met with strong well-founded opposition. 
Watzinger, II 126; 149, judging by the older part of the mosaics, 
assumes that the Roman villa was built in the third or fourth century, 
the church later. J. W. Crowfoot: QS 1935, 45 f., deduces from the 
mosaics that the villa was built at the end of the fifth century at the 
earliest, the basilica perhaps in the middle of the sixth century. On 
the objections of the experts to Vincent’s early dating, see D. Baldi - 
V. Corbo: Emmaus , Jerusalem 1953, 40. 

18 Cf. Jos. 10:10-13. 
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short-cut. 19 The distance, which by any route is much more 
than sixty stadia, tells against 'amwas. Did Luke write the 
distance in error because his gospel draws upon oral and written 
sources? Did the earliest copyist inadvertently drop the hun¬ 
dred? If we reject this theory and regard the “sixty stadia” as 
the original reading we are left with this conclusion. “The 
reading 160 is probably a scholarly emendation traceable to 
Origen and occasioned by the local tradition of Emmaus- 
Nicopolis.” 20 On the other hand we could also assume that 
Luke did write “a hundred and sixty stadia” and someone 
changed this in the second century to “sixty” because they 
thought that a march of twice a hundred and sixty stadia was 
incredible. 21 

Are three hundred and twenty furlongs too much to walk in 
a single day? The double journey, allowing for a few short¬ 
cuts which pedestrians would naturally take, amounts only to 
about thirty-four miles. A robust Arab nowadays can easily 
do that even in the heat. If the two disciples left Jerusalem 
early in the morning, they could have been back again between 
eight and ten o’clock the same evening. 22 Moreover, joy would 
quicken their step. Again, they may have taken a mount on the 
return-journey. The distance, then, presents no problem. History 

19 According to H. Guthe: ZDPV 36 (1913) 83 the road from Jeru¬ 
salem through Beit iksa, past biddu, through el-kubebe and nebi 
samwll “is proved to have been a Roman-built road by a Roman 
milestone between biddu and el-kubebe”. B. Bagatti: / monumenti di 
Emmaus El-Qubeibeb , Jerusalem 1947, 95 f. The road can be traced 
in el-kubebe also. P. Duvignau: Emmaus , Paris 1937, 26. This road 
is 144 stadia long. The modern highway from Jerusalem to Jaffa 
passes near 'amwas at el-latrun which is five furlongs north of 'amwas. 
Guthe: Ibid. 83: “There is no doubt that in the main it follows the 
route of an older road.” With all its windings the distance amounts 
to twenty miles. 

20 Lagrange: RB 5 (1896) 91. 

21 Abel: RB 34 (1925) 356; Duvignau: Emmaus , Paris 1937, 16. 

22 Hesychius (d. c. 450) or the text ascribed to him: Quaestiones 47: 
PG XCIII 1444, is unconcerned about the demands of the march. 
He is exercised by the question raised by the npds eoxipocv of Luke 
24 :29. He thinks that this does not mean evening in the full sense, 
but only its approach — the second or third hour of the afternoon. 
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knows of only one Emmaus — Nicopolis — amwas in Judaea. 23 
And so Christian tradition, undisturbed by the “sixty stadia” 
located the Bible-narrative in this place without hesitation until 
the time of the crusades. 24 Even after this time it was never 
quite forgotten: the Armenians and Syrians always adhered 
to it, although the Greeks wavered. 23 Therefore we must follow 
Jerome who, in spite of writing “sixty stadia” in the Vulgate, 
venerated the Easter experience of the disciples in this place. 

b. El Kubeibeh 

Today there is only one other place which is ever discussed, 
besides "amwas, as a possible site of the biblical Emmaus. That 
is el kubeibeh. 20 This village is on the road which leaves Jeru¬ 
salem by the Damascus Gate, and is eight miles from Jeru¬ 
salem — less than seven as the crow flies. In their depressed 
mood, perhaps this lonelier road was the one taken by the two 
disciples. Thus they would have arrived at el kubeibeh, 
“which was in existence from the Hellenistic to the late Roman 
or Byzantine period”. 27 It must, then, have been an inhabited 

23 Cf. passages in the Talmud: Neubauer 100f. 

24 Complete uncertainty only begins at the end of this period. On the 

various suggestions about Emmaus up to the sixteenth century, see 
Schiffers: Amwas , Freiburg 1890, 135—218. 25 Ibid. 221. 

26 Billerbeck, II 271, thinks it “an attractive suggestion” that Emmaus 
was at Kaloniyeh five miles from Jerusalem on the main road to 
Jaffa. After the destruction of Jerusalem, Titus colonized this place 
with 800 veterans — hence the Arab name. Josephus: Bell. ]ud. VII 6, 
6 par. 217, calls this colony, thirty stadia from Jerusalem, *A[jqj.aou<;. 
His Latin text — older than the Greek — writes Amassa which, accord¬ 
ing to L. Pirot: DBS II 1056 “corresponds to the Mosa or Hammosa 
of the Talmud”. There are ruins about a mile to the north of Kal5- 
niyeh called bet mizze in which the Mosa of Josue 18 : 26 and the 
ham-mosa of the Talmud survives. Only quite recently the Jews 
founded a colony here with the biblical name of Mosa. Consequently 
this Emmaus got into Josephus* Greek text merely on account of the 
similar sound of the name. The short distance and the complete ab¬ 
sence of any tradition rule out the place. 

27 Bagatti: Monumenti, Jerusalem 1947, 83. Cleofa: Gli scavi di 
Emmaus in V. Corbo: Emmaus , Jerusalem 1953 summarizes the 
results of the findings. 
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place. The distance corresponds to the sixty furlongs of Luke. 
By the road it is in fact seventy-five. 

Was this the Emmaus of the Bible? The complete absence of 
any tradition is against it. The earliest certain testimony comes 
from the year 1280. 28 We do not know what the village was 
called on the first Easter day. The modern Arabic name, mean¬ 
ing “little dome”, first appears in the time of the crusades. 29 
The place could scarcely have been called Emmaus in the Hel- 
lenistic-Roman period, for this name presupposes the presence 
of a warm spring. El kubeibeh has no spring at all, and the 
nearest one is ten or fifteen minutes’ walk from it. Although it 
was still inhabited in the time of Eusebius and Jerome, it did 
not attract their attention. If it had borne the name Emmaus 
at that time, these men and later pilgrims would certainly have 
turned eagerly towards it on account of the sixty stadia. A 
stronger chain of evidence for this Emmaus came into existence 
only after 1485. 30 Even so it was almost forgotten until the 
Franciscans’ attention was drawn to the ruins of the church in 
1852. 31 They bought these in 1861 and gave them their present 
form in 1902. 32 

What is the age of this church? The canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre founded the church, monastery and castle in the 
twelfth century. The finds do not justify the conclusion that 
this church had a Byzantine predecessor. 33 This alone proves 
that it is not a shrine with a long history. The present church 
claims, however, to incorporate the house of Cleophas. The 
foundations of that house are indicated to the left of the 
entrance in the north aisle. They are lined with marble slabs. 
The first two pillars of the church are supposed to be missing 
because at this part the arch rested on the walls of the house. 34 

28 Pclrinages et pardouns de Acre: Michelant-Raynaud230. The Fran¬ 
ciscans, too, recognize this. D. Baldi-V. Corbo: Emmaus, Jerusalem 
1953, 230. 29 See Vincent-Abel: Emmaus, Paris 1932, 393—400. 

30 Suriano 19: Emmaus is Chubebe. 

31 Guerin: Judee I 360. 32 Picture 57. 

33 Bagatti also recognizes this: Monumenti, Jerusalem 1947, 60. 

34 A. Olivan is the last to have defended this thesis: Corbo: Emmaus, 
Jerusalem 1953, 61—8. 
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The true cause of their complete disappearance was most likely 
that some Arab built his house in the ruined crusader-church. 
Unfortunately the age of this house was never studied. 35 If the 
crusaders had incorporated in their church a house which was 
a recognized shrine, there would certainly be some reference to 
it in the abundant literary evidence of that period. The theory 
must, then, have arisen, without any foundation, when ruins of 
a house were discovered during the restoration of the church. 
There is nothing to tip the scales in favour of this “Emmaus”. 
It is just one of many “Emmauses” dating from a period of 
confusion, and it came to the fore simply because of the sixty 
stadia when, at the end of the crusading period, the pilgrim 
route from Accho to Jerusalem passed through Ramie and 
El kubeibeh. 


2. Jerusalem 

The exchange of experiences between the two disciples and 
“the eleven and their companions” in Jerusalem on that evening 
was interrupted by the appearance of Jesus. He showed them 
his hands and his feet and dispelled their last doubts by eating 
fish and honey. 36 John, too, knows about this appearance “on the 
evening of the first day of the week.” Jesus “showed them his 
hands and his side.” Nothing is said about eating, but the 
account of the gift of authority to remit sins is added. 37 Eight 
days later the disciples were once more in the house, and Thomas 
was with them this time. He, too, received faith in the risen 
Lord. 38 The text of Scripture does not enable us to locate this 
house of the appearances, but a credible tradition venerates 
these Easter experiences along with Pentecost in the oldest 
Christian church on Sion. 

“And now the eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them.” 39 John likewise, 

35 Bagatti: Monumenti , Jerusalem 1947, 54, considers that "it is im¬ 
possible to adduce new arguments nowadays” because the church now 
hides the house. Would it not be possible to remove the slabs round 
about so that the age of the foundations of the house could be assessed 
and the lower strata examined? 36 Luke 24 :36—43. 

37 John 20 :19-23. 38 John 20:24-9. 39 Matt. 28 :16. 
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that is, the author of chapter twenty-one, 40 knows of an appear¬ 
ance in Galilee at the Lake of Gennesareth when, after the 
breakfast, Peter was commanded to feed the lambs and the 
sheep. 41 The lake settles the matter definitely in favour of Gali¬ 
lee, but the mountain of Matthew 28:16 is sometimes sought 
in Jerusalem. By “Galilee 5 ’ the gospels always mean the country 
in the north. It was from there that the women came who 
followed Jesus and stood at the foot of the Cross. 42 On Easter 
morning they had received the promise that he would go before 
them into Galilee. “There you shall see him as he told you.” 43 
This is a reference to the words he had spoken on the way to 
Gethsemani: “But after I shall be risen again I will go on before 
you into Galilee.” 44 It is obvious, therefore, that the country 
region is meant, especially as no village on the frequently 
mentioned Mount of Olives is ever referred to as “Galilee”. 45 

The anonymous mountain of Matthew 28:16 is first identi¬ 
fied as Tabor by Theodosius (530). 40 A little earlier James of 
Sarug (451—521) had said that the Mount of Olives was “the 
mountain of the Galileans”. 47 Of the Cedron valley, the Brevi- 
arius de Hierosolyma (sixth century) says: “From there you 
come to Galilee where the disciples saw the Lord after he had 
risen from the dead.” 48 Sion as the other holy mountain came 
next. When the crusaders took Jerusalem they found the Gali- 

40 M. E. Boismard: RB 54 (1947) 501: “Chapter 21 was not written 
by John himself, but by an anonymous redactor who was certainly 
a pupil of John.” 

41 On the local tradition of the place on the lake, see p. 224 f. 

42 Mark 15:41; Luke 23 :49. 43 Mark 16:7. 

44 Mark 14:28; Matt. 26:32. 

45 An attempt has been made to locate a Galilee in this place. See 
R. Hofmann: Galilaa auf dern Olberg , Leipzig 1896; A. Resch: Das 
Galilaa bei Jerusalem , Leipzig 1910. Such attempts have ceased. 

40 Geyer 139. 

47 His poem, read to the synod of Nisibis, translated by A. Baum- 
stark: Or Chr 5 (1905) 95. 

48 Geyer 155. The Georgian Canons (before 638): Kekelidze 113, 
celebrates on October 9: “In Galilee, commemoration of the Patriarch 
Abraham and just Lot.” The commemoration of these two is most 
appropriate upon the top of the Mount of Olives, because from here 
there is a view right out over the Dead Sea in the direction of Sodom 
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lean apparition located in a chapel of the Sion Church. The 
same claim was then made for the Mount of Olives and Sion. 49 

The Galilee on Sion is now forgotten, but the one on the 
Mount of Olives still flourishes. This ancient 50 Greek shrine 
is situated on a little peak adjoining the Church of the Ascen¬ 
sion on the north side. Above the entrance-gate are the words 
of Matthew 28:16: “The eleven disciples went into Galilee.” 
A few yards to the east of the modern church is a building with 
a roof but open at the sides. It houses a double picture. The 
one on the west depicts Jesus appearing and eating fish and 
honey, as in Luke 24:36—43; the one on the east depicts the 
scene from John 20:26—9 when the Lord revealed himself to 
Thomas. These two apparations, however, had taken place in a 
house in the city. So here biblical elements that are incompatible 
are linked into a discordant unity. 

and Gomorrha. According to Grethenios (c. 1400): Khitrowo 180, 
one was even shown the spot on the Mount of Olives where “Abra¬ 
ham was on the point of sacrificing his son Isaac”. It was “two bow¬ 
shots from the altar of the Ascension”. This distance would place the 
spot at the Greek shrine of Galilee. 

4J The evidence concerning these two Galilees at Jerusalem is given 
by B. Barnabe (Meistermann): La Montague de la Galilee , Jerusalem 
1901, 96-158. 

50 There is a Byzantine chapel in the south-west corner of the garden. 
What it commemorates is depicted in a picture above the altar. An 
angel is appearing to Mary to announce her imminent death. On this 
legend, see PO V 377. 
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The Ascension 

Luke is the only evangelist to describe the Ascension, the later 
abbreviated ending of Mark with its mention of the Ascension 
in 16:19 being ruled out as an independent source. Following 
close on the words of farewell on Easter evening we read in 
Luke 24:50 f.: “And he led them out as far as Bethany: sue, 
npoc; B'/]0aviav and lifting up his hands, he blessed them; and 
it came to pass, whilst he blessed them, he departed from them 
and was carried up to heaven/ 5 The text has the farewell words 
and the Ascension immediately after the appearance on Easter 
evening; but Acts 1:3 expressly states that forty days had 
elapsed. In Acts 1 :4-8 similar farewell words follow, now 
closely attached to the Ascension. Acts 1:12 is important for 
the location: “Then, they returned to Jerusalem from the mount 
that is called Olivet, which is nigh Jerusalem, within a sabbath 
day’s journey.” Thus the place was situated about half a mile 
from the city. The Mount of Olives is long, so that this topo¬ 
graphical note is insufficient. The direction of Bethany deter¬ 
mines the place more precisely. 1 Even today the quickest 
way to Bethany on foot is by the middle path on the Mount of 
Olives. About half a mile along this road to Bethany, then, 
we should reach the place of the Ascension. On a walk along 
this path, it would fall within view, but it would not be possible 
to fix the spot exactly. We must go back to early tradition. 

1. Eleona 

After describing the building of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Eusebius (265-340) tells how Constantine chose two 
other “mystic caves” which he wanted to honour with fine 
buildings. One of these was the grotto of the Nativity at Beth¬ 
lehem and in the other “he venerated the memory of the Ascen- 

1 Hesychius (d. c. 450): Qnaestiones 60: PG XCIII 1448, or the real 
author of this text observes that Luke wrote not et<; but 7rp6<; B^Oavtav 
which indicates the road leading to Bethany. 
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sion upon the top of the mountain”. 2 His mother Helena 
carried out his intention. And so “up on the height near the 
summit of the whole mountain” she built “a holy church”. The 
Redeemer had often stayed in this cave, and here he had “ini¬ 
tiated the disciples, as authentic history tells us, into the hidden 
mysteries”. 3 This cave, then, retained two memories: “The 
feet of our Lord and Saviour ... stood upon the Mount of 
Olives 1 by the cave which is shown there, and from which, 
having first prayed and revealed the mysteries of the end of 
the world to his disciples on the top of the mountain, he 
ascended into heaven.” 5 This “mystic cave” was held in such 
high honour by the early Christians that it ranked along with 
the grotto of the Nativity and the Holy Sepulchre. This was 
because the Redemption was concluded by the Ascension and 
also because the cave had frequently accommodated Jesus and 
his disciples. In particular, people located there the shattering 
words about the end of Jerusalem and of the world, spoken 
after Palm Sunday in answer to the disciples’ questions. Accord¬ 
ing to Matthew 24:3 “he was sitting on Mount Olivet”, and 
Mark 13:3 adds ‘opposite the temple”, that is, on the western 
slope. The synoptists describe only the visit to Jerusalem before 
the Passion. As the early Christians assumed that Jesus often 
taught his disciples in this cave they must have followed John 
who speaks of various visits when Christ came up from Galilee 
for the feasts. Constantine found this cave a recognized centre. 
Even before he granted the Church the right of public assembly, 
the Christian community must have gathered here to commem¬ 
orate the words of the Redeemer and his glorious Ascension. 

These two elements in the tradition were equally strong at 
first. The Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333) climbed from the Cedron 

Vita Constantini III 41: GCS I 95. In anodier passage: De laudibus 
Constantini IX 17: CGS I 221 he observes in a like manner that 
besides “the mystic caves” of the Nativity and the Holy Sepulchre 
there is yet another “which preserves the memory of the final Ascen¬ 
sion on the summit of the mountain”. 

3 Vita Constantini III 43: GCS I 95 f. 

Eusebius quotes Zacharias 14:4: “And his feet shall stand in that 
day upon the Mount of Olives.” Zacharias is thinking of God appear¬ 
ing to judge the nations. 5 Demonstr. evang. VI 18: GCS VI 278. 
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valley “up onto the Mount of Olives where the Lord taught 
the disciples before his Passion. A basilica was built there at 
Constantine’s command.” 0 He is the first pilgrim to speak of 
this church which was begun in 325. He passes over the Ascen¬ 
sion: for him the teaching was more important. He was prob¬ 
ably thinking of the eschatological discourse, to judge from his 
mention of the time - “before his Passion”. On the other hand, 
Cyril (348) passes over the instruction of the disciples. “In 
Bethlehem he came down from heaven: from the Mount of 
Olives he ascended into heaven ... there is the place where he 
ascended — to the east of where we are standing.” 7 

According to Luke, Constantine’s basilica was situated on the 
footpath to Bethany. The ascent is steep from the Gethsemani 
Church. One passes the Dominus flevit and then the convent 
of the French Benedictines on the right. Behind this the southern 
path joins the middle one. Directly above the intersection, on 
the right of the path which reaches the summit soon after, are 
the ruins of this basilica, and seventy-five yards to the north 
and twenty-seven feet higher is the Church of the Ascension. 8 
The exact location of Constantine’s church was so completely 
forgotten, that the French Carmelite nuns built their convent 
to the east of the ruins in 1876. They called their church the 
Pater Noster Church and put marble plaques with this prayer 
inscribed in thirty-five languages in their cloister. This late 
tradition had developed from the older one that this was 
where our Lord taught his disciples. The building of this 
convent provided an opportunity to examine the adjacent site 
on the west, through excavations which were started in 1910.” 
The three-aisled basilica had been about seventy-five yards 
long and twenty yards broad. Steps led up from the west into 
the propylaeum which rested upon an arch on account of a hol- 


® Geyer 23. 

7 Kat. 14, 23: PG XXXIII 856. 

8 Different figures are given for the heights of the Mount of Olives. 
Dalman, Jerusalem, 42, measured 883 yards at the Church of the 
Ascension. According to him, Ibid. 44, the distance from the east 
wall of the temple-area to this church is 812 yards. 

8 See Vincent: Jerusalem 337—360. 
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low in the ground. 10 An atrium, twenty-seven yards long and 
having porches on three sides, came next. Then one entered the 
church with its focus in the apse at the end of the nave thirty- 
two yards long. The holy grotto was under the choir and 
measured seven and a half by four and a half yards. 11 Un¬ 
fortunately we do not know what it was like in its original 
state. We may presume that Constantine’s architect adapted 
this place too so that it fitted into his plan as a crypt. The situa¬ 
tion, on the way to Bethany and five furlongs from Jerusalem, 
corresponds with the data of Luke. From this place one could 
look down upon the temple. When the church of Constantine 
was here, the faithful could still look down from the atrium 
and propylaeum and call vividly to mind Jesus’ discourse about 
the fall of Jerusalem and the end of the world. Today the view 
is completely blocked by the adjoining Benedictine convent. 

Aetheria (385) only knew of the disciples being instructed 
“in Eleona, that is in the very beautiful church upon the Mount 
of Olives”. 12 It was she who popularized this name for the 
basilica, although the word, derived from eXaicov meaning 
“olive-grove”, originally denoted the Mount of Olives, 13 as 
she herself knew. At one o’clock in the afternoon on Palm 
Sunday the faithful assembled in Eleona “where the cave is in 
which our Lord used to teach”. 14 After public worship on the 
following Tuesday in the Martyrium and Anastasis, the faith¬ 
ful returned to this place once more, late in the evening. “When 
they have arrived in this church, the bishop enters the grotto 
in which the Lord used to teach ... and the bishop himself 
stands and reads aloud the words of God contained in the gospel 
according to St. Matthew, where it is written: ‘Take heed that 
no man seduce you!’ The bishop reads out this entire dis- 

10 This room, hewn out of the rock and measuring nineteen and a half 
yards by four, is supported on twelve columns. In the fourteenth 
century it was adorned by the legend that here the apostles composed 
die creed before dispersing throughout the world. 

11 E. Weigand disagrees with Vincent. 2DPV 46 (1923) 220. He 

assumes that there was a narthex. He rejects the apse. The nave had 
a straight end at the choir without any semi-circular apse, although 
the crypt beneath did have an apse.” Watzinger II 126 agrees with 
him. 12 Geyer 77. 13 Ibid. 84. 14 Ibid. 83. 
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course.” 15 The words quoted from Matthew 24 :4 are the intro¬ 
duction to the eschatological discourse which was read on this 
day in later liturgies as well. 10 It comprised the core of what 
Jesus taught near or in the grotto. But "he used” to teach the dis¬ 
ciples here. This tradition influenced the liturgy for Thursday. 
In the morning there was holy Mass and Communion "behind 
the Cross”. Then the faithful hurried home for a meal and went 
straight off “to the Eleona church where the cave is in which 
the Lord spent this day with his apostles”. Hymns alternated 
with prayers, and passages from Scripture were read aloud 
“which the Lord delivered on this day to his disciples while 
he sat in the cave which is in this church”. 17 The allusion is to 
John 13:31 — 18: l. 18 This section begins with the washing of 
the feet; the farewell discourses and the sacerdotal prayer fol¬ 
low. The conclusion comes with 18:1: “When Jesus had said 
these things, he went forth with his disciples over the brook 
Cedron.” This sentence must surely have informed the congre¬ 
gation that the last evening with the Last Supper was spent in 
the city. How could the scene of these discourses be shifted to 
the cave? As early as Constantine’s day the development had 
probably proceeded something like this. The faithful went to the 
grotto of the betrayal where they called to mind the Agony 
and bemoaned the action of Judas; but they wanted to com¬ 
memorate the Last Supper and the farewell discourses as well. 
The memory of the house in the city was gone for ever and so 
the other holy grotto on the Mount of Olives commended itself. 

13 Ibid. 84 f. , , „ , 

10 The Armenian lectionary (450-500): Conybeare 520 has Matthew 
24:3 _ 26:3 read out, but does not indicate Eleona as the place. 
The Georgian Canons (before 638): Kekelidze 56 has Matthew 24 :3 
to 26 : 2 “upon the Mount of Olives”. Before 614 Eleona was the 
traditional church. On the other hand it is doubtful whether the 
Typikon: Papadopoulos-Kerameus II 63, which has Matthew 24:3 
to 26:2 read out “on the Mount of Olives” still has that place in 

mind. 17 Geyer 86. , 

18 The Armenian lectionary has these chapters read out: Conybeare 
521. Goussen 18 in a short excerpt merely indicates that in the 
Georgian festival calendar the accounts of the institution of the Last 
Supper were read out here. In the manuscript of Kekelidze, 58, the 
liturgy in Eleona is missing. 
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Here in the late evening the celebration began with the reading 
of the Scripture narratives, and ended again down at the grotto 
of the betrayal. This custom was old and tenacious so that 
Constantine’s church assimilated it into its liturgy. Hence 
Aetheria could mistake for fact what was merely a commemo¬ 
ration of these discourses. That is what it had been originally. 

Did these discourses transfer the Last Supper with them to 
this cave? In their naive ignorance of the gospels many of the 
faithful certainly must have located it in the mysterious dark¬ 
ness of this cave. The official Church, however, would never 
have disregarded the plain text of Scripture, but in view of 
the total ignorance of the actual place of the Last Supper it 
merely tolerated the commemoration of it here. Peter the 
Iberian (d. 485) cannot be quoted in contradiction of this. In 
an imaginative vision he climbs up from Gethsemani “to the 
Supper-room of the disciples and thereafter to the holy Church 
of the Ascension”. 1 " It is possible but not obligatory to translate 
the Syrian ‘ellta by “Supper-room”. The word can also mean 
“upper room”, 20 in this case referring to the cave of the dis¬ 
ciples which was high up on the hill. Two other witnesses from 
the same period cite only the eschatological discourse 21 as what 
this cave commemorates. Nor is Theodosius (530) a safe guide. 22 
Near the Ascension he found a cave called Matzi which means 
‘cave of the disciples’ where the Lord rested when he was 
preaching in Jerusalem. It was here that St. John the evangelist 
reclined: recumbebat upon the Lord’s breast.” 23 Matzi can only 
be a corruption of the Greek word (xa0v)-cov. The Lord often 
rested here and John laid his head on his breast. The imperfect 

10 Raabe 94. 20 Klameth II 12. 

21 Melania the younger (d. 439 in Jerusalem): Cardinal Rampolla: 
Santa Melania Giuniore , Rome 1905, 69, knows merely that in this 
grotto the Lord “spoke with his disciples about the end of the world”. 
Euchenus (440): Geyer 127 likewise tells us only that the Lord 
“addressed the disciples” in this place. 

"Jheodosius, P e f er the Iberian (of Georgia) and from Aetheria, 
A.bel deduces that “without doubt” this cave was regarded as the 
place of the Last Supper “from the end of the fourth and during the 
fifth century”: Jerusalem 383 f. 

Geyer 145. The last sentence is missing from a manuscript. 
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recumbebat denotes a repeated action. Because John had done 
that during the Last Supper it was assumed that it was his 
custom. Besides, Theodosius had already found the Last Supper 
located in the grotto of the betrayal. 24 It is inconceivable that 
it was supposed to be there, if the place recognized by tradition 
was in the cave above. 

Sophronius (d. 638) was the last to describe the splendour of 
the basilica before it was destroyed. “I would arrive under the 
roof where he instructed the worthy disciples in the divine 
mysteries... Going forward through the massive gate to the 
steps, I would see the beauty of the holy city opposite, in the 
west.” 25 He, too, knew only of the initiation of the disciples 
into the “divine mysteries” as the memory which the basilica 
enshrined. 20 


2. The Church of the Ascension 
a. The period until 614 

“Whilst he blessed them he departed from them,” Luke 24:51 
tells us. Luke used the word Stscro). The Greek word 
can also mean that after the blessing he moved away from 
them a little before ascending into heaven. Why would he 
walk on further after saying farewell? The idea is surely that, 
with hands raised in blessing, he departed from the place of the 
last meeting of the disciples. 27 And so the oldest tradition united 
both in the Eleona Church. That is why the Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
(333) did not find this mystery commemorated on the present 
peak of the Ascension. Having visited Eleona he proceeds: 
“Not far from that place is a little hill: monticulus where our 
Lord went up to pray. Moses and Elias appeared to him there 

24 Ibid. 142. 

23 Anacreontica 19: PG LXXXVII' 1 3812. Like some others, Abel 
thinks that this ode was composed after 614: Jerusalem 396. Accord¬ 
ing to R. Burtin, however: RB 11 (1914) 423, “it clearly refers to the 
years preceding the Persian invasion”. Dalman: Orte u. Wege 38, 
dates this ode in 610. 

20 Picture58.0n the later period,cf.Kopp: Die hl.Statten pp.458—60. 
27 On problems concerning the narratives of the Ascension, see 
P. Benoit: UAscension: RB 56 (1949) 161—203. 
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when he took Peter and John with him.” 28 James is missing, but 
the purpose “to pray” 29 as also the apparition of Moses and 
Elias, certainly transfers the Transfiguration to the vicinity of 
Eleona. Is his little hill the later site of the Ascension or perhaps 
the peak just on the north of it with the Greek shrine Viri 
Galilaei? Or is he merely credulously repeating the set piece 
of some guide? 

The Georgian Canons (before 638) prove that the Pilgrim 
of Bordeaux is echoing the belief of the Jerusalem community 
who in fact located the Transfiguration upon this peak before 
they did the Ascension. For August 6 we read: “Assembly at 
the place of the Ascension, on Tabor, the Transfiguration of 
our Lord.”' 0 In the liturgy the passages about the Transfigura¬ 
tion were read: Matthew 17:1-9 and 2 Peter 1:12-19. The 
Canons knew that this happened “on Tabor”, for this mountain 
had long since established itself. But why in spite of this did 
the community include the Transfiguration among the city 
feast-days and celebrate it in the Church of the Ascension? This 
can only be understood as the echo of an old custom. 31 The 
Christians of Jerusalem desired to venerate biblical places in 
the vicinity.’ 5 " They visited the holy cave with great diligence 
on account of the Ascension. This awakened the related memory 
of the Transfiguration. Even before Constantine’s time the 
congregation went up to “the little hill” nearby in order to 
re-live that event. From this practice developed the Hie est 

28 Geyer 23. 20 Luke 9:28. 

30 Kekelidze 101; manuscript P: Goussen 28: “The Transfiguration of 
the Redeemer upon Mount Tabor”. It does not indicate the church 
in which the congregation celebrated this feast; but Goussen 28 claims 
that the manuscript justifies the conclusion that “In Jerusalem they 
celebrated the Tabor-Transfiguration upon the Mount of Olives”. 

31 In 1294 Ricoldus: Laurent 109 stood upon the neighbouring peak 
of the Viri Galilaei to the north where he heard: “some say that 
this was the Mount Tabor, but in reality it is in Galilee”. This could 
scarcely have been a new idea, but was more likely the result of the 
old belief. The Transfiguration would only move over there after 
its first site on the Mount of Olives had been taken over by the 
Ascension. 

32 According to Jerome: Com. in Matt. 5 :1 f.: PL XXVI 33 f., some 
“simple brethren” transferred the Beatitudes to the Mount of Olives. 
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locus, ubi. ... And so in 333 the Pilgrim came upon a recognized 
site. 

Why was the Ascension placed away from Eleona? It was 
presumably the basilica built in its honour which caused the 
separation. Its walls now enclosed the site around the cave and 
prevented the imagination from picturing the free ascent into 
the heavens. When Bishop Cyril (348) declared Tabor to be the 
site of the Transfiguration, 33 the venerable “little hill” com¬ 
mended itself for the celebration of the Ascension as well, 
especially as the view from that place opened out on the east 
which was not visible from Eleona. This development soon ran 
its course. It was about 378 that a “most honourable and God¬ 
fearing lady called Pomnia (Poemenia) ... built the Church of 
the holy Ascension as well and surrounded it with buildings”. 34 

A rich liturgy immediately occupied this new shrine, but 
it did not yet include the feast of the Ascension which the 
Jerusalem community still celebrated in Bethlehem — so Aetheria 
(385) tells us. 35 On the Mount of Olives it was commemorated 
at Pentecost. After worship in the Martyrium and the Sion 
Church they ascended the hill to “Inbomon first of all, that 
is the place from which our Lord ascended into heaven”. 
Inbomon is derived from the Greek cv (Scopco “upon the height” 
or from the Hebrew bamah: “high place”, especially when that 
denotes a place of worship or sacrifice. Aetheria always calls 
the shrine Inbomon and never “church”. There may still have 
been no altar for the celebration of Mass so that she avoided 
the word. The place, however, was well-appointed for the 
liturgy. We read that on Pentecost, for example, “the bishop, 
the priests and the whole congregation sit down, passages from 
Scripture are read out, interspersed with the singing of hymns 
and antiphons appropriate to the day and place”. Amongst 
these passages from Scripture are those “from the gospel” and 
“from the Acts of the Apostles” which tell the story “of the 
Ascension”. 30 

The buildings said to have been built around the church by 
Pomnia could have been porticos enclosing a circular building. 37 

33 Kat. 12, 16: PG XXXIII 744. 34 Peter the Iberian: Raabe 35. 

35 Cf. p. 27 f. 3tt Geyer 94. 37 Thus Goussen 18. 
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There were probably monks living in these “buildings” by this 
time, who had been entrusted by the younger Melania (d.439) to 
the care of her nuns. Then she resolved to build an oratory (mar- 
tyrium) there, for she says: “That is the place where the 
Lord’s feet stood.” At that place she and her husband were to 
be commemorated at Mass. Her charity attracted many monks. 38 
Thus it is she who may be regarded as the true foundress of 
this monastery for monks at the Church of the Ascension, to 
which her “oratory” was attached as an annexe. 39 

A cross above the sanctuary dominated the landscape far and 
wide. Jerome makes St. Paula (386) say: “From Thekua... I 
will look at the shining cross on the Mount of Olives where 
the Redeemer ascended to his Father.” 40 According to John 
Rufus (512—18) this cross was destroyed by fire. But “the pious 
Empress Eudocia replaced the old cross with a bronze one which 
can now be seen shining”. 41 

From the start people venerated the footprints which Jesus 
left before ascending into heaven. Paulinus of Nola (403) says 
that the ground had been “so hallowed by the divine foot¬ 
prints that it could never be covered with marble or tramped 
down hard”. 42 Sulpicius Severus (405) recounts that the “other¬ 
wise soft earth” threw the stones into the workmen’s faces. The 
footprints remained. The faithful took away this holy earth 
every day, but “the ground suffered no damage” and faithfully 
preserved the footprints of our Lord. 43 

b. The later period 

Reports which inform us of the structure of the original church 
appear only after the Persian invasion in 614. Patriarch Modestus 
“rebuilt the Church of the Ascension from the founda- 

38 Rampolla: Melania , Rome 1905, 32; 75. 

30 Therefore the thesis of M. Hasak: HL 61 (1917) 27 is untenable. 
He says that Pomnia built only the outer ambulatory (Inbomon), 
whereas the inner building dates back to Melania and is identical 
with her “oratory”. 40 Ep. 108, 12: CSEL LV 320. 

41 Plcrophorien: PO VIII 27. 42 Ep. 31, 4: PL LXI 328. 

43 Hist, sacr.: PL XX 148. And also Augustine: Com. in John: PL 
XXXV 1735, knows of these prints. 
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tions”. 44 The Georgian Canons (before 638) celebrated “the 
dedication of a church at the place of the Ascension” 45 on 
October 7. It calls the church “Stoa”, 40 so the characteristic 
feature was its porches. The Armenian Account (c. 660) tells 
us that it was circular or octagonal. From Mary’s Tomb “eight 
hundred steps lead up to the Mount of Olives where Christ 
ascended. A beautiful domed building modelled on the Church 
of the Resurrection has been built at the place of the Ascen¬ 
sion.” 47 From Arculf (670) we learn that this shrine consisted 
of three concentric circles. On the Mount of Olives “there 
stands a big circular church which has three arched porches 
round about it. These are roofed in.” On the other hand, “the 
inner chamber of this circular church is roofless and vaultless, 
open to the sky ... so that you can always see out.” 48 The 
entrance was on the west, and in front of the innermost circle 
eight lamps burned high up in the central porch. The light 
shone down on Jerusalem. Another “enormous lamp” hung on 
a pulley and cast its light upon the sandy footprints of the 
Lord in the centre of the shrine. The altar stood to the east 
of this innermost circular building and was shielded from the 
weather by a baldachino. 

As it is expressly stressed that Modestus rebuilt the church 
from the foundations, this second church must have followed 
the old ground-plan. Modestus replaced the cross upon the 
church as it had been before. Apparently it was removed by 
Omar the conqueror of Jerusalem, presumably because the sight 
of it offended the Moslems in the temple-area, which was their 
second shrine after Mecca. 40 

44 Antiochus, monk in Mar Saba: Ep. ad. Eust.: PG LXXXIX 1428. 

45 Kekelidze 113. 46 Ibid. 58 . 47 QS 1896, 348. 

48 Geyer 246. Cf. his sketch of the plan: Ibid. 250. The roof was 
open above so that the eye could follow the course of the Ascension. 
Later, ibid. 248, he gives a different curious explanation: probably 
during his visit on the feast-day he experienced a severe storm, and 
so now he explains the opening by saying that otherwise this yearly 
storm on the feast-day would destroy any vault. 

49 The account of Theophanes (d. 818) in his Chronographia: PG 
CVIII 700 sounds legendary. According to him, the mosque of Omar 
repeatedly collapsed when being built on the temple site. The Jews 
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This church, the second in time, soon surpassed the first in 
repute. For that reason it was quickly rebuilt upon, its ashes 
after 614 whereas Eleona was not. Evidence concerning it con¬ 
tinues to abound and in 985 MukaddasI still sees “a church 
built on the spot where Christ ascended into heaven”. 00 It had 
not completely fallen into ruin even by the time the crusaders 
came on the scene; for it was here that the chaplain Arculf 
preached during the siege of Jerusalem in 1099. In this sermon 
he extolled the mercy of Christ towards those “who have 
followed him even as far as this stone from which he ascended 
into heaven”. 51 The footprints in the sand must have vanished, 
now they were shown in a stone. 52 The new building of the 
crusaders was finished in 1102. 53 The outer octagon followed 
the Byzantine plan. 54 On the inside it opened out in arcades 
onto the court in the centre of which was the eight-sided chapel 
with the open dome and altar beneath it upon the stone with 
the two footprints. In 1187 Saladin occupied the shrine and 
turned it into a mosque, for the Moslems, too, believe in the 
Ascension of “the prophet” Jesus. 

This building has been preserved in all essentials until the 
present day. 55 The arcades of the outer octagon have dis¬ 
appeared. It has departed slightly from its old ground-plan, 
having been thrust forward a little towards the inside. Hence 
the octagonal chapel is no longer exactly in the centre of the 
court. The open arcade of eight pointed arches supported on 
pillars has now been walled in. The Moslems replaced the open 
cupola by a closed one and set their prayer-niche: mihrab in the 
inside of the south wall. The holy stone has been moved from 
the centre to the south-west. It is enclosed in marble and 

are supposed to have convinced him that they could never complete 
it unless the cross on the Church of the Ascension was removed. 
Therefore Omar commanded it to be taken down. 

50 Guy le Strange: Palestine under the Moslems , London 1890, 218. 

51 Petri Tudebodi Historia 14, 5: Recueil des Historiens des Croisades 
(Hist. Occid.) Ill 106. 

52 On the development of these footprints, see Klameth II 106—121. 

53 On the further development, see Abel: Jerusalem 400—410. Enchi¬ 
ridion 405—426. 

54 See Vincent: Jerusalem 405—426. 55 Picture 59. 
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displays a hollow which imagination can interpret as a foot¬ 
print. It is supposed to be of the left foot: the right is missing. 

On the feast of the Ascension holy Mass may be offered in 
the court according to various Christian rites. The Latins are 
even permitted to enter the eight-sided chapel, 30 so that this 
shrine still possesses something of the liturgical wealth of which 
Aetheria (385) spoke. In the course of time it eventually out¬ 
shone, by its long and vigorous life, the mother-church, Con¬ 
stantine’s basilica, from which it had taken over the task of 
commemorating the Ascension. This shows that even then 
people neither could nor wished to fix the site exactly and 
meticulously. Like these Christians we too must be content with 
the limited knowledge that somewhere close by was enacted the 
glorious conclusion of the work of our redemption. 

50 Picture 60. 
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The names that occur in the footnotes are not mentioned here 


A 

Aenon, 112, 123, 126, 130-37 
‘Afra, 255 f. 

Agony, the, 345—50 
Ain, see Springs 
Ain Karim, 90—96 
Aksa mosque, 284—87 
Alexander Jannaeus, 141, 244 
Allenby Bridge, 103, 129 
Altar of Abraham, 386 
Altar of Burnt Offerings, 291 f. 
Altar of St. Gabriel, 62, 64 
Altar of St. Joseph, 69 
Altar of Zachary, 394 
‘Amwas, 396—400 
Ancona, 271 f. 

Antonia, 286, 367—73 
Apostles asleep, 341 f. 

Archelaus, 259, 268 
Aristobulus, 52 
Ascension, 405—17 
Ascent of Blood, 263 
Askar, 160, 164 f. 

B 

Balata, 159, 163 
Baptism of Jesus, 107f. 


Bethabara, 113 f., 125 
Bethany (Jordan), 110—29 
Bethany (Mount of Olives), 196, 
262, 278-81 
Bethlehem (Galilee), 3 
Bethlehem (Juda), 10-47, 89 
Bethphage, 262, 267-77 
Beth-Sahur, 35—45 
Bethsaida, 170 180—86 
Bethshan (Scythopolis), 54, 59, 
130 f., 160 240 
Betrayal of Jesus, 336—50 
Birket c ali ed-daher, 174, 176, 
206 

Birket el-hamra, 316, 318, 362 
Birthplace of Jesus, 6—13 
Birthplace of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist, 87—96 

Birthplace of Our Lady, 70—74, 
310-12 

Birthplace of Mary Magdalen, 
190 f., 193 f. 

Blessed Trees, 208 f., 210-13, 223 
C 

Caesarea Philippi, 231—35 
Cana, 143—54 
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Capharnaum, 169—79 
Census, 8 

Chapel of: Adam, 383, 386; the 
Angel, 62 f., 67, 74; Beatitudes, 
206, 220 f.; St. Helen, 384, 
388; the Holy Innocents, 24; 
St. Joseph, 23 f.; Our Lord’s 
appearance and the primacy 
of Peter, 224 f., 230 
Chorazin, 187—89 
Church of: the Agony, 339, 345 
to 350; ‘amwas, 397; St. Anne, 
71, 309—12; the Annunciation, 
57—74; the Ascension, 28, 267, 
407, 411—17; Bethphage, 267, 
271; the Blessed Trinity, 120; 
St. Catherine, 15—22; the Dor- 
mition, 330, 333, 356; Eleona, 
405—11; Elias, 128; Elizabeth, 
90—95; El kubeibeh, 401 f.; 
El mejdel, 193 f.; St. Gabriel, 
75—82 f.; Gethsemani, 335, 
345—50; Grotto of the Betray¬ 
al, 340—44; house of Caia- 
phas, 355 f.; the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, 6, 378, 384, 390-94; Ja¬ 
cob’s Well, 165; St. Jerome, 26; 
St. John Baptist: Ain Karim, 
90—96; Jerusalem, 89; Jor¬ 
dan, 117-20; at Taffuh, 97; 
Kafr kenna, 152f.; Khirbct 
kana, 149—52; the Lame Man, 
309; St. Lazarus. 279—81; 
daba, 122; St. Magdalen, 
193 f.; Mary and Joseph, 42; 
St. Michael, 227; the multi¬ 
plication of the loaves, 206 f., 
217, 220; Naim, 238 f.; the 
Nutrition, 75—86; St. Nicho¬ 
las, 227; Our Lady’s Tomb, 
341—44; Paneas, 234; Pater 
Noster, 407; St. Peter’s repen¬ 


tance, 357—60; St. Peter, in 
Tiberias, 226—28; Rachel’s 
Tomb, 31; the Sheep Pool, 
309—13; the Shepherd’s Field, 
35 f., 37-44; Siloe, 317; 

Sion, 324ff., 353-57, 358 f.; 
St. Sophia, 355; Tiberias, 226; 
the Twelve Apostles, 220 f., 
224; the Twelve Thrones, 
220 f.; the Visitations, 90, 95; 
Zachary, 91, 94 f. 

Cisterns, 17 f. 

Cleansing the temple, 155, 302 f. 

Conon, mosaic of, 62—64 

Constantine, 14—21, 58, 376, 
384, 405 ff. 

Convent of Notre Dame de Sion, 
371 f. 

Coponius, 8. 

Court of Gentiles, 289, 298, 
302 f. 

Court of Priests, 297—300 

Court of Women, 290, 296, 
300 f., 302 f. 

Crowning with thorns, 366 f. 

Crypts: St. Anne’s, 310 f.; 

Eleona, 408; Jacob’s Well, 
166; St. Joseph’s workshop, 
84 f.; Kafr kenna, 146; Church 
of the Nutrition, 75 f., 78 f., 
84 f.; Kafr kenna, 146; Church 
38 f., 44, 47 

Cult of: Adonis, 11—13, 28; Mi¬ 
thras, 9f., 33; Venus llff. 

Customs house, 171 

Cyrinus, 8 

D 

David, 3 ff., 284 

Defence tower, 280 

Dominus flevit, 275 f. 

Dyer’s tower, 192 
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Ebal, 158 

Ecce Homo arch, 371 f. 

Eleona, 275, 321, 338 f., 347 f., 
405-11, 416 
El kubeibeh, 131, 400 ff. 

El mejdel, 173, 190—95 
Emmaus, 131, 396—402 
Entry into Jerusalem, 275—77, 
301 f. 

Ephraim, 254—56 
Ephrat-Ephrata, 4 
Es-sajarat el mubarakat, 208 
Essenes, 103 f. 

Et-taiyibeh, 255 f. 

Et-tell, 184 
Et-tSr. 243, 267 
Eudocia, 316 f., 414 
Excavations, 15 f., 44 f., 60 f., 67, 
97, 104, 127, 159, 166, 171 f., 
198 f., 203, 216 f., 258 f., 279, 
283, 318 f., 333, 346, 358, 381, 
397 f., 407 

Excursions from the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, 231—47 

F 

Feast Days: Ascension, 27 f., 416 f.; 
Christmas, 27 f., 37 f.; Dedi¬ 
cation of the temple, 252; 
Easter, 325; Epiphany, 27 f., 
37 f.; 112; Finding the Cross, 
384—86; Good Friday, 385; 
Holy Innocents, 24; Holy 
Thursday, 326 f., 339 f., 409 f.; 
John the Baptist, 89—91; Ma¬ 
ry’s Nativity, 311 f.; Palm 
Sunday, 408; Pentecost, 325 f., 
330—34, 413; Tabernacles, 

297; Tuesday in Holy Week, 
408 


Finding the Cross, 383 f., 388 
Finds, 2f., 50 f., 127f., 134f., 
142, 145, 178, 184 f., 198 f., 
311, 356 
Fish tower, 192 
Flock tower, 36—39, 46 f. 

Fuller’s pool, 362 

G 

Gabbatha, 360, 367, 372 
Gerizim, 157f., 161-65 
Gennesar, 173 f., 198-203, 219 
Gennesareth, 167—230 
Gethsemani, 335—50 
Gilgal, 116 f. 

Golgotha, 374-88 
Grottos: Annunciation, 62—65, 
67-74, 79; Betrayal, 328-330, 
337-45, 349 f.; Eleona, 321, 
406—11; Holy Innocents, 24; 
St. Joseph, 23; Manger, 22 f., 
27—34; Mary’s Nativity, 31 Of.; 
The Nativity, 10—13, 20 f., 
27—46; Various, under the 
Church of the Nativity, 18 to 
20, 25 f. 

H 

Haceldama, 361—65 
Hadrian, 11-13, 53, 316, 319, 
323, 372 f., 375 
Hajla ford, 103, 123 f., 129 
Healing of the blind man, 259 
to 261 

Healing of the leper, 301 
Healing of ten lepers, 251 
Healing of woman with issue of 
blood, 232 f. 

Helena, 14, 42, 58, 126, 152, 193, 
220 f., 226, 240, 355, 364, 384, 
386, 388, 406 
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Heraclius, 56 

Herod, 141 f., 232, 258 f., 306, 
367 

Herod Antipas, 53,112, 130, 135, 
138-42, 168, 170 f., 225, 249, 
259 

Hinnom, valley of, 362 
Hippicus tower, 299, 380, 381 
Holy Innocents: chapel of, 24; 
feast of, 24 

House of: Anna, 353; Caiaphas, 
352-61; Cleophas, 397 f., 401; 
James, 329; Jesus, 227; John, 
227; Joseph, 57 f., 80-82; 

Mark, 327; Our Lady, 57 f., 
59 f., 65 f., 82; Peter, 226; Zac- 
chaeus, 260 

I 

Inbomon, 275, 339, 345, 413 
Inn of the Good Samaritan, 263 
to 67 

Inscription on the Cross, 385 f. 
Itabyrion, 244 

J 

Jacob’s Field, 157 f. 

Jacob’s Well, 155-66 
Japha, 50, 53, 58 
Jebel dahl, 237, 239 
Jebel mar Elyas, 115 
Jenin, 250 
Jericho, 256—61 
Jerusalem, 88, 196, 283—417 
Jerusalem, walls of, 299, 373, 
377-82 

John the Baptist: 87—142; Birth¬ 
place of, 87—96; Death of, 138 
to 42; Head of, 89; Ministry 
at Jordan, 99—112; Sojourn in 
wilderness, 96—98 
John Hyrcanus, 159, 161 


Jordan, 99—103 

Joseph: altar, 69; chapel, 23 f.; 
church 42; house 57 f., 80—82; 
workshop 82—86 
Joseph of Tiberias, 54 f., 58, 65, 
226 

Journey to Jerusalem, 249—81 
Justinian, 15—18, 97, 119 

K 

K-iirun hattln, 222 f., 263 

L 

Last Supper, 321—33, 410 
Legends, 70 f., 88 f., 92, 95, 97 f., 
116ff., 188 f., 195 f., 218, 

233 f., 265, 375, 383 f., 386 f., 
392, 397 

Lithostroton, 367—70, 371 ff. 
Livias, 115, 141 
Loreto, 74 

M 

Machaerus, 141 f. 

Magdala, 170, 173, 190-96 
Magi, 9, 18 
Mambre, 12 

Manger, 9, 22 f., 29—34 
Martha and Mary, meeting with, 
266-70 

Mary’s Well, 75 f., 84 f. 

Migdal, 191 f., 195 
Modestus, 332, 415 
Monasteries: Bethany, 280; Beth- 
phage, 268; Cana, 151; der 
ddsl, 45; der er-ru'at, 35, 40, 
42; der makir, 209, 211 f.; 
Elias, 1; Enthenaneth, 132; 
Flagellation, 371; John the 
Baptist (der mar Juhanna), 
103, 114f., 117fL, 121 fL; Ko- 
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ziba, 262 f., 265; St. Mark, 227; 
Nazareth, 61, 67 f.; Onuphrius, 
364 

Moriah, 386 

Mount of Olives, 28, 266—75, 
297, 335-40, 345-50, 404-9, 
413 ff. 

Mounting the ass, 270—4 
Multiplication of the loaves, (I) 
208-23; (II) 182 f., 220 f. 
Myth, 10, 28 

N 

Nablus (Neapolis), 8, 130, 159, 
164 f. 

Naim, 236-41 
Nazareth, 49—86, 168, 228 
Nebi Sa'In, 49 

O 

Octagon: Bethlehem, 16—19, 44; 
Ascension Church, 415 f.; Seven 
Wells, 175, 206, 217 
Our Lady: Birthplace of, 66,71 f., 
310-12; House of, 57 f., 59 f., 
65 f., 82; Tomb of, 65 f.; Well 
of, 75 f., 84 f. 

P 

Palace of Herod, 1, 258 f., 354, 
366-70 

Paneas (banyas), 183, 231—35 
Parables: Good Samaritan, 263 f.; 

Pharisee and publican, 300 f. 
Paula, 25, 29, 59, 116f.,149, 238, 
264, 270, 398, 414 
Persians, 32 f., 55, 348, 355, 415 
Philip, 170, 180, 183 f., 186, 214, 
232, 259 

Pilate, 365-69, 370 f. 

Pillar of Scourging, 329, 354 
Pillared Porch of Bethesda, 308 


Pomnia, 413 

Pool of Bethesda, 305—13 
Pool of Siloe, 297, 302, 314-20, 

358, 359, 363 

Porches of the temple, 289, 296, 
303 

Potter’s Field, 361—65 
Praetorium, 354, 366—73 
Presentation in the temple, 294 f. 
Processions, 269, 275, 276, 297, 
326 f., 339 f., 345, 347, 355, 

359, 408 

Purification, sacrifice of, 294 f. 

Q 

Qumran, 104 

R 

Rama, 9 

Resurrection Appearance, 224 to 
30, 395-404 

Roman roads, 256, 259, 266 f., 
399 

Rotunda, 391, 393 f. 

Royal Porch, 303 
Ruins: 'amwas, 398; Gerizim, 
161; el-'araj, 185; Cana, 145; 
Gethsemani church, 333 f., 350; 
el-esyar, 36, 41, 46; Kafr 
kenna, 146; ka e lat ed-damm, 
263; kerazeh, 188; el-kubeibeh, 
401; Machaerus, 142; el-mej- 
del, 194 f.; el-mes'adlye 185; 
el-minyeh, 199; Naim, 237; 
el-tell, 184; pilgrim graves, 
364 f.; Sichem, 159, 162 f.; 
Siloe, 319; Tabgha, 176; tel- 
hum, 171; tulul abu el- e alayik, 
259 wadi el-charrar, 126 f. 

S 

Salem, 130f., 132-35, 163, 283 f. 
Samaria, 157, 249-53 
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Sanhedrin, 170, 299, 352 f., 361, 
365, 368 
Sapsaphas, 123 
Scourging, 355, 371 
Sepphoris, 53 f., 71, 150, 168,169 
Sermon on the Mount, 204—13 
Seven Wells, 173, 174 f., 208 to 
12, 216-25 
Sheep Pool, 305—12 
Shepherds’ Field, 35—47 
Sichar, 157, 162-65 
Sichem, 158 f., 162—65 
Sion, 315f., 324-31, 334-60, 
403 f. 

Solomon, 274, 284, 296, 384 
Solomon’s Porch, 289, 296 f. 
Split in the rock at Golgotha, 
383 

Springs: e ain duk, 257; 'ain ed- 
der, 134; 'ain el-hasil, 175; 
'ain karim, 90; 'ain el-ma'mu- 
diyye, 98; 'ain rogel, 362; 
'ain sokher, 165; 'ain es-sultan, 
257; 'ain et-tlne, 172, 175; 
Eliseus, 257 f.; Gihon, 314, 
316, 363 

Strouthion Pool, 373 
Sultan Bibars, 225 
Sultan Hakim, 66 
Sycamore, 260 f. 

Synagogues: Capharnaum, 171 f.; 
Kafr kenna, 153; Khirbet ke- 
razeh, 189, 207; Nazareth, 55; 
Sion, 324; in the temple, 296 

T 

Tabgha, 174 f., 219 
Tabor, 151, 205, 236 f., 242-47, 
403, 413 
Taffuh, 97 
tannur Eyyub, 175 


Taricheae, 192, 203, 226 
Telhum, 171-79 
Tell balata, 159 

Tell el-'oreimeh, 173-76; 198 to 
200, 203 

Tell er-rama, 115, 141 
Tell er-ridra, 134 
Templars’ fort, 263 
Temple, 283—304 
Temple, cleansing of, 155, 302 f. 
Temple gates: Beautiful, 290; 
Chain, 289; Coponius, 289, 
294; Damascus, 267,381; Gen- 
nath, 380; Golden, 267, 288; 
Hulda, 288; Jaffa, 1, 289, 299, 
354, 367, 380; Mary or Ste¬ 
phen, 337; Nicanor, 290,294f., 
300 f.; Sheep, 267, 305, 310; 
Susan, 288; Tadi, 288 
Temple visit (at twelve years 
old), 295 f. 

Temptation of Jesus, 108 
Tiberias, 53 f., 65, 138, 167 f., 
225-30 

Titus, 308, 323, 373 
Tomb of: Absalom, 337, 393; 
Adam, 375; Annas (high-priest), 
364; David, 331 f., 334; Eu- 
stochium, 25f.; Ezechias, 337f.; 
Holy Innocents, 92; Isaias, 
337f.; James, 338; Jerome, 
25 f.; Jesus, 80, 378, 389-94; 
Jonas, 152; Joseph (O.T.), 
159, 163 f.; St. Joseph, 64 if., 
70, 71 f.; Lazarus, 268, 279; 
Our Lady, 65 f., 340-42; 

Paula, 25 f.; Pilgrims, 364 f.; 
Rachel, 1, 9, 31, 36 f., 46; Ste¬ 
phen 33If., 334; Zachary (pro¬ 
phet) 393 

Tomb — sites (Jewish) 2, 50 f. 
364 f., 378 
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Tower of: David, 354; Mari- 
amne, 380; Phasael, 380 
Trial of Jesus, 351—73 
Tunnel of Siloe, 314, 363 

V 

Veil of the temple, 285, 304 
Via Dolorosa, 370 
Via Maris, 49, 210 
Viri Galilaei, 277, 412 

W 

Wadi ed-jamus, 174, 208, 211 f. 
Wadi el- e amud, 173 
Wadi el-charrar, 115, 121—24, 
126 f. 

Wadi el-far'a, 130, 157 
Wadi el-hamam, 173, 191, 195 
Wadi el-kelt, 258-60, 262 
Wadi el-mojib, 141 
Wadi el-rabadlyeh, 173 
Wadi el-webdani, 188 


Wadi en-nar, 362 
Wadi er-rababeh 362 
Wadi es-samak, 170, 214 
Wadi es-sidr, 266 
Wadi es-sikke, 266 
Wadi farah, 136 
Wadi hesban, 141 
Wadi zerka ma'In, 141 
Water pots at: Cana, 150 f.; Kafr 
kenna, 147, 153 
Way of the Cross, 370 
Widow’s mite, 300 
Woman taken in adultery, 298 

X 

Xystos, 299 

Z 

Zacchaeus, 260 
Zachary (prophet), 394 
Zachary (father of J. B.), 87—95, 
293 


Illustrations 



1 Bethlehem. The Grotto of the Nativity. The star on the floor in 
front of the left altar indicates the place of our Lord's birth. The 
grotto of the manger with the altar of the Three Kings is on the 
right, (p. 20) 

2 Bethlehem. The manger opposite the altar of the Three Kings. 
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3 Bethlehem. The altar in the chapel of the Holy Innocents. The steps 
lead up into the chapel of St. Joseph, (p. 24) 

4 Bethlehem. The Shepherds' Field. A view from the ruins of the 
Greek Shepherds' Field , across Beth Sahur to Bethlehem. Author 
in centre, (p. 35) 
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9 Nazareth. Left centre: the hill to which Jesus was taken to he 
thrown from; behind this the Plain of Jezreel. (p. 86) 
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12 View over the bill-country of Judaea from the Mount of Temp 
tation. (p. 109). 


13 The place of our Lord's baptism beside the monastery of der mar 
Juhanna. (p. 115 , 125) 
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15 Kafr kenna. The water pot in the crypt of the church, (p. 147) 


16 Nablus from the west. Gerizirn on the right , Ebal on the left, 
(p. 158) 
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33 The Greek Koziba monastery in the wadi el-kelt. (p. 262) 


34 The church at Beth phage with a view over the wildernesss of Ju¬ 
daea. On the right of the picture , the road runs along , past the 
church , towards Bethany, (p. 269) 









35 In the hollow is the church of Betbphage. Top , left: the village 
of Betbphage on the slope, (p. 271) 


36 Bethany. In right foreground , the steps which lead down into 
the grave of Lazarus. Then come the mosque (formerly a church 
belonging to Benedictine nuns) and the Franciscan church, (p. 280) 
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40 Jerusalem. A reconstruction by an unknown artist of the Pool of 
Bethesda. There were four porches around the two pools , which 
are visible in the left and right foreground. The fifth porch is in 
the centre of the picture, (p. 305) 











41 Jerusalem. The Pool of Siloe today, (p. 319) 


42 Jerusalem. The crypt of the Dormition in which the place o 
Mary's death is venerated, (p. 330) 

































45 Right, bottom: the Gethesemani Church. On the left , extending 
to the wall is the olive orchard. Then comes the start of the three 
paths leading onto the Mount of Olives. Further lefty behind the 
wall, is the beginning of the site over the grotto of Betrayal. The 
church tower (top right) marks the site of Eleona, the minaret 
(centre) the church of the Ascension. Left: the Russian tower. 

46 The grotto of Betrayal before 1957. (p. 343) 









semani Church. In front of the high altar 
ion which Jesus prayed — so tradition has 


48 Jerusalem. The church of Peter s repentance, (p. 358) 
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52 Jerusalem. Jewish rock-graves behind the rotunda of the Holy 
Sepulchre, (p. 378) 

53 Jerusalem. 7 he chapel in the church of the Holy Sepulchre , where 
the three crosses were thought to have been laid on Good Friday. 
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54 Jerusalem. The church of the Holy Sepulchre. Left of the en¬ 
trance, the hell-tower. Golgotha is to the right, beneath the 
little terrace. The large dome on the left rises over the Holy 
Sepulchre, the smaller one to the right, over the choir of the 
Greeks, (p. 388) 
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55 Jerusalem. The church of the Holy Sepulchre. The marble slab 
in the middle is supposed to mark the place where our Lord was 
anointed. The stairs in the right background lead directly onto 
Golgotha today, (p. 388) 























59 Jerusalem. The church of the Ascension, (p. 416) 










Jerusalem. Celebration o 
Ascension, (p. 417) 










25 View from the Lake of Gennesareth towards the Plain of Genne- 
sar, through the wadi el-hamam onto kurun hattin. (p. 214, 223, 
231, 263) 

26 The church of the miracle of the loaves. To the right and left of 
it, the monastery of the Benedictines. Behind is the Tahgha Plain, 
tell el- oreimeh and the Plain of Gennesar. (p. 216) 


















